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PREFACE. 


These  notes  were  mostly  made  some  time  ago, 
and  for  a  very  different  use  ;  but,  thinking  they  may 
prove  suggestive  to  the  reader,  I  have  collected  them 
into  this  little  volume,  and  publish  them,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  regarded  another  such  '^  snapper-up  of 
unconsidered  trifles  "  as  Autolycus  proclaims  himself 
in  the  "Winter's  Tale"  of  Shakespeare.  They  are 
accompanied  by  so  much  of  comment  and  theory  as 
the  subject  in  hand  seems  to  call  for  to  bring  into 
clear  view  its  difficulties,  but  with  no  attempt  to  treat 
any  one  topic  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  The  book  is 
not  designed  for  a  text-book,  nor  is  it  intended  to 
supplement  text-books.  The  object  of  its  publica- 
tion will  be  fully  accomplished  if  it  encourages  any 
reader  to  study  our  language  critically  in  its  forms 
and  elements,  if  it  suggests  methods  of  investigation 
likely  to  prove  useful  in  solving  the  many  problems 
peculiar  to  English,  if  it  exhibits  anything  of  the  fresh- 
ness, the  life,  and  the  vigor  of  a  still  growing  idiom. 
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and  if  it  discloses  any  hitherto  unnoticed  beauty  or 
excellence  of  our  mother-tongue.  I  am  aware  that 
in  presenting  the  theories  and  conjectures  which  I 
have  formed,  and  eyen  in  mentioning  the  doubts 
which  I  entertain,  I  am  occupying  a  field  within 
which  criticism  has  full  scope  ;  nor  do  I  deprecate 
that  which  is  candid.  I  have  with  great  diffidence 
controyerted  opinions  which  enjoy  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authority.  I  can  not  anticipate  for  my  own 
any  cordial  reception,  nor  do  I  desire  it  unless  they 
are  founded  in  truth. 

The  general  reader  may  object  that  I  haye  drawn 
my  illustrations  too  much  from  other  languages,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Latin  ;  but  as  our  idiom  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  union  of  the  Latin  languages  of  the  South 
with  the  Gothic  languages  of  the  North,  its  peculiar 
genius  can  not  be  understood  without  studying  the 
character  of  its  progenitors,  and  so  my  method  of 
studying  words  and  constructions  is  yery  similar  to 
that  which  I  should  follow  in  studying  plants  and 
flowers.  The  yiolet  of  the  wood  or  field,  that  never 
knew  human  care,  tells  in  the  clearest  and  simplest 
lines  the  story  of  its  own  life  and  that  of  all  its  house- 
hold, and  it  looks  up  to  me  with  the  same  modest 
glance  which  it  gave  my  mother  when  she  was  a  little 
child,  and  I  know  that  centuries  hence  the  yiolet  will 
give  the  same  look  to  eyes  that  can  see  the  truthful- 
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ness  of  its  expression  ;  but  the  heart's-ease  of  our  gar- 
dens, which  is  the  violet  nurtured  by  loving  care,  tells 
in  its  variegated  petals  of  its  home  in  another  clime 
from  which  tender  hands  have  brought  it — tells,  too,  of 
the  constant  care  with  which  it  has  been  tended,  for 
I  know  that  if  that  care  were  withheld  it  would  soon 
be  heart's-ease  no  more.  The  violet  wins  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  humblest,  but  the  pansy,  pensee,  "  that's 
for  thoughts." 

I.  B.  0. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  August^  1884- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Philology  in  its  less  extended  application,  as  a 
mere  study  of  words,  is  no  modern  science.  It  was 
a  favorite  pursuit  with  the  scholars  of  the  ancient 
world.  Plato,  in  his  "  Cratylus,"  discusses  the  origin 
and  nature  of  language  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
He  theorizes  with  a  boldness  that  few  scholars  of  the 
present  day  would  venture  to  assume — a  boldness  all 
the  greater  because  to  his  limited  view  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  subject  did  not  present  themselves  as  they 
would  have  appeared  had  he  been  familiar  with  the 
languages  of  different  families  of  the  human  race. 
He  pushes  his  investigations  to  the  very  confines  of 
human  knowledge,  and  then  exercises  the  imagina- 
tion with  regard  to  what  lies  beyond.  To  illustrate 
the  character  of  his  work,  and  the  methods  he  pur- 
sued, I  need  mention  but  one  singular  theory  sug- 
gested by  him  and  supported  with  some  ingenuity 
of  reasoning.  He  observed  that  words  were  made  up 
of  syllables  and  letters  as  elements,  that  these  ele- 
ments must  hold  some  close  relation  to  characteristic 
properties  of  the  person  or  thing  for  which  the  word 
stood,  and  that  when  these  elements  were  collected 
into  a  word  this  represented  the  very  nature  of  the 
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object  which  it  named.  To  such  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment were  these  studies  carried  by  the  old  Greeks. 

The  Romans  were  not  less  curious  with  regard  to 
their  own  language,  which  seems  to  have  appeared  as 
old  to  those  who  used  it  as  their  mother-tongue  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  as  it  does  to  us  to-day  ; 
and  its  origin  was  no  less  a  mystery  in  those  early 
times  than  now.  There  were  archaisms  in  Greek  in 
Homer's  day,  and  there  were  obsolete  forms  in  Latin 
long  before  the  time  of  Ennius.  The  success  of  the 
older,  as  well  as  of  the  more  recent,  comedy  depended 
largely  upon  the  pleased  interest  with  which  the  spec- 
tators listened  to  the  old,  disused  forms  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  quaint  proyincialisms  in  pronunciation 
which  they  heard  from  the  lips  of  those  who  per- 
sonated the  somewhat  uncouth  characters  then  put 
upon  tlie  stage.  Greek  authors  of  the  period  of 
seyerest  and  most  exacting  Attic  taste  sought  to 
preserve  the  purity  and  the  strength  of  their  lan- 
guage by  drawing  from  Homer's  naive  rhapsodies, 
and  Cicero  quotes  from  his  favorite,  Ennius,  with  all 
the  fondness  with  which  a  writer  of  our  day  and  of 
our  country  would  seek  to  catch  some  fresh  inspiring 
note  from  those  matin  songs  of  English  poesy,  the 
"Canterbury  Tales." 

The  advantages  which  we  possess  over  the  scholars 
of  those  lands  and  of  those  earlier  times  are  many 
and  obvious.  The  frequent  and  common  intercourse 
of  people  speaking  different  languages  renders  it 
necessary  that  one  or  the  other,  and  often  makes  it 
convenient  that  both,  learn  another  language  than 
their  own ;  and  we  know  how  greatly  the  acquiring 
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of  one  foreign  language  helps  us  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  our  mother-tongue,  and  facilitates  the  ac- 
quisition of  still  others.  Again,  from  the  great  scar- 
city of  books  in  early  times,  and  their  entire  want 
among  all  but  a  few  of  the  more  highly  cultivated 
people,  most  languages  could  be  acquired  only  in 
their  unstable,  spoken  forms,  and  so  the  impression 
received  from  the  thought  communicated  was  scarcely 
more  powerful  or  permanent  in  its  effects  than  was 
the  fleeting  breath  by  which  it  was  conveyed.  Now, 
by  the  grace  of  the  printer's  art,  thoughts  live  on 
through  all  time,  and  the  whole  world  is  their  home. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  advantage  which  we  possess 
over  the  Greek  and  Koman  students  of  language  is 
that  freedom  which  we  have  gained  from  those  nar- 
row prejudices  that  blinded  them  to  all  the  beauty 
and  the  value  there  might  be  in  the  language  and  the 
literature  of  the  outside  barbarian  world.  We  should 
not,  however,  forget  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
and  Komans,  those  languages  of  northern  and  central 
Europe  which  seemed  so  rude  and  harsh  to  them  did 
not,  as  now,  embody  a  rich  and  elegant  literature 
which  wins  favor  for  them  in  the  commonwealth  of 
scholarship. 

Then,  too,  in  those  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  Earth, 
the  common  mother  of  us  all,  received  right  loyal 
homage  from  her  children.  The  chance  of  birth 
bound  each  to  the  spot  which  he  had  first  known,  by 
ties  which  neither  time  nor  distance  could  weaken, 
and  which  no  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune  could 
sunder.  That  one  should  remain  absent  from  his 
country  in  voluntary  exile,  was  a  mystery  only  to  be 
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explained  upon  the  theory  fchat  he  had  eaten  of  the 
lotus,  and  under  its  magic  influence  had  forgotten 
home  and  kindred.  Cicero  quotes  without  approval 
that  sentiment,  "  Patria  est,  uMcumque  est  bene/'  and 
with  it,  that  kindred  saying  of  Socrates,  so  strange  to 
ancient  thought  and  feeling,  wherein  he  declared  that 
he  regarded  himself  a  citizen  of  the  whole  world. 
Indeed,  it  is  hut  recently  that  the  world  has  dis- 
covered the  force  and  meaning  of  the  term  human 
family.  It  seems  to  have  heen  used  as  a  convenient 
term  in  classification,  as  we  speak  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, or  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  distinguish  differ- 
ent orders  in  the  works  of  creation.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  occurred  to  men  that  human  interest 
and  human  sympathy  could  extend  farther  than  to 
family,  to  clan,  to  caste,  to  party,  or  to  sect — in  fact, 
that  they  are  universal. 

From  causes  such  as  these,  with  scholars  of  those 
earlier  times  the  study  of  language  was  confined  to 
an  acquaintance  with  their  mother-tongue,  and  some 
attention,  perhaps,  given  to  its  history  and  dialectic 
forms.  By  this  exclusive  use,  and  under  this  careful 
home-training,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  grew  into  that  perfect  symmetry  of 
form  and  that  distinctive  character,  which  render 
them  the  completest  models  of  human  speech  that 
mankind  has  ever  possessed.  It  is  only  in  these  later 
times,  in  which  the  closer  commercial  and  political 
relations  of  different  countries  have  rendered  the  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  languages  necessary  to  many  and 
possible  to  all,  in  which  the  free  intercourse  of  people 
and  interchange  of  opinions  have  broken  up  the  old 
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languages  and  recast  them  in  widely  different  forms, 
that  comparative  philology  has  been  a  possible  branch 
of  study,  or  that  its  pursuit  could  be  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  language.  "When  it  is  recognized  that 
the  nations  of  the  earth  form  a  brotherhood  indeed, 
and  though  the  lineage  of  some  can  not  be  traced  yet 
mankind  has  a  common  parentage  ;  when  the  discovery 
of  this  truth  has  awakened  deeper  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  other  nations,  and  when  it  is  found  that  eyen 
spoken  language — the  fleeting  breath  of  man — is  a 
more  enduring  monument  than  granite  wall,  and  that 
tablets  of  stone  or  brass  crumble  and  waste  away  be- 
fore the  words  which  are  inscribed  upon  them  have 
ceased  to  pass  from  lip  to  lip  in  the  converse  of  man- 
kind, and  to  rouse  thoughts  and  feelings  to  conscious 
life  in  human  hearts  ;  then  it  is  that  linguistic  studies 
acquire  value  in  the  estimation  of  men,  and  lead  to 
results  not  less  important  than  those  attained  in  other 
departments  of  scientific  labor. 

Those  who  have  engaged  in  these  studies  have 
for  the  most  part  occupied  themselves  with  the  lan- 
guages of  the  ancient  world,  and  little  has  hitherto  been 
done  to  bring  the  results  of  their  researches  to  bear 
upon  the  history  and  the  genius  of  our  own  vernacu- 
lar, the  modern  English.  It  was  right  and  necessary 
that  this  order  should  be  followed  in  such  a  course  of 
investigation ;  that  the  fully  developed  and  matured 
forms  of  speech  which  are  found  in  the  dead  languages 
should  be  carefully  examined,  before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  upon  what  principles,  or  by  what 
laws,  are  molded  the  various  forms  of  expression  which 
prevail  in  the  living  present.     I  am  aware  how  great 
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difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  one  who  leaves  the  beaten 
path  in  these  pursuits,  and  who,  without  a  guide, 
undertakes  to  traverse  regions  as  yet  unexplored. 
His  essays  must  be  much  at  random,  and,  as  they  must 
be  based  upon  conjecture,  whether  he  is  to  reach  the 
point  he  aims  at,  or  meet  with  signal  discomfiture, 
depends  upon  whether  the  conjecture  which  he  forms 
be  a  happy  one  or  otherwise.  I  humbly  submit  that 
I  would  not  set  out  without  a  guide  did  any  offer, 
and  confidently  trust  that  much  will  be  pardoned 
me  for  my  intention  to  lend  my  humble  efforts  to 
illustrating  the  mysteries  and  the  beauties  of  our 
mother-tongue :  most  will  be  pardoned  by  those  who 
best  know  the  difficulty  of  the  work.  And  I  may 
shrink  from  criticism  the  less,  because  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  the  field  in  which  others  have  labored 
with  brilliant  success,  but  rather  choose  to  seek  out 
some  part  of  that  public  domain  of  letters  still  unap- 
propriated, where  I  may  be  permitted  to  work  as  suits 
my  fancy  and  my  taste. 


CHAPTEK  I. 


DEMONSTEATIVES. 


In  the  free  manner  in  whicli  I  propose  to  treat 
this  subject,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  group  the  words  of 
our  language  and  of  others  according  to  their  rela- 
tions, even  if  I  do  not  adopt  in  all  instances  the  same 
classification  as  that  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
And  in  this  first  chapter  let  us  consider  those  com- 
mon and  by  no  means  unimportant  words  which  I  will, 
for  convenience,  call  demonstratives.  They  are  few 
in  number,  but  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  are 
employed  in  locating  persons  and  objects  in  space, 
actions  and  events  in  time.  As  these  words  are  close- 
ly related,  and  are  all  used  for  the  same  general  pur- 
pose, we  should  expect  to  find  some  common  principle 
underlying  their  structure  and  determining  their 
form.  To  discover,  if  possible,  this  formative  princi- 
ple or  element  shall  be  our  first  aim.  To  this  end, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  words  were  spoken  before 
they  were  written,  and  that  this  element  must  be  de- 
tected by  the  ear  rather  than  by  the  eye.  The  demon- 
stratives are  frequently  accompanied  by  gesticulation. 
Often,  when  we  employ  them,  is  the  hand  called  upon 
to  aid  by  a  gesture  the  lips  in  directing  the  attention 
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of  the  hearer  to  the  point  of  interest.  There  must  be 
something  in  common  between  these  words  and  the 
index  we  meet  with  upon  the  printed  page,  or  the 
painted  hand  upon  the  wayside  finger-post.  When, 
therefore,  we  reflect  that  the  consonants  are  the  ex- 
pressive elements  of  every  language,  we  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  strongest  demonstrative  element  in  our 
language  is  represented  by  th,  or  t.  Other  consonants, 
as  s  and  h,  are  demonstrative,  but  not  of  equal  force. 
If  we  attend  to  the  sound  of  t  as  heard,  for  instance, 
in  the  word  that^  we  shall  see  how  admirably  it  is 
adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed 
in  our  demonstratives.  The  beginning  and  the  end 
of  a  word  are  the  two  emphatic  positions,  just  as  the 
same  places  in  a  sentence  are  emphatic,  and  for  a  sim- 
ilar reason.  In  the  sentence,  the  first  word  calls  the 
mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  from  what  previously 
occupied  it,  and  as  the  thought  or  idea  which  it  pre- 
sents is  to  be  considered  apart  from  what  precedes,  and 
only  in  connection  with  what  is  to  follow,  it  strikes 
with  peculiar  force ;  so  the  last  word,  presenting  an 
idea  that  can  hold  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
mind  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  speaker  chooses,  can 
be  made  even  more  emphatic.  Now,  in  the  demon- 
strative, if  we  place  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
a  mute,  which  can  be  sounded  only  in  connection  with 
a  vowel,  we  see  how  abruptly  the  word  must  begin 
and  end.  Its  direction  is  sudden  and  exactly  to  the 
point,  just  as,  if  we  were  to  direct  by  a  gesture,  we 
should  extend,  not  the  open  hand,  but  a  single  finger 
only.  As  the  arrow  in  its  unerring  flight  marks  a 
direct  line  from  the  bow  to  the  target,  and  fixes  itself 
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in  the  point  aimed  at  before  it  has  lost  any  of  its  force 
or  steadiness  of  movement,  so  the  word  that  takes  the 
mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  to  the  object  pointed 
out,  with  all  the  definiteness  of  which  human  speech 
is  capable.  Accordingly,  we  use  it  to  point  out  what 
is  remote  in  time  or  space.  Next  in  force  stands  the 
demonstrative  thiSy  in  which  we  find  the  initial  ele- 
ment the  same,  while  the  final  is  replaced  by  s,  a  let- 
ter of  weaker  demonstrative  power  than  t,  and  conse- 
quently this  is  employed  to  direct  attention  to  some- 
thing less  remote  than  what  is  indicated  by  that.  It 
is  noticeable  that  these  words  differ  only  in  the  final 
element,  as  they  differ  in  their  effect  in  the  extent  and 
directness  of  application.  Another  word  of  this  same 
class  is  our  definite  article  the,  which  retains  only  the 
initial  element.  It  ends  with  a  vowel  sound  which, 
capable  of  being  prolonged  to  any  extent  the  speaker 
pleases,  can  have  nothing  of  point  or  definiteness. 
We  therefore  find  it  of  less  demonstrative  force  than 
either  of  the  others. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  English  article  was  for- 
merly a  proclitic  ;  i.  e.,  that  it  lost  its  accent  and  was 
spoken  as  a  syllable  prefixed  to  the  succeeding  word. 
In  the  same  connection  it  is  noticeable  that  the  th  was 
then  sounded  as  t.  There  is  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
Eichard  Grant  White's  edition  of  Shakespeare  a  val- 
uable note  upon  this  pronunciation  of  the  article  so 
recently  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  pro- 
nunciation may  be  explained  by  referring  it  to  the 
influence  of  the  Danish,  which  is  permanent  in  such 
words  as  Thomas,  Thames,  and  perhaps  the  old  word 
thane  was  sounded  more  nearly  like  Dane  than  as  we 
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pronounce  the  word  to-day.  As  an  instance  to  illus- 
trate both  its  pronunciation  and  its  proclitic  charac- 
ter, I  will  quote  here  two  verses  which  occur  twice 
in  the  old  English  ballad  of  King  Estmere,  not  later 
than  the  fifteenth  century  : 

"  Tone  daye  to  marrye  King  Aclland'8  daughter, 
Tother  daye  to  carry  her  home." 

In  this  we  find  tJie  one  and  the  other  contracted  into 
tone  and  tother.  The  latter  contraction  may  still  be 
heard  in  careless  pronunciation,  and  we  might  account 
for  the  change  from  the  rough  th  of  the  article  to  the 
corresponding  smooth  mute  t  upon  the  principle 
which  rules  so  universally  in  the  Greek,  and  which 
prevents  the  succession  of  rough  consonants.  But 
this  explanation  could  not  be  applied  to  the  former 
contraction.  That  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  article  was  a  proclitic  and  its  th 
sounded  as  t.  Eecognizing  its  proclitic  nature,  we 
can  easily  understand  the  tautological  repetition  of 
the  article  in  these  two  verses  of  the  same  ballad  of 
King  Estmere : 

"  The  tone  of  them  was  Adler  younge, 
The  tother  was  King  Estmere." 

The  same  usage  appears  also  in  the  more  familiar 
though  perhaps  older  ballad,  ''  The  Battle  of  Otter- 
bourne,"  where  "the  Perssy  upon  the  Dowglas  lowde 
can "  (gan  for  began  ?)  "he  cry," 

"  For  tbys  trespasse  thou  hast  me  done, 
The  tone  of  us  schall  dye." 

In  the  older  and  more  universally  favorite  ballad  of 
"Chevy  Chase,"  as  given  by  Bishop  Percy  in  his 
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*'  Eeliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  occur  tliese 
two  verses  which  illustrate  the  same  point : 

"  Be  my  troth,  sayd  the  doughte  Dogglas  agayn, 
Ther-for  the  ton  of  us  shall  de  this  day." 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  anywise  strange  that  the  article 
should  be  repeated  in  connection  with  one  and  the 
same  word  as  soon  as  it  has  lost  its  own  proper  accent. 
The  Spanish  language  would  afford  us  hundreds  of 
instances.  Formed  upon  the  Latin  at  a  period  when 
a  greater  or  less  part  of  Spain  was  occupied  by  the 
Arabs,  it  seems  to  have  borrowed  its  article  el  from 
the  Moorish  article  al,  unless  possibly  it  may  have 
been  formed  from  the  Latin  ille  by  apocope.  At  any 
rate,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  article, 
whenever  a  Moorish  noun  was  adopted  into  the  lan- 
guage the  article  generally  came  along  with  it,  so 
that  the  word  was  ever  after  this  accompanied  by  two 
articles,  only  one  of  which,  of  course,  had  any  demon- 
strative power — in  fact,  any  power  or  use  whatever, 
for  that  matter.  We  do  precisely  the  same  thing  in 
English  when  we  speak  of  tJie  «?manac,  the  a?kali, 
tlie  aZgebra,  or  use  any  of  those  Arabic  words  which 
begin  with  the  article  al,  and  prefix  to  them  our  own 
English  article.  Sale  entitles  his  translation  of  the 
Koran  as  follows  :  "  The  Koran,  more  commonly 
called  the  Alkoran."  Now  and  then  a  Moorish  word 
will  appear  under  its  proper  form  in  English  when  it 
is  incorrect  in  Spanish,  making  it  evident  that  it  has 
come  to  us  by  some  other  route.  The  word  cotton  is 
an  instance.  In  Spanish  it  is  algodon,  composed  of 
the  article  al  and  the  noun  godon,  which  is  clearly  our 
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word  cotton.  When  the  Spanish  makes  this  definite 
it  becomes  el  algodon,  in  which  the  article  is  repeated. 
The  word  seems  to  have  reached  us  through  the  Italian 
cotone  and  the  French  coton.  Indeed,  the  Italians, 
although  coming  less  closely  in  contact  with  the  Arabs 
than  did  the  Spanish,  appear,  nevertheless,  to  have 
detected  the  proper  accent  of  the  article  with  a  more 
correct  and  delicate  ear. 

But  there  are  matters  more  curious  and  of  greater 
interest  connected  with  the  Greek  article.  Whoever 
is  familiar  with  its  three  forms,  6,  ^,  to,  which  may 
be  expressed  in  English  form  as  ho,  he,  to — three  sep- 
arate forms  for  the  three  genders,  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter — must  have  been  struck  with  the  great 
difference  in  demonstrative  force  between  the  neuter 
form  and  the  others.  Precisely  the  same  peculiarity 
appears  in  the  forms  of  the  Greek  demonstrative  ovrog, 
avTT],  Tovro,  which  corresponds  to  our  word  this.  The 
initial  element  in  the  forms  for  the  masculine  and 
feminine  is  the  rough  breathing,  corresponding  in 
force  to  our  letter  h,  which  has,  it  seems,  the  slight- 
est power  as  a  demonstrative.  But  the  neuter  begins 
with  the  letter  that  corresponds  to  the  English  t,  and 
which  seems  to  be  most  definite  in  pointing  out  ob- 
jects that  are  remote.  This  distinction  of  form  is 
observed  both  in  the  singular  and  plural,  but  only  in 
the  nominative.  In  all  the  other  cases  the  stronger 
form  appears,  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  such  is 
the  true  form  of  the  stem  of  the  word,  and  that  from 
some  cause  it  has  been  weakened  in  the  masculine  and 
feminine  of  the  nominative.  It  may  be  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  made  in  the  other  cases,  because  in 
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them  the  matter  of  relation  shown  is  more  prominent 
than  the  person  or  thing  which  holds  the  relation. 
The  question  then  is,  why  inanimate  objects  or  neu- 
ter subjects  are  more  remote  than  men  and  women, 
or  subjects  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender.  I 
think  that  human  sympathy  is  the  principle  upon 
which  this  distinction  is  founded ;  that  when  we  speak 
of  men  and  women  absent,  and  employ  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  to  represent  them,  we  show,  by 
the  form  of  the  pronoun,  that  they  are  not  so  far 
removed  from  our  thoughts  and  feelings  as  are  the  in- 
animate objects  that  lie  about  us.  The  Greek  has  not 
this  distinction  peculiajr  to  itself,  but  in  common  with 
almost  every  cultivated  language.  Who  can  fail  to 
discover  it  in  the  Latin  ille,  ilia,  illud,  *'  that,"  and  is, 
ea,  id,  "  this,"  and  iste,  isia,  istud,  in  which  the  neuter 
has  for  its  final  element  the  mute  d,  which  would  be 
the  same  as  t  in  its  effect  ?  Nor  is  it  less  observable  in 
our  English  pronoun  he,  she,  it,  which  strongly  marks 
the  greater  remoteness  we  give  to  inanimate  objects. 
Perhaps  it  is  made  as  prominent  in  the  old  Saxon 
forms  se,  seo,  thaeta,  and  in  the  Sanskrit  sah,  sd,  tad, 
as  given  by  "Wilkins  in  his  Sanskrit  grammar,  or  sa, 
sd,  tat,  according  to  Ferrar,  as  in  any.  Now,  assum- 
ing that  this  difference  in  the  forms  of  pronouns  of 
different  genders  makes  different  degrees  of  demon- 
strative force,  we  may  find  a  reason,  perhaps,  for 
that  strange  anomaly  in  our  language  and  in  others — 
the  excluding  from  ordinary  use  the  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  singular.  In  English,  thou  is  replaced 
by  you  of  the  second  person  plural,  when  we  address 
but  one.     In  German  it  is  necessary  that  we  employ 
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sie  of  the  third  person  plural  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, instead  of  du,  the  proper  word.  The  Spanish 
and  Italian  use  an  expression  in  the  third  person  sin- 
gular, instead  of  their  pronoun,  which  is  from  the 
Latin  tu.  The  French  practice  in  this  matter  is  the 
same  as  ours.  In  all  these  languages  the  pronoun  of 
the  second  person  singular  contains  the  demonstra- 
tive element  as  prominent  as  it  appears  in  the  Eng- 
lish those,  while  in  that  which  is  substituted  for  it, 
this  element  does  not  appear  at  all.  Now,  is  not 
this  peculiarity  of  language  explained  upon  the  theory 
that  the  pronoun  tu,  du,  or  tJiou  contains  an  element 
which  gives  it  demonstrative  force,  and  so  its  use  would 
indicate  distance  between  the  person  using  it  and  the 
one  addressed  ?  And,  moreover,  as  the  distance  in 
space  is  rarely,  under  the  circumstances  of  ordinary 
conversation,  matter  of  account,  would  it  be  construed 
otherwise  than  as  indicating  a  difference  in  social  rank, 
and  implying  an  invidious  comparison  ?  Is  it  not, 
then,  a  delicate  regard  for  the  feelings  of  those  ad- 
dressed which  leads  men  instinctively  to  avoid  the  use 
of  a  pronoun  of  the  second  person  which  is  demon- 
strative in  its  form,  and  consequently  such  in  its  na- 
ture ?  The  rare  exception  of  du  in  the  German,  and 
of  tu  in  the  other  languages,  as  an  address  of  endear- 
ment, is  chiefly  employed  by  elderly  persons  speaking 
to  the  young,  and  ,will  be  found,  I  think,  gradually  to 
shade  off  into  the  use  of  this  pronoun  in  a  contemp- 
tuous sense — a  use  which  it  clearly  acquires  from  its 
demonstrative  character,  and  which  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  familiar  use  of  ovrog  in  the  Greek,  and 
of  iste  in  the  Latin.     This  usage  agrees  well  with  the 
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employment  of  diminutives,  of  wliicli  the  Spanisli  and 
Italians  are  especially  fond,  for  the  same  purpose. 
There  are  still  in  use  in  English  certain  forms  of  this 
pronoun,  retained  from  their  being  linked  with  other 
words,  as  in  the  compound  pry  thee — I  pray  thee — and 
in  the  combination  thine  and  mine,  in  which  the  pos- 
sessiye  of  the  second  person  singular  is  retained  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  Upon  the  very  same  theory 
of  its  demonstrative  character  may  be  explained  the 
common  and  natural  use  of  the  pronoun  thou  in  the 
language  of  prayer  and  every  form  of  addressing 
Deity,  for  by  its  use  we  acknowledge  the  distance  be- 
tween us  and  the  Infinite  One.  Eastern  nations,  as 
the  Persians,  go  even  farther  than  we,  and  in  their  po- 
liteness employ  forms  of  address  that  remind  us  of 
that  expression  which  Horace  happily  applies  to  his 
friend,  animce  dimicUum  mece. 

There  is  another  anomalous  usage  which  prevails 
in  our  own  and  in  other  languages,  the  substituting 
the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural,  we,  for  the 
singular,  /,  and  this  is  referred  to  here  because  I  in- 
terpret the  usage  in  most  instances  exactly  opposite 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  commonly  explained. 
Sometimes  this  mode  of  speaking  may  be  adopted  for 
dignity,  but  it  may  be  that  of  tener  the  person  who  em- 
ploys it  does  so  because  he  leaves  out  of  sight  his  own 
individuality,  and  identifies  himself  with,  the  persons 
for  whom  he  speaks.  There  may  be  impertinent  offi- 
ciousness  in  his  presuming  to  represent  the  sect  or 
party  for  which  he  speaks,  but  that  is  a  point  to  be 
argued  from  other  evidence.  If  "to  walk  humbly  " 
is  an  essential  of  the  Christian  life  and  a  mark  of  the 
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Christian  character,  then  such  as  employ  we  in  place 
of  /  giye  abundant  evidence  that  they  possess  at  least 
one  Christian  virtue — the  grace  of  humility. 

It  may  be  objected  here  that  these  pronouns  of  the 
first  person,  as  they  represent  the  individual  who  is 
speaking,  and  such  adverbs  as  here  and  hither,  which 
apply  to  the  position  of  the  speaker,  can  not  properly 
be  called  demonstrative  words.  But  how  often  do  we 
find  used  in  connection  with  the  pronouns  some  sub- 
stantive by  which  the  speaker  tries  to  give  more  defi- 
nite expression  to  the  idea  of  his  personality,  as  **  I, 
John,  saw  these  things,"  ^'I  that  speak  to  ye,"  "we 
the  people,"  etc. ;  but  the  idea  of  personality,  if  it 
could  be  fully  expressed,  would  not  be  personality 
itself.  No  language  can  ever  be  found  to  enable  the 
soul  of  man  to  express  her  conscious  individual  per- 
sonality. The  very  name  we  should  give  to  such  ex- 
pression, if  it  were  possible,  an  utterance,  from  the 
verb  to  utter,  signifying  to  be  or  to  make  outer,  indi- 
cates the  relation  which  the  expression  would  bear  to 
the  consciousness  itself.  Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is 
the  soul  that  employs  speech,  and  that,  to  her,  the 
heart  that  wildly  beats,  and  the  lip  that  quivers 
under  the  weight  of  her  emotions,  are  as  truly  foreign 
and  remote  as  the  most  distant  object  revealed  through 
the  sense  of  sight. 

The  mention  of  such  demonstratives  as  here  and 
hither  can  not  fail  to  suggest  those  of  stronger  force, 
as  there,  thither,  then,  which  are  used  with  refer- 
ence to  place,  direction,  and  time.  In  the  Greek  and 
Latin  we  see  more  clearly  how  close  the  relation  is 
which  these  words  hold  to  the  pronouns,  many  of 
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them  being  a  locative  case  of  the  substantive  word, 
and  all  of  tbem  acquiring  their  peculiar  character 
from  the  same  element.  But  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon words  of  this  class  is  the  preposition  to.  Like 
the  Latin  ad,  English  has  two  distinct  words,  to  and 
at.  These  are,  however,  essentially  identical,  for  the 
only  element  in  them  which  has  any  value  is  the 
demonstrative  element  t.  This  is  a  mute  consonant 
and  incapable  of  being  sounded  by  itself.  It  matters 
not,  so  far  as  the  value  or  power  of  the  word  is  con- 
cerned, what  vowel  is  taken  with  it  to  render  it  capa- 
ble of  being  uttered,  but  it  does  make  a  difference 
whether  the  vowel  be  placed  after  or  before  the  demon- 
strative mute,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  words  are  used.  If  the  vowel  follows,  as  in  to, 
the  word  shows  us  a  motion  of  approach,  but  with  no 
definiteness  as  to  the  point  aimed  at ;  for  we  may 
speak  of  going  to  the  Old  World,  to  Europe,  to  France, 
to  Paris,  and  to  the  Louvre,  with  equal  propriety ;  and 
if  we  substitute  the  word  visiting  for  the  expression 
going  to,  we  shall  see  how  intimately  the  preposition 
is  connected  with  the  verb,  and  that  all  of  definite- 
ness in  direction  or  extent  is  shown  by  the  word  placed 
after  as  the  object.  If,  however,  we  employ  the  word 
at,  in  which  the  demonstrative  element  is  placed  last, 
we  shall  find  the  motion  directed  to  a  definite  limit. 
Eor,  if  one  were  to  speak  of  arriving  at  Europe,  or  at 
England,  he  would  be  much  inclined,  I  think,  to 
modify  the  form  of  the  statement,  and  say  at  the 
shores  of  Europe,  at  the  shores  of  England,  or  even 
instead  of  sa3dng  at  the  city,  he  will  more  naturally 
say  at  the  gates  of  the  city — so  much  does  this  word. 
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having  the  demonstrative  element  final,  incline  ns  to 
make  definite  in  direction  or  extent  the  limit  of  the 
motion.  A  comparison  of  these  two  forms  of  what 
appears  to  be  but  a  single  word  will  exhibit  in  a  clear 
light  the  principle  upon  which  all  the  demonstrative 
words  seem  to  have  been  formed.  They  are  marked 
examples  of  adaptation  in  language. 

The  word  to  has  in  English  a  somewhat  rare  use 
as  a  pronoun  or  article.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  the  definite  article  under  the  form  which  repre- 
sents the  pronunciation  of  the  article  previous  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  refer  to  its  use  as  it  oc- 
curs in  such  words  as  to-day,  to-night,  to-morrow — 
this  day,  this  night,  the  morrow — where  its  force  and 
meaning  must  be  apparent  to  all.  That  this  form  of 
the  article  retains  its  place  with  still  other  words  in 
some  dialects  of  English,  appears  from  Tennyson's 
''Northern  Farmer,  New  Style,"  written  in  the  dia- 
lect of  the  northern  counties  of  England.  In  this 
piece  we  meet  with  the  following  verse  : 

"  Time  to  think  on  it  then,  for  thou'll  be  twenty  to  weeak." 

A  marginal  note  is  given  to  the  effect  that  "/o 
weeak"  means  this  week.  In  all  these  instances  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  prefix  is  a  proclitic,  and  is  used 
only  with  nouns  of  time.  This  may  be  its  sole  use, 
but  I  remember  reading  in  Laing's  "  Denmark,  Sles- 
wick,  and  Holstein"  that  the  people  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Kiel  are  accustomed  fa- 
miliarly to  speak  of  this  town  as  To-Kiel.  Again,  we 
seem  to  find  the  same  element  in  the  not  unusual 
form  in  older  English  of  to-fore,  where  we  use  lefore 
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at  present,  as  in  the  following  anonymous  lines  of  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  : 

"  Now  God  that  was  in  Bethlem  bore, 
He  give  us  grace  to  serve  him  so, 
That  we  may  come  his  face  to-fore 
Out  of  this  world  when  we  shall  go." 

A  little  later,  but  still  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
we  find  another  form  of  the  word,  where  it  is  used 
with  reference  not  to  place  but  to  time,  in  a  poem 
by  King  James  I.  of  Scotland  : 

"  And  for  to  walk  that  freshe  Maje's  morrow 
An  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white, 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forrow 
As  I  suppose." 

In  this  place  the  word  to-forrow  is  used  as  we  employ 
leforBf  signif  3ring  in  the  past.  The  practice  of  length- 
ening words  of  one  syllable  into  dissyllables  was  no 
unusual  thing  in  earlier  English.  An  instance  sim- 
ilar to  the  last  occurs  in  a  little  poem  by  William 
Dunbar,  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  entitled  "  No  Treasure  without 
Gladness "  ;  only  here  the  compound  is  a-fore  instead 
of  to-fore, 

"  For  oft  with  wysure  it  has  been  said  aforrow, 
"Without  gladness  availis  no  treastire." 

These  words  suggest  that  our  verb  to  follow  has  grown 
out  of  the  use  of  the  form  forrow,  by  the  substitution 
of  the  liquid  I  for  r,  a  mode  of  formation  which  would 
connect  our  word /eZ?ow  with  the  old  form,  fere,  which 
is  often  met  with  in  old  English  and  Scotch,  as  in  the 
following  lines  from  the  ballad  of  the  "  Jew's  Daugh- 
ter": 
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"  I  winnae  cum  in,  I  cannae  cum  in, 
"Without  my  play-^/eres  nine." 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  letters,  which 
are  so  often  interchanged,  and  whose  position  in  words 
seems  so  unstable,  are  called  liquids  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  carry  one  vowel-sound  easily  over  into  an- 
other as  because  of  their  great  facility,  in  all  languages, 
of  moving  from  one  part  of  a  syllable  to  another.  My 
attention  was  called  to  this  in  our  language  by  a  note 
given  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  "  Specimens  of  Early  Eng- 
lish Poets,"  in  which  he  says  upon  the  word  Irynt : 
"  Burnt ;  in  old  English,  hrent.  The  place  of  the 
vowel  in  such  words  was  during  a  long  period  unde- 
termined." I  would  rather  say  that  the  position  of 
the  liquid  r  was  undetermined.  In  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  this  is  more  clearly  seen,  for  r  being  a 
consonant  before  a  mute,  but  a  vowel  after  a  mute,  or 
more  properly  before  a  vowel,  they  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  liquid  to  change  its  nature.  So  in  the 
word  hrent  the  r  is  a  vowel  element,  but  if  written 
lernt  it  would  be  a  consonant,  while  the  vowel  e  is  not 
affected  in  the  least  by  the  change,  it  being  long  by 
position  in  either  case. 

But  to  return  to  that  proclitic  to,  we  have  thus  far 
found  it  used  with  nouns  substantive  of  time.  In  the 
following  passage  from  "  The  Death  of  Cicero,"  writ- 
ten by  Nicholas  Grimoald  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  appears  to  be  prefixed  to  a  noun 
adjective  : 

"  Thus  lo,  that  Tullj  went !  that  Tullius, 

Of  royal  robe  and  sacred  senate  prince  ; 

When  he  afar  the  men  approach  espieth, 
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And  of  his  foen  the  ensign  doth  aknow, 

And  with  drawn  sword  Popilius  threatening  death, 

Whose  life  and  whole  estate  in  hazard  once 

He  had  preserved,  when  Rome,  as  yet  to-free 

Heard  him,  and  at  his  thundering  voice  amaz'd." 

Unless,  perhaps,  in  this  instance,  the  adjective  be  used 
substantively,  as  though  it  were,  "vrhen  Eome,  as  yet 
the  free  one,"  i.  e.,  the  free  commonwealth.  It  is, 
however,  more  likely  to  be  in  this  place  a  prefix  em- 
ployed to  lengthen  the  word  for  the  sake  of  the  meas- 
ure, as  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  following  lines  from 
the  old  "  Romance  of  Merlin  "  : 

"  The  knights  broken  her  speren 
On  thre,  thai  smiten  and  to-teren" 

upon  which  Mr.  Ellis  remarks  that  to-teren  is  the 
same  as  ^^tear  in  pieces/^  as  though  the  prefix  ren- 
dered the  verb  intensive  in  its  force ;  but  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Sir  Triamour,  which  Mr.  Ellis  prints  in  the 
same  collection,  are  met  these  lines  : 

"  And  give  them  some  spending 
That  may  them  out  of  the  land  to-lring  ;  " 

where  the  verb  seems  to  acquire  no  additional  force 
from  the  prefix.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Tyrwhit  re- 
marks upon  the  language  of  Chaucer  that  ^^  to  in 
composition  with  words  is  generally  augmentative,  as 
^the  helmes  they  to-hewen  and  to-shrede,^ "  and  Wick- 
liffe  in  his  translation  of  the  Gospels  says,  "the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  to-rent. ^^  It  is  generally  explained  as 
the  verb  do,  and,  if  such  be  its  origin,  it  will  have  in- 
tensive force,  and  be  used  with  words  with  any  number 
of  syllables ;  but  I  have  found  it  only  with  verbs  of 
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one  syllable,  except  in  sucli  instances  as  to-teren  above, 
from  the  verb  tere  or  teare,  as  it  was  variously  spelled, 
which  takes  an  additional  syllable  at  the  end  for  aug- 
mentation, just  as  it  takes  the  prefix,  and  this  seems 
to  have  no  more  meaning  than  the  prefix  y,  from 
the  Saxon  ge,  so  often  met  with  in  early  English,  as 
Chaucer's 

"  Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  fire  y-rehen  "  ; 
or  in  the  perhaps  more  usual  form  of  t,  as — 
"  In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay 
Redy  to  wen  den  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Oanterburj  with  ful  devout  corage, 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie 
"Wei  nyne  and  twenty  in  a  companye 
Of  sundry  folk,  by  aventure  i-falle 
In  felawschipe,  and  pilgrims  were  thei  alle 
That  toward  Canterbury  w  olden  ryde." 

The  expression  to-teren  has  neither  more  nor  less 
of  meaning  than  y-teren  would  have,  as  I  find  it 
used  in  this  from  early  English,  "  Their  mantels  and 
their  clothes  y-tering,^^  I  would  here  suggest  that 
the  old  chronicler  of  King  Arthur's  *'Eound  Table" 
chose  the  form  to-teren  in  preference  to  its  equivalent 
y-teren,  because  the  former  secured  him  that  allitera- 
tion which  our  early  poets,  following  their  Saxon  mas- 
ters, thought  so  great  an  ornament  to  their  mucb- 
labored  style. 

This  alliteration,  which  is  so  prevalent,  we  may  al- 
most say  dominant,  in  the  language  of  our  older  poets, 
and  which  has  consciously  or  unconsciously  affected 
the  diction  of  almost  every  writer  of  English  prose, 
has  been  defined  by  Warton,  in  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
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lish  Poetry,"  as  "using  an  aggregate  of  words  begin- 
ning with  the  same  letter/'  and  this  is,  in  effect,  the 
definition  of  the  word  commonly  given  ;  but  I  think 
it  consists  in  the  recurrence  not  only  of  the  same  let- 
ter but  of  similar  sounds,  and  that,  too,  at  the  begin- 
ning not  only  of  successive  words  but  of  successive 
syllables,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  same — the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  same  or  similar  sounds  at  the 
emphatic  points  throughout  any  considerable  portion 
of  a  line  of  poetry  or  of  a  sentence  in  prose.  As  an 
illustration,  I  quote  a  line  from  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  : 

"  How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  I " 

In  this  line  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  letter  d,  occur- 
ring twice  as  an  initial  and  three  times  as  a  final,  with 
the  advantage  of  ending  the  line,  together  with  the 
similar  sounds  of  tli  and  ^,  serves  to  give  almost  per- 
fect alliteration  to  the  whole.  Perhaps  the  frequency 
with  which  this  peculiarity  of  style  appears  in  the 
"Elegy"  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
Gray  had  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
Scandinavian  poets,  with  whom  his  "Descent  of 
Odin  "  and  other  kindred  odes  show  him  to  have  been 
familiar. 

The  last  word  of  the  quotation  above,  a-field,  re- 
calls what  was  observed  upon  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  words  to  and  at.  We  had  already  noticed  the 
compound  a-fore  (which  is  still  retained  in  the  word 
aforesaid),  instead  of  the  more  usual  to-fore.  The 
familiar  expression,  '^  I  go  a-fishing,^^  can  not  fail  to 
be  suggested  in  this  connection.  Here,  the  prefix  a 
seems  to  have  the  force  of  to  or  at,  and  yet  in  the 
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old  romance,  "  Morte  d* Arthur,"  it  occurs  under  an 
unusual  form  : 

"  Sir,  ye,  and  all  tlie  court  bydene, 

Wendeth  to-morrow  an-hunting  right ; 
And  sithen,  send  word  to  the  queen. 
That  ye  will  dwell  without  all  night," 

as  though  the  writer  had  thought  it  the  same  as  the 
article  a  or  an  from  the  Saxon  numeral  an  instead  of 
the  prefix  o^^,  to  which  a,  in  such  words  as  along, 
aloft y  etc.,  is  referred.  The  measure  certainly  does 
not  require  the  prefix.  The  following  lines  contain 
an  illustrative  form  of  the  Saxon  on  as  it  is  preserved 
in  the  English  of  to-day  under  the  two  different  forms 
of  on  foot  and  a-foot: 

"  Here  ye  shal  tinderstond 
That  men  o-foot^  of  this  lond, 
Ilelden  with  King  Arthour, 
And  did  him  well  gret  honour." 

In  the  following  lines,  from  the  romance  *' Merlin," 
the  prefix  a  seems  to  have  the  full  demonstrative  force 
of  our  definite  article  : 

"  To  the  night  from  amorwe 
It  was  a  bataile  of  gret  sorowe." 

The  word  '■'amorwe^^  should,  I  think,  have  been  writ- 
ten amorowe,  to  correspond  with  ''sorowe.'*^  The 
morning  of  that  day  of  battle  must  be  as  definitely 
expressed  here  by  '^ amorwe"  as  is  expressed  the 
night. 

Of  the  demonstrative  to  before  the  infinitive, 
and  employed  in  its  different  forms  to  point  out  the 
tendency  of  actions,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  in 
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other  chapters.  Before  closing  this  one,  however,  I 
beg  to  introduce  other  demonstratives  which  seem 
more  closely  related  to  those  we  have  already  consid- 
ered than  is  generally  supposed. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  demonstrative  words 
as  they  were  formed  and  are  used  in  spoken  language. 
We  have  seen  that  the  element  which  peculiarly  fitted 
them  for  the  purpose  which  they  serve  is  a  phonetic 
element.  When  printing  came  into  use,  and  even 
before,  in  the  copying  of  manuscripts  it  became  con- 
venient, almost  necessary,  to  employ  other  demon- 
stratives which  should  contain  no  phonetic  element 
and  which  consequently  could  not  be  uttered  as  ar- 
ticulate words,  to  indicate  the  various  operations  to 
be  performed  upon  numbers  without  being  compelled 
to  arrange  those  numbers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break 
the  line  upon  the  printed  page.  The  method  pursued 
in  the  treatment  of  our  demonstrative  words  can  be 
followed  in  the  study  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  these 
signs  which  constitute  a  part  of  our  written  language. 
I  will  here  consider  only  two  of  these  signs,  those  used 
to  indicate  the  addition  and  the  multiplication  of 
numbers — ^the  crux  recta  + ,  and  the  crux  oUiqua  X . 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  that  which  is  to  be  indicated  by 
one  of  these  signs  is  an  operation  to  be  performed  which 
requires  certain  movements.  A  movement  must  have 
beginning  and  end ;  it  must  start  from  some  point, 
and  must  terminate  at  some  point.  The  movement 
will  be  best  and  most  naturally  represented  by  a  line. 
On  the  maps  and  plans  of  a  battle-field  designed  to 
illustrate  a  descriptive  account  of  an  action,  the  move- 
ments of  troops  are  always  represented  in  this  manner. 
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What  the  accountant  has  to  do  to  find  the  amount  of 
several  numhers  when  they  are  most  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  being  added  is  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
figures  in  the  column  of  units.  Whether  he  add  them 
from  the  bottom  upward  or  from  the  top  downward, 
the  movement  will  be  exactly  represented  by  a  per- 
pendicular line.  The  next  thing  in  the  process  of 
adding  is  to  pass  to  the  column  of  tens,  a  movement 
which  will  be  as  clearly  indicated  by  a  horizontal  line. 
Let  the  columns  be  as  long  and  as  many  as  they  may, 
still  the  whole  process  of  addition  will  involve  only 
these  two  movements,  and  we  consequently  find  the 
perpendicular  and  the  horizontal  line  combined  in 
the  sign  which  we  read  plus,  and  which  we  use  to  de- 
note addition.  I  should  be  glad  to  find  this  sign  the 
remains  of  the  Latin  conjunction  et,  which  has  given 
us  our  ampersand,  &,  and  which,  printed  in  the  old 
Gothic  black-letter,  shows  little  of  the  vowel ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  where  the  heavy  t  was  crossed  lower 
down  than  it  is  in  our  modem  type.  Pierius,  in  his 
"  Commentaries  upon  Virgil,"  tells  us  that  the  up- 
right cross,  such  as  we  now  use  for  the  plus  sign,  was 
employed  by  writers  of  Latin  to  represent  t,  followed 
or  preceded  by  i,  and  he  gives  as  examples  Crescen-|-na 
for  Crescentina,  and  posu-f-  for  posuit ;  but  I  have 
nowhere  been  able  to  find  that  et  was  ever  so  expressed, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  view  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Letters."  In  the  case  of  multiplication,  the 
movements  will  be  more  numerous  and  more  varied. 
Let  us  take  a  simple  example  in  which  the  multipli- 
cand and  the  multiplier  shall  consist  of  two  figures 
only.     We  will  suppose  that  we  have  twenty-three  to 
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multiply  by  itself,  and  that  the  numbers  are  arranged 
for  the  operation  thus  :  S.  Now,  let  us  notice  every 
movement,  and  denote  it  by  a  line.  First,  the  atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  units  alone,  and  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  one.  This  will  be  indicated  by  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  I  .  Next,  the  attention  must  be  directed 
from  the  units  of  the  lower  line  to  the  tens  of  the 
upper  line,  a  movement  which  will  be  denoted  by  an 
oblique  line,\.  Then,  the  attention  will  be  directed 
from  the  tens  of  the  lower  line  to  the  units  of  the 
upper,  and  this  will  require  for  marking  it  an  oblique 
line  with  its  inclination  opposite  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding /.  Lastly,  we  pass  from  the  tens  of  the 
lower  line  to  the  tens  of  the  upper  line,  and  indi- 
cate the  same  by  a  perpendicular  line,  |  .  The  work 
is  now  done,  and  if  we  collect  the  several  lines  which 
denote  the  separate  steps  in  the  process  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  operation  as  a  whole,  they  will  give  us  the 
following  diagram  |  X^| .  Were  the  number  of  places 
in  the  two  factors  increased,  the  diagram,  which  would 
show  the  combined  result  of  the  several  steps  in  the 
operation,  would  exhibit  the  oblique  cross  as  its  dis- 
tinctive feature  even  more  prominently  than  this.  I 
therefore  infer  that  it  indicates  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  class  it  with  demonstratives.  The  sign  of 
division,  -r-,  is  too  obviously  the  skeleton  of  the  frac- 
tional form  to  require  a  word  here,  and  that  of  ratio, 
: ,  is  clearly  specialized  from  this. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

This  important  class  of  words  will  be  found  closely 
related  to  the  demonstratives  ;  and  as  they  were  sug- 
gested in  the  preceding  chapter  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  of  the  forms  to  and  at,  it  seems  best  to 
treat  of  them  in  this  place.  Their  name,  from  the 
Latin  prm,  hefore,  and  ponere,  to  place,  shows  plainly 
enough  how  the  early  grammarians  who  coined  the 
name  regarded  these  words ;  and  of  itself  furnishes 
in  its  first  syllable  a  good  illustrative  example.  They 
were  regarded  as  prefixed  to  verbs,  or  to  nouns  and 
adjectives  derived  from  verbs  so  generally  that  this 
was  their  distinctive  mark.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  for 
which  and  upon  which  the  science  of  grammar  was 
first  formed,  this  was  true.  In  those  languages  they 
were  adverbs,  and  nouns  in  different  cases,  and,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  tlieir  history,  had  stood  as  independ- 
ent words.  Compounded  with  the  verb  or  with  the 
derivative  from  it,  they  indicated  in  connection  with 
the  subject-term  of  the  relation  what  the  nature  of 
that  relation  was  to  be,  and  we  often  find  the  relation 
shown  a  second  time  in  connection  with  the  object- 
term  by  means  of  a  case-ending,  as  in  the  Latin,  '^ad- 
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j'ungo  mihi  amicum,"  I  gain  a  friend;  or,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  Latin  idiom,  I  join  to  myself  a 
friend.  In  this  example,  the  relation  expressed  in 
English  by  to  alone,  in  the  Latin  is  expressed  in  con- 
nection "with  the  action  from  which  the  relation  arises 
by  the  preposition  ad  prefixed  to  the  word  which 
names  the  action,  and  the  same  relation  is  also  indi- 
cated in  the  second  term  of  the  relation  by  the  case- 
form  of  mihi.  In  early  Latin  the  preposition  was 
often  repeated,  and  so,  too,  by  Cicero  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  as  *'  Conferte  Tianc  pacem  cum  illo  iello  "  : 
where  the  preposition  con  in  conferte  is  repeated  un- 
der its  proper  form  in  the  word  cum,  while  the  same 
relation,  which  this  word  emphatically  expresses  by  its 
repetition,  is  also  shown  by  the  case-ending  of  the 
words  illo  hello,  so  important  an  element  of  the  propo- 
sition is  this  idea  of  relation.  Zumpt,  in  his  "  Latin 
Grammar,"  says  of  the  prepositions,  "  Their  Latin 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  of  their  being  placed, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  before  their  noun."  I  apprehend 
that  such  is  the  opinion  of  most  grammarians  with 
regard  not  only  to  the  Latin  preposition,  but  to  this 
part  of  speech  in  our  own  English  language ;  but  there 
are  several  objections  to  this  view.  In  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  all  stand  before  their  noun  or  the  objective 
term  of  their  relation.  The  familiar  ^^  Pax  voMscum 
esto  "  shows  that  the  preposition  cum  is  put  after  its 
object ;  tenus  is  regularly,  and  erga  sometimes,  so 
placed.  Again,  to  call  a  word  a  preposition  implies 
that  it  not  only  goes  before  its  noun  or  pronoun,  but 
immediatelif  before  it,  so  as  to  become  a  proclitic.  It 
is  the  case  that  it  usually  stands  just  before  its  noun 
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in  Latin ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  universal  or  neces- 
sary, as  will  appear  from  the  following  sentence,  "  Cic. 
ad  Her.,"  L.  Ill,  cap.  xvi  :  ^^  Nunc  ad  thesaurum 
inventorum,  atque  ad  omnium  partium  rhetoricce  cus- 
tpdem  memoriam  transeamus"  In  the  first  clause  of 
this  sentence  the  preposition  stands  directly  before  its 
noun ;  in  the  second  clause  it  is  as  far  removed  from 
its  noun  as  it  well  can  be,  and  that,  too,  without  giv- 
ing any  prominence  to  the  relation.  This  single  in- 
stance is  sufficient  to  show  that  these  words  are  in  no 
such  sense  prepositive  with  reference  to  their  nouns 
as  they  are  with  reference  to  the  verbs,  nouns,  and 
adjectives  with  which  they  combine,  and  it  is  there- 
fore fair  to  conclude  that  from  this  latter  circum- 
stance they  received  their  name  from  the  early  gram- 
marians. 

"We  have  borrowed  the  name  from  Latin  gram- 
marians, and  we  have  borrowed  many  words  of  this 
class  from  the  Latin  language  ;  but  we  employ  them 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  from  which  they  were 
named  only  when  we  use  them  in  compounds,  as 
evoke,  to  call  forth,  and  revoke,  to  caU  lach  j  inter- 
cession,  a  going  between,  and  recession,  a  going  apart 
from.  These  examples  will  indicate  how  widely  the 
Saxon  usage  varies  from  the  Latin.  In  compounding 
the  prepositions  with  adverbs  the  two  idioms  are  still 
more  at  variance.  Adhuc,  of  the  Latin  becomes  hith- 
erto in  English,  and  (Zehinc  finds  its  counterpart  in 
our  hence-forward.  Under  Saxon  influence  has  been 
formed  that  numerous  class  of  words  represented  by 
such  forms  as  herein,  thereof,  where%,  there/ore  (for 
that  cause  or  reason),  heiewith,  thereat,  etc.    We  out- 
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do  the  Germans  in  our  tendency  to  carry  the  prepo- 
sition over  beyond  the  verb  in  compounds ;  that  is, 
the  German  more  nearly  coincides  with  the  Latin 
than  does  the  English  in  this  matter.  For  instance, 
awleiten  is  our  lead  on,  and  aJstehen  is  our  stand  ly. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  our  compounds,  it  seems  to 
make  a  difference  whether  the  preposition  be  before 
or  after  the  verb ;  as,  if  I  say  that  I  have  o«;erlooked 
the  paper,  I  mean  that  I  have  failed  to  notice  it,  or 
to  discover  it  upon  search ;  but  if  I  say  that  I  have 
looked  over  the  paper,  I  mean  that  I  have  examined 
the  same. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  tendency  in  our  lan- 
guage, to  carry  the  preposition  over  beyond  the  verb, 
favors  the  view  that  it  receives  its  name  from  standing 
before  its  noun  ;  but  on  that  ground  there  are  many 
words  better  entitled  to  the  name,  as  will  appear  from 
such  examples  as  occur  in  this  very  clause — on  that 
ground,  to  the  name,  from  such  examples,  in  this  very 
clause — where  the  words  that,  the,  such,  and  this  very 
are  necessarily  before  the  nouns,  and  as  intimately 
as  possible  connected  with  them,  while  the  words  on, 
to,  from,  and  in  are  not  necessarily  before  or  near 
the  nouns.  It  may  seem  that,  as  the  relation  is  be- 
tween its  two  terms,  and  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  before  he  can  express  both  terms,  the  prepo- 
sition must  necessarily  occur  between  them  in  speak- 
ing or  writing ;  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  rela- 
tive and  interrogative  clauses  other  principles  overrule 
this  tendency.  In  these  clauses  the  preposition  either 
precedes  or  follows  both  terms  of  the  relation  ;  as,  if 
I  speak  of  the  work  upon  which  I  am  engaged,  the 
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preposition  upon  stands  before  botli  terms  of  the  rela- 
tion ;  so,  also,  if  I  ask,  Upon  what  work  are  you  en- 
gaged ?  It  may  be  thought  that  the  preposition  is 
attracted  to  this  place  by  an  inherent  tendency  to 
precede  the  second  term  of  the  relation.  That  this 
is  not  the  case  will  be  seen  in  the  frequent  removal  of 
the  preposition,  not  only  in  speaking,  but  also  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  end  of  the  relative  or  the  interrogative 
clause,  so  as  to  speak  of  the  work  which  I  am  engaged 
upon^  or  to  inquire.  What  work  are  you  engaged 
upon  f  Indeed,  this  position  of  the  preposition  after 
both  terms  of  the  relation  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
English  idiom,  and  the  reason  appears  to  be  that  per- 
spicuity requires  that  the  relative  stand  .as  near  its 
antecedent  as  possible,  and  the  interrogative  word 
needs  to  stand  first  in  a  question,  for  reasons  which 
belong  to  the  right  inflection  of  our  language  in 
speaking.  That  the  preposition  does  not  necessarily 
stand  near  the  second  term  of  the  relation  in  Latin 
has  been  shown  in  the  sentence  quoted  from  Cicero. 
It  is  clear  that  in  our  own  language  it  may  be  remote 
from  this  term.  In  speaking  of  a  tourist  I  may  say 
that  he  went  to  Eisleben,  or  I  may  prefer  concisely  to 
express  in  this  connection  the  motive  of  his  visit  and 
say  that  he  went  to  the  town  which  was  the  birthplace 
of  Martin  Luther — Eisleben.  Now,  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  word  town  expresses  the  second  term  of  rela- 
tion after  to.  Logically,  it  can  not  be  this  unless  the 
words  the  town  are  made  definite  by  the  context ;  that 
is,  unless  there  has  been  previous  mention  of  Eisleben, 
and  the  town  is  that  particular  one.  But  had  that 
been  the  case,  the  statement  that  it  was  the  birth- 
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place  of  Luther  would  not  have  been  made  in  a  de- 
pendent clause.  The  tow7i,  then,  not  being  definite 
from  the  context,  does  not  express  the  second  term  of 
the  relation.  Whether  it  is  fully  expressed  by  these 
words,  in  connection  with  the  added  relative  clause, 
depends  upon  whether  the  hearer  or  reader  recalls  to 
mind,  or  fails  to  recall,  the  birthplace  of  Luther.  If 
he  recalls  it,  then  he  has  it  complete  when  he  hears 
or  reads  the  name  Martin  Luther;  not  that  Martin 
Luther  is  that  term,  but  the  name  is  essential  to  the 
term.  If  he  does  not  recall  the  historical  fact  alluded 
to  but  not  expressed,  then  will  the  appositive,  Eis- 
leben,  be  to  him  the  second  term  of  the  relation,  and 
not  less  distinctly  so  than  if  it  had  followed  the  prepo- 
sition to  immediately. 

To  give  a  clearer  and  more  complete  idea  of  the 
different  views  grammarians  have  had  of  this  part  of 
speech,  in  different  languages,  and  at  widely  separate 
periods,  I  wiU  quote  first  from  French  authors  writing 
upon  their  own  or  the  Latin  language  : 

"  La  preposicion  est  une  partie  du  langage  indeclinable 
qn'on  propose  aux  autres  parties  par  ajonccion  ou  compo- 
sition."— Zoys  Meigret^  1550. 

The  preposition  is  an  indeclinable  part  of  speech 
which  is  prefixed  to  other  parts  of  speech  by  adjunc- 
tion or  composition. 

"Les  prepositions  sont  semblablement  des  adverbes." — 
P.  de  la  Ramee^  1587. 

The  prepositions  are  really  adverbs. 
"  La  proposition  est  une  partie  d'oraison  indeclinable,  qui 
estant  adjout6e  d  quelqu'autre  partie  d'oraison,  la  rOgit  et 
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sert  a  en  marquer  les  divers  rapports." — Regnier  Desma/raUj 
1706. 

The  preposition  is  an  indeclinable  part  of  speech, 
which,  being  added  to  some  other  part  of  speech,  gov- 
erns it  and  serves  to  show  its  various  relations. 

"  Les  propositions  servent  d  marqaer  les  rapports  que  les 
choses  ont  les  nnes  aux  autres." — Fort-Boyaly  1752. 

Prepositions  serve  to  point  out  the  relations  which 
things  have  one  with  another. 

"  La  proposition  sert  d  indiquer  la  second  term  d'nn  rap- 
port."— Condillacj  1755. 

The  preposition  serves  to  indicate  the  second  term 
of  a  relation. 

"  La  proposition  est  un  mot  qni  sert  4  joindre  le  nom  on 
pronom  suivant  an  mot  qui  la  precMe." — Lhomond,  1831. 

The  preposition  is  a  word  which  serves  to  join  the 
noun  or  pronoun  following  to  the  word  which  pre- 
cedes it. 

From  the  Spanish  grammarians  I  will  quote  but 
two  definitions  of  this  class  of  words  : 

"  La  preposicion  es  una  parte  indeclinable  de  la  oracion 
que  se  antepone  4  las  demas  por  aposicion  y  composicion." — 
Gayosoj  1769. 

The  preposition  is  an  indeclinable  part  of  speech 
which  is  put  before  others  by  apposition  and  compo- 
sition. 

"  Preposicion  es  un  signo  indeclinable  que  espresa  la  rela- 
cion  que  hay  entre  los  nombres  y  entre  estos  y  los  verbos." 
— Gram.  Cast. 
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The  preposition  is  an  indeclinable  sign  which  ex- 
presses the  relation  there  is  between  nouns,  and 
between  them  and  verbs. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  grammars  of 
our  own  language  are  comparatiyely  recent,  it  having 
been  the  practice  in  earlier  times  to  explain  the  con- 
struction of  the  English  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Latin.  Two  definitions  will  serve  to  represent  fairly 
the  views  of  our  grammarians  upon  this  class  of 
words  : 

"  A  preposition  signifies  some  relation  which  the  thing  by 
the  word  following  it  has  to  something  going  before  it  in  the 
discourse. ' ' — Johnson, 

*'  Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  with  one  another, 
and  to  show  the  relation  between  them." — Murray. 

I  have  introduced  these  numerous  definitions  to 
show  the  gradual  modification  which  the  views  of  the 
French  grammarians  upon  this  part  of  speech  have 
undergone  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  because  I  think  they  will  help  us  to  a  more  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  nature  and  office  of  these  words.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  definition  given  in  1550 — "The 
preposition  is  an  indeclinable  part  of  speech  which  is 
prefixed  to  other  parts  of  speech  by  adjunction  or 
composition" — coincides  very  closely  with  what  has 
been  suggested  as  the  probable  reason  for  these  words 
taking  the  name  they  now  have.  It  wiU  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  definition  given  by  Lhomond  in  1831 
coincides  with  that  which  we  find  in  our  recent  Eng- 
lish. Between  these  will  be  remarked  a  gradual  tran- 
sition, which  agrees  well  with  what  I  conceive  to  have 
been  the  change  which  these  words  underwent  in  their 
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use  upon  the  breaking  down  of  Latin  forms  and  tlie 
constructing  of  the  modern  Italian,  French,  and  Span- 
ish from  these  elements.  As  has  before  been  shown, 
the  Latin  employed  the  preposition  in  connection  with 
the  verb  to  indicate  the  character  of  that  relation 
which  was  to  be  instituted  between  some  object  and 
this  verb,  and  also  gave  to  the  object  a  case-form 
which  denoted  a  similar  relation.  This  complicated 
but  elegant  mode  of  expressing  relations  was  one  of 
the  many  causes  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Latin  and  the  formation  of  the  modern  languages. 
When  the  Latin  language  was  carried,  in  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era,  into  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  and  was  required  to  be  spoken  by  un- 
lettered barbarians,  the  refinements  of  its  logical  con- 
structions and  of  its  inflectional  forms  were  too  diffi- 
cult to  be  apprehended  or  imitated  by  those  who  had 
received  no  linguistic  or  logical  training.  The  meta- 
physical distinctions  upon  which  its  syntax  was  based 
could  not  be  made  by  a  rude  peasantry  and  a  fierce 
soldiery,  such  as  composed  most  of  the  nations  at  that 
time  subdued  by  Eome.  They  sought  for  a  more  di- 
rect and  less  complicated  mode  of  stating  the  relation. 
A  single  word  placed  where  the  relation  was  naturally 
thought  of  as  existing  between  the  terms  would  best 
serve  their  purpose.  This  was  found  in  the  particles 
which  had  previously  been  prefixed  to  the  verbs  ;  and, 
thus,  what  had  originally  stood  before  the  verb  and 
had  properly  been  called  the  preposition,  came  to  hold 
the  position  which  it  now  holds  in  English  and  in 
other  modern  languages. 

Taking  now  the  definition  given  by  Murray — 
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*'  Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  with  one  another, 
and  to  show  the  relation  between  them" — it  teaches 
nothing  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  these  words. 
Perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  art  of  writ- 
ing our  language  with  correctness,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should,  but  it  suits  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  engage  in  just  such  unprofitable  speculations  ;  and 
so  I  ask  a  few  moments'  attention  to  their  true  nature 
as  now  employed.  If  we  give  careful  attention  to  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  noun — a  name — and  its 
application  not  only  to  whatever  may  be  an  object  of 
perception,  but  also  to  every  idea  of  which  we  may 
have  distinct  mental  cognizance,  we  shall  find  this 
part  of  speech  in  our  language  comprehending  far 
more  words  than  are  generally  assigned  to  it  by  gram- 
marians. Assuming,  then,  that  the  noun  includes  all 
names  of  objects  and  events  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge through  the  physical  senses,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  mind  has  just  as  distinct  notions  of  the  sev- 
eral relations  of  time,  space,  causation,  composition, 
agreement,  and  repugnance  which  these  objects  and 
events  have  to  others  as  it  has  of  the  objects  and 
events  themselves.  The  words  by  which  we  express 
these  ideas  of  relation,  or  have  them  suggested  to  our 
minds,  are,  then,  as  clearly  nouns  as  are  the  names  of 
sensible  objects  ;  and  when  Murray  and  all  our  recent 
grammarians  tell  us  that  "prepositions  show  the  rela- 
tion between  words,"  they  must  mean  that  these  words 
show  us  relations  just  as  other  words  show  objects  of 
thought  or  of  sense — simply  by  naming  them.  If  I 
say,  the  hoolc  is  o^  the  table,  the  word  on  expresses  an 
idea  of  relation  which  exists  clear  and  distinct  in  my 
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own  mind,  and  suggests  the  same  with  equal  clearness 
to  the  minds  of  others.  If  I  substitute  some  other 
word  denotiug  a  relation,  and  say,  the  hooh  is  under 
the  table,  I  shall  change  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
as  essentially  as  if  I  had  substituted  the  name  of  some 
other  object  and  had  said,  the  lamp  is  on  the  table. 
"We  have  as  distinct  notions  of  the  relations  named 
by  the  words  on  and  under  as  we  have  of  the  objects 
named  by  the  words  lamp  and  table.  We  have  these 
notions,  too,  early  in  life,  and  we  acquire  them  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  that  we  gain  our  ideas  of  external 
objects.  If  I  tell  a  child  just  learning  the  names  of 
familiar  things  that  my  book  is  in  the  desk,  and  ask 
it  to  bring  me  the  same,  I  shall  be  as  much  surprised 
to  find  it  returning  empty-handed,  having  looked  only 
on  the  desk  and  not  within  it,  as  I  shall  be  if  it  come 
back  bringing  a  letter  instead  of  the  book.  The  child 
is  as  likely  to  mistake  the  name  of  an  object  as  the 
name  of  a  relation. 

Again,  the  definition  of  the  preposition,  that  "  it 
connects  words  and  shows  the  relation  between  them," 
indicates  that  they  serve  a  twofold  purpose,  and  that 
the  primary  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed  is  to 
connect  words.  It  leaves  us  to  infer  that  their  show- 
ing a  relation  is  only  incident  to  the  connecting  of 
words  as  the  leading  object  of  their  use.  Indeed,  Sir 
John  Stoddart,  speaking  of  them  and  of  conjunctions, 
says  :  * '  They  are  both  employed  to  connect  words 
which  would  otherwise  remain  unconnected  ;  but 
there  is  this  important  difference  between  them — the 
conjunction  connects,  and  does  nothing  more ;  the 
preposition  introduces  a  further  conception,  namely, 
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that  of  the  particular  relation  in  which  the  connected 
conceptions  stand  to  each  other."  Now,  the  objection 
I  make  to  this  statement  is,  that  it  assigns  as  the  lead- 
ing office  of  the  preposition  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
secondary  and  incidental  to  its  real  office — namely,  the 
showing  the  relation  of  terms  ;  for,  if  a  relation  is 
named,  the  mind  necessarily  comprehends  two  terms 
as  existing  in  such  relation,  and  that  is  all  the  con- 
nection needed  or  made.  Many  of  our  conjunctions 
connect  by  showing  a  relation  and  making  a  clause 
appositive  to  one  of  its  terms.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned therefore  as  compounded  of  the  preposition  for 
and  the  demonstrative  adverb  there,  substituted,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  in  German,  for  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  that.  Consequently,  in  the  sentence,  "He 
is  upright,  therefore  he  is  honored,"  the  connection 
is  made  in  this  way  :  he  is  upright,  for  that,  namely, 
the  being  upright,  he  is  honored  ;  in  which  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  connective  is  a  preposition  showing 
the  relation  of  causation  between  two  terms,  one  of 
which  is  an  act,  the  other,  the  reason  for  the  act  ex- 
pressed by  the  clause,  ''he  is  upright, ^^  which  clause 
is  represented  by  the  demonstrative  that.  Again,  if 
we  take  another  conjunction,  because,  which  was  an- 
ciently written  by  cause,  as  Tyndall  wrote,  "  God  per- 
secute th  us  by  cause  we  abuse  his  holy  Testament,"  we 
discover  at  once  that  it  consists  of  the  preposition  by 
and  its  object  cause,  explained  or  made  determinate 
by  the  appositive  clause  which  follows.  If,  now,  we 
employ  this  causal  conjunction  to  connect  the  clauses 
of  the  sentence  we  chose  for  illustration,  and  write  it 
thus :  "  He  is  honored  because  he  is  upright,"  we  shall 
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find  the  clause  *'he  is  upright"  appositive  to  the  noun 
cause,  and  the  connective  simply  the  preposition  hi/. 
Comparing,  then,  this  statement,  "  He  is  honored  be- 
cause he  is  upright,"  with  the  former  one,  "  He  is 
upright,  therefore  he  is  honest,"  it  appears  that  their 
only  difference  is  in  the  relation  of  their  clauses  ;  and 
that  all  this  difference  is  the  difference  in  meaning 
between /or  and  by.  If,  moreover,  we  transpose  the 
clauses  of  this  sentence,  "  He  is  upright,  therefore  he 
is  honored,"  and  write,  "  He  is  honored,  therefore  he 
is  upright,"  expressing  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
former  of  the  two  statements  connected  by  therefore, 
we  shall  see  just  what  is  the  distinction  between  the 
causal  and  the  illative  conjunctions. 

In  his  observations  upon  the  preposition  as  a  con- 
nective, Mr.  Stoddart  remarks  that  "if  the  verb  be 
transitive  it  can  not  be  immediately  connected  with  a 
substantive  by  means  of  a  preposition,  but  must  first 
be  followed  by  its  proper  accusative,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  substantive  expressing  the  recipient  of  the  action, 
e.  g.  : 

'  Now  with  strong  pray'r  and  now  with  stern  reproach, 
He  stirs  their  valour.' 

Here  the  sense  would  have  been  wholly  lost  if  the 
accusative  *  valour '  had  been  omitted  ;  and  the  same 
rule  applies  where  the  relation  is  marked  by  an  inflec- 
tion of  the  substantive,  as  in  the  original  of  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted. 

*  Nunc  ^r«c«,  nunc  verbis  virtutem  accendit  amaris,' 

where  the  ablatives  prece  and  verbis  amaris  show  the 
relation  of  instrumentality,  in  which  the  conceptions 
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expressed  by  them  stand  to  the  verb  accendit ;  but 
those  ablatives  would  have  been  unmeaning  had  not 
the  verb  been  followed  by  its  proper  accusative,  vir- 
tutem.'^ 

I  have  quoted  this  remark  at  length  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  convey  an  incorrect  notion  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  preposition.  "When  he  says 
of  the  English  lines  that  "the  sense  would  have  been 
wholly  lost  if  the  accusative  *  valour '  had  been  omit- 
ted," I  must  respectfully  protest  that  it  does  not  so 
appear  to  me.  **  Strong  pray'r"  and  ''stern  re- 
proach" are  here  named  as  the  instruments  with 
which  the  action  is  performed,  and  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference with  them  or  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  action  whether  he  stirs  their  resentment,  anger, 
shame,  or  valour ,  or  whatever  other  emotion,  senti- 
ment, feeling,  or  passion  is  capable  of  being  stirred  by 
such  instrumentalities.  Nay,  more,  we  may  omit  not 
only  the  accusative  '' valour,"  hut  the  verb  ''stirs" 
as  well,  without  the  sense  of  the  remaining  words  be- 
ing wholly  lost.  "Strong  prayW"  and  "stern  re- 
proach "  are  definite  in  themselves.  We  know  what 
they  mean  without  speaking  of  them  or  thinking  of 
them  in  any  relation  whatever,  to  any  action  what- 
ever. The  word  with  names  the  relation  either  of  ac- 
companiment or  of  instrumentality,  and  until  we  meet 
the  verb  it  is  not  determined  which  of  the  two  rela- 
tions is  here  intended,  and  this  is  the  only  loss  of 
meaning  which  these  words  suffer  by  the  omission  of 
all  the  rest ;  for  as  soon  as  it  is  made  definite  that  the 
preposition  with  here  names  the  relation  of  instru- 
mentality, then  it  makes  no  difference  with  the  mean- 
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ing  of  itself  and  of  the  object-terms  of  its  relation 
whether  he  stirSy  or  rouses,  or  kindles,  or  curbs,  or  in 
any  other  way  affects  the  feelings,  provided  it  be  an 
action  that  can  be  performed  by  such  means.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Stoddart's  account  of  the  preposition  after 
a  transitive  verb,  the  words,  "he  writes  with  a  pen," 
would  be  wholly  without  meaning  until  we  might  add 
whether  it  be  a  book,  a  letter,  a  promissory  note,  or 
whatever  else  it  is  that  can  be  written  with  a  pen. 
Moreover,  if  in  the  sentence,  "he  writes  reviews  with 
a  pen,"  we  say  that  the  preposition  with  shows  the  re- 
lation between  the  pen  as  an  instrument  and  the  verb 
together  with  its  object,  then  I  submit  that  we  imply 
that  he  writes  other  articles  than  reviews,  and  writes 
them  with  another  instrument  than  a  pen.  Turning 
back  to  the  lines — 

"  Now  with  strong  pray'r  and  now  with  stem  reproach, 
He  stirs  their  valour," 

if  the  grammarian  insists  that  the  adjuncts,  with 
strong  prayW,  and  loith  stern  reproach,  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  verb  and  its  object,  that  is,  with  the 
words  stirs  their  valoicr,  then  it  is  implied  that  he 
stirs  some  other  virtue  by  some  other  means. 
I  refer  to  the  Latin  line  from  Virgil — 

"  Nunc  prece,  nunc  verbis  virtutem  accendit  amaris," 

a  translation  of  which  we  have  been  considering, 
briefly  to  notice  a  preposition,  properly  such,  which 
the  English  version  fails  to  render.  The  verb  accendit 
is  a  compound  word.  Its  first  syllable  is  the  prepo- 
sition ad,  having  its  consonant  assimilated  to  the  con- 
sonant of  the  verb  candeo.     The  verb  alone  means 
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to  hindle  ;  the  preposition  marks  tlie  relation  to  or 
toward.  The  verb  has  its  object  virtutem  expressed. 
Without  regard  to  the  preposition,  we  should  render 
the  verb  and  its  object,  he  kindles  their  valor.  But 
this  conveys  not  the  full  meaning.  The  preposition 
suggests  one  of  two  objects.  The  more  obvious  with 
this  particular  verb  is  a  kindling  to  flame,  so  that  the 
words  may  be  rendered  he  inflames  their  valor.  The 
other  object  of  the  preposition  is  suggested  by  the 
context,  the  *' for tia  facta"  of  the  following  line,  and 
then  the  meaning  is,  he  kindles  their  valor  to  battle 
or  to  trave  deeds. 

One  remark  further  upon  the  ordinary  definition 
of  this  part  of  speech.  It  is  respecting  the  terms  of 
the  relation.  As  the  usage  is  the  same  in  all  lan- 
guages that  employ  the  preposition,  I  will  quote  from 
writers  upon  Latin  grammar.  Madvig,  introducing 
a  list  of  separable  prepositions,  says  :  "  The  Latin 
language  has  the  following  prepositions  to  denote  the 
relation  between  substantives."  Here  it  is  certainly 
implied,  if  not  expressly  stated,  that  the  terms  of  the 
relation  will  be  nouns  substantive.  Zumpt,  also,  says 
that  "prepositions  express  the  relations  of  nouns  to 
one  another f  or  to  verbs."  Now,  we  generally  think 
of  objects  having  their  relations  through  some  action 
of  ours,  or  through  some  natural  agency,  and  so  it 
would  seem  likely  that  we  should  find  the  object-term 
of  the  relation  connected  with  a  verb,  or  with  a  word 
expressing  action.  If  we  attend  to  the  examples  given 
by  Zumpt,  to  illustrate  the  preposition  "  showing  the 
relation  of  one  noun  to  another,"  we  shall  soon  dis- 
cover what  the  terms  of  the  relation  really  are,  but 
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they  would  neyer  be  known  from  his  definition.  The 
first  example  is,  "a  town  in  Italy,"  in  which  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  abbreviated  the  expression  by 
omitting  the  participle — that  the  words,  "m  Italy, ^^ 
do  not  describe  the  town  directly,  but  show  the  coun- 
try of  its  location,  just  the  same  as  they  would  if  we 
were  to  say,  ''a  town  situated  in  Italy"  Had  the 
grammarian  put  his  example  into  Latin,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  employed  the  participle  which  we  in  our 
haste  omit  to  express,  but  should  not  hastily  deny  to 
belong  there,  and  would  have  rendered  the  words 
thus  :  uris  in  Italia  sita,  to  correspond  with  "  Uris 
ex  adverso  Carthaginis  sita"  of  Pliny,  which  would 
become  in  our  idiom  "the  town  opposite  Carthage." 
His  other  examples  admit  of  similar  explanation,  as, 
'*  a  journey  through  Italy  "  is  a  journey  made  through 
Italy ;  "  my  love  for  you  "  is  my  Ioyb  felt  or  cherished 
for  you  ;  and  "the  first  century  after  Christ"  is  the 
century  first  succeeding,  or  numbered  first,  after 
Christ.  Indeed,  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
omission  of  the  former  term  of  the  relation,  that  we 
find  no  difficulty  either  in  understanding  or  employ- 
ing such  expressions  as  the  following,  which  occurs 
in  the  old  ballad,  "  Take  thy  Old  Cloak  about  Thee  ": 

"  To-morrow  I'll  to  towne  and  spend, 
For  I'll  have  a  new  cloak  about  me." 

Having  considered  at  so  great  length  the  nature 
and  office  of  this  class  of  words,  it  may  not  be  wholly 
without  interest  to  examine  the  peculiarities  in  form 
or  in  use  which  some  of  them  present.  And  first  we 
take  the  one  which  has  already  occupied  so  much  of 
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our  time,  the  preposition  to.  It  occnrs  in  its  present 
use  among  ns  under  two  quite  distinct  forms :  tOy 
when  it  points  out  the  relation  between  a  place  and 
a  motion,  as,  going  to  town ;  and  till,  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  word  denoting  time,  as,  remaining  till 
evening.  It  will  appear  at  once,  from  the  identity 
of  meaning  of  the  two  words,  that  they  are  one  and 
the  same  in  all  respects  save  form  and  application, 
and  so  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  as  we  often 
do  in  old  English,  till  used  indifferently  before  nouns 
either  of  time  or  place,  as  in  Chaucer's  **  Knight's 

Tale": 

"  I  woll  not  tellen  eke  how  they  all  gon 
Home  till  Athenes  whan  the  play  is  don." 

Grose,  in  his  ''  Provincial  Glossary,"  assigns  its  pres- 
ent use  in  this  connection  to  the  northern  counties. 
This  form  of  the  word  was  also  formerly  employed 
before  the  names  of  persons,  as  the  following  lino 
from  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  witnesseth  : 

"  Her  brother  cleped  he  him  ^iZZ," 

that  is,  he  called  her  brother  to  him.  I  find,  also,  in 
Kobert  de  Brunne,  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  : 

"  I  vow  to  saint  Michael, 
And  till  hallows,  that  are," 

where  the  latter  line  is  explained  as  meaning,  *'to  tJie 
saints  that  are."  Tracing  the  two  words  to  and  till 
back  to  their  early  use,  we  find  them  under  the  com- 
mon form  of  lull,  as  it  is  used,  I  think,  among  the 
Scotch  at  present,  and  followed  indifferently  by  words 
of  place  or  of  time,  as  in  the  Scotch  ballad  of  "  Gil- 
deroy" : 
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"  Gilderoy  was  a  bonnie  boy, 
Had  roses  tull  his  shoone," 
and, 

"  I  gave  tull  him  a  parting  luik." 

From  this  word  tull  as  a  parent  stock  seem  to  have 
sprung  both  to  and  till ;  the  former  by  dropping  the 
final  liquids  and  changing  the  vowel  to  o,  the  latter 
by  changing  the  vowel  to  i.  If  such  be  the  origin  of 
these  two  words,  it  affords  an  instance  of  euphonic 
change  in  our  own  language,  strikingly  analogous  to 
those  changes  by  which  one  and  the  same  letter  in 
the  Greek  words  gives  us  y  in  crystal  and  u  in  cube. 
The  word  till  is  rarely  found  used  like  the  form  to  in 
the  line  before  quoted — 

"  To-morrow  I'll  to  towne  and  spend  " ; 

but  still  it  is  at  times  met  with  in  cases  where  the 
omitted  verb  can  be  easily  supplied.  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing instance  from  an  anonymous  writer  of  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  The  piece  is  entitled  "  Dominus 
Denarius,"  which  may  be  the  original  of  our  "Al- 
mighty Dollar."  Throughout  the  piece  Dominus 
Denarius  is  mentioned  under  his  plain  English  title. 
Sir  Penny,  and  the  line  I  have  use  for  is  this : 

"  With  Penny  may  men  women  <e7?," 

where  the  word  till,  by  the  omission  of  the  verb,  is 
made  to  mean  approach  to. 

There  are  numerous  compounds  of  this  preposi- 
tion, some  of  which  have  been  noticed  already.  With 
in  it  gives  the  forms  into  and  intil  or  intill,  showing 
more  than  a  single  relation,  for  it  indicates  a  move- 
ment originating  without  certain  limits,  passing  those 
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limits  and  terminating  within  them.  Of  these  forms 
the  latter  is  rare,  but  is  nevertheless  met  with,  as  in 
the  example  below,  from  the  "  Orygynale  Cronykil  of 
Scotland,"  written  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  in  which  the  author  notices  the 
custom  of  Edward  I.  of  addressing  his  hearers  in 
French  : 

*'  The  king  him  answered  soon 
All  intill  FranTculi^  as  used  Tie, 
*  Par  le  sang  Dieu,  vous  avez  chants  '  " — 

unless,  possibly,  the  text  is  wrong,  and  the  word 
needs  to  be  divided,  the  latter  syllable  till  being  used 
as  a  form  of  the  article,  so  as  to  read,  *'  All  in  the 
Frankish,"  i.  e.,  in  the  French  language.  But  the 
same  work  affords  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word 
in  regard  to  which  there  can  be  no  such  doubt,  as  : 

"so 
Intil  his  leash  had  grey-hounds  two." 

Here  the  suspicion  is  that  intil  may  be  but  another 
form  for  unto,  since  we  know  that  til  was  not  unfre- 
quently  used  at  that  time  instead  of  to,  as  we  find  in 
the  following  from  the  same  author  : 

"  Door  and  gate  both  gert  he 
Aje  stand  open,  that  men  rayht  se  [i.  e.,  so] 
Enter  all  time  at  their  pleasdnce, 
Til  eat  or  drink,  or  sing  or  dance." 

The  word  unto  above  brings  to  our  notice  another 
compound  of  to  and  of  till.  This  compound  is  a  very 
difficult  one  to  treat  historically,  for  it  has  been  in 
our  language  under  the  same  form  from  very  early 
times.     I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  considered  by 
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some  as  formed  from  on  or  in  and  to  ;  but  I  find  an 
objection  to  this  view  in  this,  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  express  the  relation  which  it  should  if  such  were 
its  composition  ;  for  we  have  seen  that  to  alone  indi- 
cates a  movement  toioard  a  limit  or  goal ;  but,  as  the 
word  ends  with  a  vowel-sound  capable  of  indefinite 
prolongation,  it  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  a  continu- 
ing movement,  not  one  necessarily  reaching  the  limit. 
The  compound  into,  as  we  have  remarked  already, 
shows  the  movement  as  passing  the  limit  or  goal  and 
terminating  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  word  on  seems 
to  imply  continuance,  that  is,  a  motion  onward,  and 
would  not  greatly  differ  from  to,  or  essentially  vary 
its  meaning  in  composition  with  it.  The  following 
from  the  '* Romeo  and  Juliet"  of  Shakspeare  will 
illustrate  its  force : 

"  What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our  excuse? 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ?  " 

Again,  if  its  composition  were  as  supposed,  we  should 
not  find  the  strong  tendency  we  do  find  among  people 
to  make  the  word  to  an  enclitic  when  it  follows  on, 
and  so  to  speak  and  to  write  the  two  as  a  single  word, 
since  unto  would  exactly  answer  their  purpose,  and, 
besides,  can  show  a  usage  of  more  than  five  hundred 
years  at  least — an  authority  which  ''onto''  can  scarce- 
ly yet  claim.  Now,  the  word  unto,  with  reference  to 
place,  and  until,  with  reference  to  time,  seem  to  ex- 
press the  continuance  of  a  motion  or  of  an  existence 
up  to  the  very  limit  or  goal  aimed  at,  and  to  show  the 
motion  or  existence  as  stopping  just  there.  This  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  me  to  favor  the  supposition  that 
this  word  is  formed  from  the  union  of  up  and  to,  the 
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former  undergoing  a  euphonic  change,  rare  in  English, 
but  common  in  other  languages,  in  which  greater  care 
is  taken  to  secure  an  easy,  flowing  diction. 

Another  word  which  may  offer  some  points  of  in- 
terest is  the  very  common  preposition  of.  It  is  iden- 
tical, in  origin  and  early  use,  with  the  adverb  off ;  for 
this  latter  was  in  early  English  written  with  a  single 
/,  as  in  the  following  from  "Tyndale's  Workes"  : 

*'  Which  [ring]  one  of  the  lords  took  of  and  put  it  on  his  own 

finger." 

Indeed,  the  two  words  as  now  used  have  quite  the 
same  meaning.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of 
separation,  and  the  preposition  shows  the  relation  of 
origin  or  derivation  from  its  subject-term.  Both 
forms  of  the  word  are  stiU  in  use  as  prepositions, 
showing  the  same  relation,  but  giving  us  a  different 
meaning,  because  they  point  to  different  subject- 
terms  of  the  relation  ;  as  I  may  speak  of  the  battle 
off  Actium,  or  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  designate 
the  same  engagement.  In  the  former  expression  it 
is  designated  as  the  battle  fought  at  a  point  lying  off 
Actium ;  in  the  latter  it  means  the  battle  named  or 
called  of  Actium  ;  for,  if  I  were  to  write  the  battle  of 
Actium  in  Latin,  it  would  become  proelium  Actia- 
cum,  where  the  proper  adjective  as  an  epithet  of  the 
noun  serves  the  purpose  of  our  adjunct  of  Actium, 
No  preposition  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  employed 
between  nouns  than  this,  and,  although  it  has  the 
same  meaning,  of  itself,  yet  it  expresses  a  great  va- 
riety of  relations.  To  discover  the  relation  in  any 
given  instance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  just 
what  are  the  terms  of  the  relation.    I  had  occasion  to 
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speak  of  this  when  treating  of  tlie  definition  of  this 
part  of  speech.  Let  us  take,  for  illustration,  these 
two  phrases  :  the  son  of  the  king,  and  the  slave  of 
the  king.  The  preposition,  in  these  two  instances, 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning.  It  names  one  and 
the  same  relation.  If,  then,  as  the  grammarians  say, 
this  word  of  shows  the  relation  between  the  son  and 
the  slave  respectively  and  the  common  term  Icing,  the 
son  and  the  slave  would  seem  to  have  an  intimate 
common  relationship.  We  know,  however,  that  no 
such  relationship  exists,  and,  knowing  this,  we  can 
not  but  suspect  that  the  relation  shown  is  not  between 
the  nouns,  but  that  one  term  of  the  relation  is  sup- 
pressed in  either  instance.  The  terms  son  and  slave, 
of  themselves,  will  enable  us  to  find  the  words  to  be 
supplied.  We  see  that  the  former  stands  in  his  pe- 
culiar relationship  to  the  king  by  birth,  the  latter  by 
ownership.  The  son  of  the  king,  then,  is  the  son 
horn  of  the  king,  and  the  slave  of  the  king  is  the 
slave  owned  or  held  of  the  king  ;  the  case  is  the  same 
in  both  instances,  but  the  relations  by  no  means  iden- 
tical. Again,  to  illustrate  this  point  more  fully,  I 
may  say,  the  father  of  the  king,  and  the  son  of  the 
king,  in  which  the  relations  seem  directly  opposite ; 
or  perhaps  better  in  this  form,  the  father  of  the  son, 
and  the  son  of  the  father,  where  the  relations  are  re- 
ciprocal. Now,  it  will  be  noticed  that  by  the  same 
event  the  one  acquires  his  sonship  and  the  other  his 
fatherhood.  In  the  former  of  these  expressions,  the 
father  of  the  son,  the  son  stands  as  the  subjective 
term  of  the  relation,  and  paternity  arising  from  him 
passes  over  to  the  father  as  the  object-term  of  the  re- 
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lation,  while  in  the  latter  instance,  the  son  of  the 
father,  the  father  is  the  subject-term,  and  the  filial 
relation  passes  from  him  to  the  son  ;  so  that  it  is  the 
son  horn  of  the  father,  and  the  father  constituted 
such  of  the  son.  It  may  be  objected  here  that  I  have 
given  the  word  of  unauthorized  use  in  such  expres- 
sions as  owned  of  the  king,  or  held  of  the  king,  that 
we  should  say  instead  owned  ly  the  king,  held  hy  the 
king,  and  so  in  other  instances.  But  this  use  of  the 
word  ofy  to  denote  the  relation  to  be  shown  in  the 
instance  referred  to,  is  not  only  idiomatic  English, 
but  is  logically  correct.  In  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
chapter  iv,  we  read  in  the  version  of  King  James, 
*'  And  Jesus  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  led  ly 
the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  being  forty  days 
tempted  o/the  devil."  Here  the  temptation  is  repre- 
sented as  originating  with  the  devil.  He  was  using 
arts  of  his  own,  and  not  acting  as  the  agent  of  any 
other  power.  In  the  Bible  of  1551,  in  this  passage, 
we  have  not  only  the  expression  ^'tempted  of,'^  but 
the  words  "  was  led  hy  the  Spirit "  of  our  version  are 
there  given  as  *'was  caryed  of  the  Spirite"  The  old 
version  tells  us  that  Jesus  was  carried  by  an  influence 
emanating  from  the  Spirit ;  the  modern,  that  he  was 
led  hy  the  Spirit  personally.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
the  nearer  to  the  original  both  in  form  and  meaning, 
but  the  phrase  *' tempted  o/"  corresponds  with  the 
Greek,  as  also  in  the  same  chapter  ^'glorified  of  all 
men."  Such  expressions  as  ^'Tcnown  o/all,"  'Haught 
o/*God,"  etc.,  may  be  called  Grecisms  ;  but  the  Greeks 
saw  and  expressed  more  clearly  than  do  we  the  true 
relations  of  things,  and  so,  *^  taught  of  God  "shows 
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Him  as  the  source  from  which  the  instruction  iflows, 
through  wliatever  natural  or  supernatural  channel  it 
may  come  to  us.  Perhaps  in  no  way  can  the  source 
of  authority  or  power  from  which  the  action  proceeds, 
or  upon  which  it  depends,  be  better  shown  in  con- 
nection with  the  verb  without  indicating  whether 
or  not  the  same  be  the  efficient  agency  or  means, 
than  in  the  use,  sometimes  met  with  in  the  Greek, 
of  the  genitive  after  the  verb  without  any  governing 
preposition. 

We  employ,  for  showing  the  agency  or  means  in 
English,  the  preposition  by.  *<Too  used  a  word," 
says  Wedgwood,  "to  leave  any  expectation  of  an  ety- 
mological explanation,  but  the  senses  may  generally 
be  reduced  to  the  notion  of  side,^'  Perhaps  its  ordi- 
nary force  is  as  apparent  in  this,  from  Gray's  "Elegy," 
as  can  be  shown  in  any  example  : 

"  Hard  hy  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove." 

Horne  Tooke  refers  this  preposition  to  the  verb  le, 
making  it  equivalent  to  heing,  as  hy  day,  i.  e.,  day 
leing,  I  think  the  following  idiomatic  use  of  the 
word  renders  this  explanation  of  it  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least.  A  December  number  of  "  Notes  and  Que- 
ries" says:  "The  Christmas  number  of  *N".  &  Q.' 
will  be  published  on  Saturday  next.  Advertisements 
for  insertion  in  it  must  be  sent  in  hy  Wednesday." 
Here,  if  we  understand  hy  to  be  the  same  in  meaning 
and  use  as  leing,  then  the  announcement  is  that  "ad- 
vertisements must  be  sent  in  Wednesday  heing ;  that 
is,  they  can  not  be  sent  in  on  any  other  day.  Now, 
we  know  the  notice  does  not  preclude  their  being  sent 
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in  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  for  instance.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Tooke  or  any  defender  of  his  system  would  easily 
avoid  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  participle  he- 
ing  must  here  be  regarded  as  a  copula  joining  some 
predicate  word  to  Wednesday,  so  that  it  will  read, 
""Wednesday  being  the  limit."  The  objections  to 
this  are  obvious.  As  Wedgwood  says,  an  explanation 
is  not  to  be  expected.  I  would  simply  suggest  that 
the  word  originally  expressed  nearness  or  shortness — 
that  a  'by-way,  for  instance,  does  not  mean  a  5z<^e-path, 
but  a  sTiort  one — across  lots  ;  that  a  by-law  is  not,  as 
always  explained,  the  law  of  a  bye  or  town,  but  a  brief 
law,  or  one  of  limited  application — the  law  of  a  cor- 
poration, to  distinguish  it  from  the  public  laws  under 
which  the  same  individuals  live  as  citizens  ;  that  a  by* 
word  is  a  shortened  word  or  phrase,  and  so,  synony- 
mous with  nicJcnoxnQf  or  that  it  implies  a  loss  of  mean- 
ing until  it  is  so  called  from  its  insignificance.  There 
occurs  to  me  in  this  connection  an  expression  which  I 
have  never  met  in  print,  and  yet  it  is  well  grounded 
in  our  vernacular.  I  have  heard  it  used  by  lumber- 
men, and  think  it  may  be  in  use  among  seamen.  It 
is  the  phrase  ^^  by  and  large,"  giYing  to  a  statement 
most  comprehensive  scope,  as  our  ordinary  phrase  all 
in  all.  Had  Hamlet  spoken  of  his  father,  the  dead 
king  of  Denmark,  in  the  dialect  of  our  northern 
woodsmen,  he  would  have  given  his  opinion  after 
this  manner  : 

*  He  was  a  man,  take  him  dy  and  large, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.' 

In  this  use  the  word  by  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
large,  and  I  introduce  this  provincial  usage  of  the 
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word  here,  as  it  may  serve  to  furnish  a  clew  to  one 
of  its  early  meanings. 

One  word  as  to  the  government  to  which  prepo- 
sitions are  subject.  Many  words  have  in  themselves  a 
disposing  power  that  determines  the  preposition  which 
is  to  follow.  For  instance,  the  word  ahin  was  in  older 
English  regularly  followed  by  the  preposition  tOy  as  in 

Cowper's  "Task"  : 

"  feel  a  joy 
AMn  to  rapture,  when  the  bauble  finds 
Its  destined  goal," 

but  in  later  writers  it  is  taking  after  it  with  instead  of  to. 
Professor  Whitney,  in  his  "  German  Grammar,"  says  : 

"  This  is  closely  alcin  with  the  oflBce  of  a  conjunction." 
We  may  speak  of  differing  with  or  differing  from,  but 
the  use  of  to  after  any  form  of  the  verb  to  differ  is 
rare.      In  "Notes  and  Queries,"  however,  for  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1865,  I  find  the  following  : 

"  On  the  title,  in  a  beautiful  hand  was — '  W.  Crashawe, 
1595  :  Servire  Deo  regnare  est.'  Crashawe  was  the  father  of 
Richard  Crashawe,  the  poet ;  and  himself  a  voluminous  writer, 
though  of  very  different  views  to  his  son." 

Also,  in  the  New  York  edition  of  Froissart's 
"  Chronicles,"  I  find,  at  the  foot  of  page  11 : 

"  M.  de  St.  Pelaye  does  not  seem  to  have  known  all  the 
editions  of  Froissart.  I  have  three  of  different  dates  to  those 
he  mentions." 

I  can  not  account  for  the  preposition  to  in  these 
instances  without  supposing  that  it  was  determined  by 
the  nouns  just  preceding,  instead  of  being  governed 
by  the  word  different,  as  the  preposition  should  have 
been. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONNECTIVES. 

OuE  thoughts  upon  any  subject  naturally  group 
themselves  in  the  mind  according  as  they  have  some 
leading  attribute  in  common.  In  just  the  same  way, 
when  they  are  expressed  in  words,  will  the  several 
statements  be  more  or  less  closely  connected  by  the 
various  means  which  our  language  possesses.  And 
yet  there  are  instances  of  no  connective  appearing. 
When  the  thoughts  stand  so  related  that  they  have 
equal  independence  or  the  nature  of  their  dependence 
is  the  same,  we  omit  all  connectives  to  give  added 
energy  to  the  language  even  at  the  expense  of  clear- 
ness. This  is  a  usage  which  our  language  has  in  com- 
mon with  all  others.  This  line  from  Virgil  is  a  good 
illustration  : 

"Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos." 
Snatch  quick  the  brands,  set  sail,  bend  to  the  oars. 

There  are  other  instances  in  poetry  of  this  omission, 
simply  to  suit  the  measure,  without,  in  any  degree, 
affecting  the  energy  of  the  style.  At  the  opening  of 
the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  occurs  an  example  : 

"  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old." 
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Here  the  conjunction  is  omitted  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  measure,  and  the  mind  experiences  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  connection  of  the  clauses, 
since  they  hold  a  common  relation  to  the  leading 
thought  of  the  discourse. 

We  employ  for  a  simple  copula  the  word  and,  of 
"which  we  know  not  the  history.  Its  ordinary  use  is 
familiar  to  all,  but  it  has  some  peculiarities  that  may 
not  be  without  interest.  In  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Latin,  when  we  would  render  the  connective  emphatic 
and  so  bind  clauses  more  closely  together,  we  simply 
repeat  the  copula  or  use  it  with,  an  equivalent.  In 
English  we  connect  with  it  in  use  the  word  loth,  and 
by  that  means  secure  the  same  result.  Grammarians 
may  call  the  word  loth  a  conjunction  when  thus  em- 
ployed. To  me  it  seems  not  anywise  different  in  use 
or  meaning,  in  such  connection  as  loth  you  and  I, 
from  what  it  is  in  the  expression  loth  men  or  loth  the 
two  men,  which  is  nearer  its  earlier  use,  as  we  see  from 
this  line  from  Chaucer : 

"  And  sompne  hem  to  the  chapitro  lothe  twoy 

In  the  phrase  loth  you  and  1,  the  word  loth  intro- 
duces a  limitation  in  number.  We  see  at  the  outset 
that  two,  and  only  two,  persons  or  objects  are  to  be 
presented.  The  mind  gives  its  attention  entirely  to 
these,  and,  when  the  second  term  has  been  named, 
then  the  mind  is  in  readiness  to  receive  whatever 
thought  may  follow.  If  we  begin  without  the  word 
loth,  and  say,  you  and  I,  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  at 
this  point  in  doubt  whether  we  are  to  continue  the 
enumeration  of  particulars,  or  whether  these  two  are 
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to  be  followed  by  some  statement  relative  to  them. 
Now,  just  so  far  as  the  mind  is  freed  from  doubt  or 
from  hesitancy  of  action,  just  so  much  of  additional 
strength  is  secured  to  the  conjunction. 

This  word  and  is  often  found  used  by  our  early 
writers  instead  of  an  to  introduce  a  conditional 
clause  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  an,  the  equivalent  of  if  in  English 
until  a  time  since  Shakspeare's,  be  really  a  separate 
word  or  only  a  corruption  of  and.  From  Chaucer  I 
take  the  following  illustration  : 

"  O  swete  and  wel  beloved  spouse  dere 
Ther  is  a  conseil  and  ye  wot  it  here." 

In  these  lines  and  is  used  to  connect  the  condition, 
and  has  precisely  the  value  of  if  in  our  language  of 
the  present  day.  We  should  write  the  last  clause,  if 
you  will  hear  it.  The  use  of  an  by  Shakspeare  is 
familiar  to  all  his  readers.  That  he  made  it  the 
exact  equivalent  of  if  will  appear  from  these  two  pas- 
sages from  "Measure  for  Measure,"  spoken  by  the 
same  character  in  the  same  act  and  scene,  viz..  Act 
II,  Scene  1  : 

Elb.  "^it  please  your  honor,  I  am  the  poor  duke's  con- 
stable and  my  name  is  Elbow." 

Also  a  little  further  on  : 

Elb.  "  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a  respected  house." 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  if  and  an  were  em- 
ployed at  that  time  as  being  identical.  Still  farther 
on  in  the  very  same  scene  we  have  Froth  introduced, 
a  simple  gentleman — equally  simple  with  "  the  poor 
duke's  constable  " — answering  the  question  : 
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EsoALUS.   "  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a  year  ?  " 
thus  politely — 

Fboth.  "  Yes,  and  ^t  please  you,  sir." 
These  examples  will  serve  to  show  how  completely  im- 
material it  was  whether  if,  an,  or  and  were  employed 
to  connect  a  clause  so  as  to  make  it  a  condition  upon 
which  some  statement  was  based.  But  there  is  one 
circumstance  connected  with  the  use  of  these  condi- 
tional conjunctions  by  Shakspeare's  characters,  which 
should  not  be  oyerlooked.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
use  of  an  or  and  is  confined  mostly  to  personages  be- 
longing to  the  lower  orders  of  society,  such  as  Falstaff, 
and  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Shallow,  and  Slender,  and 
Pistol,  and  Simple,  and  Elbow,  "  the  poor  duke's  con- 
stable," whom  we  have  quoted  above.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  shall  find  the  more  noble  personages  who,  in- 
spired by  Melpomene,  drag  a  lengthened  train  along 
the  stage,  rarely  using  an  for  if,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  the  former  was  less  often  heard  at  court  than 
in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  the  unlettered  masses. 
I  quote  a  few  examples  from  "  King  Henry  VI."  : 

K.  Hen.   "  Ifihis  news  be  true, 

Poor  queen  and  son,  your  labor  is  but  lost." 

Glostek.   "  Yes,  if  it  please  your  mtgesty,  my  liege." 

K.  Edw.   "  You'd  think  it  strange  ifl  should  marry  her." 

Lady  Grey.  "  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  perceive 
your  highness  aims  atifl  aim  aright." 

Waewick.  "  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest  in  sight  of  Heaven 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss 
That  1  am  clear  of  this  misdeed  of  Edward's : 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonors  me 
But  most  himself  (/"he  could  see  his  shame." 
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I  have  been  at  pains  to  present  the  usage  of  these 
words  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  because  precisely 
the  same  usage  of  an  or  and  instead  of  if  remains  as 
a  provincialism  in  our  own  vernacular,  as  spoken  by- 
some  of  direct  English  descent,  in  the  more  retired, 
and,  therefore,  more  conservative,  neighborhoods  of 
New  England.  I  have  myself  heard  it  within  a  few 
years  in  such  expressions  as,  "  I  shouldn't  wonder 
and  he oame,"  instead  of,  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
came."  This  usage  is  very  rare  and  limited  to  that 
class  whose  contributions  to  our  literature  are  so  in- 
considerable that  this  peculiarity  of  theirs  would  stand 
little  chance  of  appearing  upon  the  printed  page  were 
there  not  some  one  to  adopt  the  lines  of  Burns  : 
"  A  chiel's  amang  ye  takin'  notes 
An  sure  he'll  prent  'em." 

It  will  show  how  much  vitality  there  is  in  the  dry  and 
withered  roots  of  a  language,  when  they  have  become 
so  mutilated  and  shriveled  that  no  one  will  pretend  to 
say  with  what  parent  stock  they  were  once  united. 
And  yet  they  live  on  without  showing  fruit,  or  flower, 
or  leaf,  or  bud,  or  greenness  even,  overshadowed  as 
they  are  by  the  vigorous  growth  which  is  going  on  all 
around  them. 

We  meet  with  a  striking  instance  of  the  employ- 
ment of  and  to  connect  a  conditional  clause  in  the 
"Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,"  chap,  xxvi,  14,  15  :  "Then 
one  of  the  twelve  called  Judas  Iscariot,  went  unto  the 
chief  priests  and  said  unto  them,  '  What  will  ye  give 
me  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  ? '  And  they 
covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver." 
Here  the  clause,  "  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you,"  is 
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clearly  the  condition  upon  which  they  are  expected 
to  give,  and  we  can  not  help  feeling  surprise  that  we 
do  not  find  the  question  reading  after  this  manner  : 
What  will  ye  give  me  if  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  ? 
But  the  translators  have  followed  with  exactness  the 
Greek  from  which  they  rendered,  for  that  employs  in 
this  place  the  copulative  instead  of  the  conditional 
conjunction.  It  is  a  usage  which  I  think  has  no 
classical  authority.  Its  effect  may  be  this  :  as  it  is 
followed  by  the  indicative  mood,  it  shows  the  condi- 
tion as  already  determined  upon — a  thing  regarded  as 
certain  to  take  place — and  so  the  question  amounts  to 
this  :  State  your  terms,  please,  and  1  will  deliver  him 
unto  you.  It  may  be  that  the  copulative  conjunc- 
tion simply  shows,  in  these  instances,  that  the  clauses 
united  are  to  be  taken  as  a  whole — treated  as  a  unit — 
leaving  it  for  the  reader  or  hearer  to  determine  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  sentence  whether  condition- 
ality  is  implied  or  not. 

The  conjunction  if,  which  we  use  for  connecting 
the  condition  with  the  statement  which  is  based  upon 
it,  seems  most  likely  of  any  of  these  words  to  have 
been  traced  to  its  true  original.  It  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  it  is  some  form,  either  imperative  or 
participle,  of  the  verb  give.  It  occurs  under  some  ten 
or  twelve  different  forms  in  early  English  writers — so 
many,  indeed,  that  I  shall  be  excused  from  quoting 
passages  that  will  present  all  of  them.  One  of  its 
most  usual  forms  is  shown  in  the  following  lines  of 
the  time  of  Henry  IV. : 

"  Gifever  I  might,  full  fain  I  wold 
Dou  ought  that  were  unto  you  leve. 
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Christ  keep  you  out  of  cares  cold  I 
For  now  it  is  time  to  take  my  leave." 

The  following,  from  a  Scotch  poet,  Mersar,  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.,  shows  a  form  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  verb  : 

"  But  gife  that  he  her  friendship  feel 
That  garris  him  sic  languor  lead  ?  " 

Our  early  authors  were  so  careless  of  their  orthog- 
raphy that  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  perhaps,  to 
trace  historically  the  changes  this  word  has  undergone. 
It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  g  was  changed  to  y 
as  in  many  other  words ;  for  instance,  in  the  following, 
from  the  old  romance,  "  Guy  of  Warwick  "  : 

"  Both  barefoot  and  naked  yede  he, 
In  hand  a  branch  of  olive  tree," 

where  yede  is  used  instead  of  gede  or  geed,  the  old  past 
tense  of  the  verb  to  go.     Thus  we  have  : 

"  He  thought  yif  ich  com  hir  to ;  " 

and  also  this  from  Stat.  3,  Henry  VII. : 

"  The  lawe  of  the  land  ys  that  yfenj  man  be  slayne  in  the 
day,  and  the  felon  not  taken,  the  townshipp  wher  the  deth  or 
murder  is  done  shal  be  amerced." 

In  this  we  see  the  verb  and  the  conjunction  agree  in 
form  so  far  as  the  vowel  is  concerned.  This  word,  as 
used  by  the  Scotch,  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  the 
participle  giveUj  as  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  Gin  living  worth  cou'd  win  ray  heart, 
You  wou'd  na  speak  in  vain." 

That  the  imperative  or  participle  of  the  verb  give 
should  be  employed  as  a  conjunction  to  introduce  a 
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conditional  clause  will  not  appear  strange  when  we 
consider  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  condition 
is  a  concession  made  by  the  speaker  or  asked  to  be 
made  by  the  hearer.  Precisely  the  same  use  is  made 
of  the  verb  suppose,  as  a  concessive  or  conditional 
conjunction : 

"  Stories  to  read  are  delectabil, 
Suppois  that  they  be  nocht  but  fabil." 

The  word  suppois  here  is  clearly  the  imperative  in  the 
sense  suppose  we,  or  suppose  you,  and  yet  its  force  is 
that  of  a  concessive  although  or  if. 

Many  of  our  conjunctions  are  but  abbreviated 
clauses,  which  in  their  original  form  showed  the  re- 
lation of  other  clauses  in  the  sentence,  and  so,  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  conjunction,  came  to  be  written  as  a 
single  word.  As  an  example  we  have  the  single  word 
howheit,  originally  written  as  three  (how  he  it),  and 
still  pronounced  as  such.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
verb  he  is  in  the  imperative  mood,  that  the  pronoun 
it  represents  a  preceding  statement  of  admitted  un- 
certainty, to  be  followed  by  one  which  can  not  be 
questioned.  This  single  word  can  be  rendered  let  it, 
that  is,  the  preceding  statement,  he  how  (or  as)  it 
may.  The  use  of  the  participle  being  as  a  causal  con- 
junction is  met  with  in  the  following  from  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher : 

" and  leing  you  have 

Declin'd  his  means,  you  have  increas'd  his  malice." 

That  is,  since,  or  because,  you  have  declined  his  means, 
you  have  increased  his  malice. 

Another  of  these  compound  words  which  may  offer 
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Bometliing  of  interest  is  notwithstanding.  Its  com- 
position is  apparent  at  a  glance.  It  was  sometimes 
written  as  two  words,  as  not  withstanding,  the  latter 
being  the  participle  of  the  verb  to  withstand.  The 
following  from  Shakspeare's  "  Othello  "  will  illustrate 

its  use  : 

*'  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do, 
But,  TwtwitTistanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  I  looke  to  't." 

The  participle  in  the  sense  of  opposing  relates  to  the 
pronoun  7,  so  that  the  sentence  in  prose  will  read  :  I 
not  opposing,  will  look  to  it  with  my  personal  eye. 
This  participle  withstanding,  or  the  verb  to  which  it 
belongs,  has  a  meaning  quite  different  from  that 
which  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  express.  To 
withstand  is  to  stand  with  ;  and  to  stand  loith  a  per- 
son or  cause  would  seem  to  mean  to  aid  the  person 
and  to  support  the  cause.  On  the  contrary,  it  means 
to  oppose  or  to  stand  against,  Now,  against  and 
with  express  relations  which  are  entirely  unlike.  The 
meaning  of  the  compound  can  not  be  accounted  for 
by  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two  prepositions.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  contrariety  results  from  the 
verb  being  used  in  the  sense  of  the  middle  voice  as 
that  voice  is  employed  in  Greek  and  Latin — that  is, 
the  action  being  reflexive,  exerted  upon  the  agent 
himself ;  so  that  I  withstand  is,  in  meaning,  /  stand 
with  myself.  If  this  be  the  true  theory,  then  that 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  direct  object  of 
the  verb  is  only  the  remoter  object  of  reference,  and 
the  sentence,  He  withstands  the  temptation,  is  mod- 
eled upon  the  Greek  throughout.     The  relation  of 
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the  words  will  be  shown  if  it  be  recast  in  this  form. 
He  stands  with  himself  with  reference  to  the  tempta- 
tion. So,  if  he  withstands  a  person,  it  will  mean  that 
he  stands  with  himself  as  to  that  person,  showing  that 
as  between  himself  and  that  person  he  chooses  in  his 
own  favor,  and  hence  we  have  the  idea  of  opposition. 
But  this  discussion  is  leading  too  far  from  the  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter.  To  return,  we  would  observe  that 
the  connection  of  clauses  is  effected  often  by  other 
means  than  by  conjunctions.  All  relative  words,  by 
relating  to  a  term  standing  in  another  clause  than 
their  own,  serve  to  connect  these  two  clauses  in  the 
closest  manner  possible.  I  would  not  limit  relatives 
to  that  class  of  pronouns  only  which  grammarians 
have  called  relatives,  for  I  think  that  other  pronouns 
partake  of  that  character,  and  we  have  many  adverbs 
that  are  relative  in  form  and  use.  Besides,  we  make 
frequent  use  of  participles  for  the  very  same  purpose. 
To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  relative  as  a  connective, 
we  can  not  do  better  than  to  take  an  example  which 
has  already  done  similar  service  for  the  grammarians. 
"We  will  suppose  that  we  have  the  two  propositions  : 

"Light  is  a  body." 

*'  Light  moves  rapidly." 

These  two  statements  may  have  been  found  upon  dif- 
ferent pages  of  a  treatise  upon  optics.  When  brought 
together  we  see  that  as  they  have  the  subject  in  com- 
mon they  can  be  combined  into  one  proposition.  If 
we  represent  the  subject  in  the  second  by  the  pronoun 
it,  we  shall  then  have  but  one  sentence  : 

"  Light  is  a  body ;  it  moves  rapidly." 
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Here  the  first  clause  has  its  subject  light  expressed. 

The  second  clause  has  no  subject  expressed^  but  the 

pronoun  it,  as  a  demonstrative  word,  directs  the  mind 

of  the  hearer  or  reader  to  the  preceding  clause  for  the 

subject.     It  represents  that  subject,  not  by  bringing 

it  forward  to  notice,  but  by  turning  the  thought 

back  toward  it.      Let  us  now  make  the  connection 

still  more  close  by  employing  the  conjunction  and, 

thus : 

"  Light  is  a  body,  and  it  moves  rapidly." 

Or  we  may  make  the  connection  with  a  relative  : 
"  Light  is  a  body,  which  moves  rapidly." 

Sir  John  Stoddart,  making  use  of  the  very  same 
example,  says,  with  reference  to  the  third  form  in 
which  the  conjunction  and  is  used,  "  Here  is  a  con- 
nection of  the  two  propositions,  yet  still  not  so  much 
dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  former  (not  so  inti- 
mate a  union  of  the  parts)  as  if  for  the  words  '  and 
it'  we  substitute  the  subjunctive  pronoun  which ^^ ; 
and  then,  having  given  the  fourth  form,  he  adds  this 
remark  upon  them  all  :  "Accordingly,  we  see  that  in 
the  punctuation,  which  most  accurately  represents  the 
proper  mode  of  reading  the  passage,  we  gradually  di- 
minish the  interval  between  the  two  propositions  from 
a  period  to  a  comma."  I  have  quoted  this  example 
and  these  remarks  because  I  think  the  reader  is  likely 
to  be  misled  by  the  tenor  of  the  two  observations,  and 
conclude  that  the  relation  of  the  clauses  is  precisely 
the  same  in  the  fourth  form,  when  they  are  connected 
by  which  as  it  is  in  the  third  form,  where  the  conjunc- 
tion and  is  used  together  with  the  pronoun  it.  That 
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this  is  not  the  case  will  appear,  perhaps,  if  we  obserye 
that  in  the  form  of  statement — 

"  Light  is  a  body ;  and  it  moves  rapidly," 

both  clauses  have  one  and  the  same  notion  for  subject. 
It  is  light  that  is  said  to  be  a  body.  It  is  light  that  is 
said  to  move  rapidly.  The  two  statements  are  equally 
independent.  There  is  no  subordination  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Both  may  be  true,  or  either  may  be  true 
and  the  other  false.  In  the  fourth  form,  where  the 
pronoun  which  is  the  connective,  the  subjects  of  the 
two  clauses  are  not  identical.  The  word  which  relates 
not  to  light,  but  to  a  lody  {some  tody),  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  second  clause  is  to  limit  the  indefinite  term 
a  body  by  a  descriptive  definition.  The  sentence,  then, 
as  a  whole,  means  that  light  is  a  body  such  that  it 
moves  rapidly  ;  or,  in  simpler  form,  light  is  a  rapidly 
moving  body.  This  will  show  the  subordinate  char- 
acter of  the  latter  or  relative  clause.  It  becomes  a 
modifier  of  the  predicate  in  the  former  clause,  and 
should  be  connected  by  that  instead  of  which, 

I  devote  the  more  space  to  this  subject  because  I 
think  that,  perhaps.  Sir  John  mistook  Harris,  from 
whose  "Hermes  "  he  drew  all  his  account  of  the  relative 
as  a  connective.  The  name  which  Harris  gave  this 
relative,  subjunctive^  seems  to  indicate  that  he  regarded 
it  as  connecting  its  clause  so  as  to  make  it  subordinate 
to  another.  He  says  of  it,  "We  may  with  just  reason, 
therefore,  call  this  pronoun  subjunctive,  because  it 
can  not  (like  the  prepositive)  introduce  an  original 
sentence,  but  only  serves  to  subjoin  one  to  some  other 
which  is  previous,^'    Now,  it  would  seem  from  this 
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account  of  the  relative  as  a  connectiye  tliat  it  intro- 
duces a  clause  which  is  subordinate  to  another;  a 
modifier  either  of  its  subject  or  of  its  predicate,  ac- 
cording as  the  relatiye  has  for  its  antecedent  a  subject 
or  predicate  noun.  Mr.  Stoddart,  just  before  he  in- 
troduces the  example  we  have  quoted,  says  :  "  It  does 
not  seem  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  language, 
however  convenient,  that  there  should  be  such  pro- 
nouns as  these ;  for  they  may  be  resolved  into  another 
pronoun  and  a  conjunction  :  and,  consequently,  by 
such  other  pronoun  and  conjunction  their  place  may 
always  be  supplied."  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
conjunction  puts  the  clauses  connected  by  it  upon 
the  same  footing,  while  the  relative  puts  them  upon 
an  unequal  footing,  making  its  own  clause  subordinate 
to  the  other.  I  wish  now  to  show  the  convenience  of 
the  relative.  We  can  employ  the  same  example  with 
a  slight  change.  The  statement  that  "light  is  a  body  " 
is  based  upon  the  corpuscular  theory  of  the  nature  of 
light.  We  will  take  some  essential  attribute  of  "  a 
body"  and  predicate  it  of  light,  saying,  "Light  is 
ponderable."  We  can  connect  the  following  state- 
ment only  by  the  conjunction  and,  thus  :  "  Light  is 
ponderable,  and  it  moves  rapidly."  If  we  use  the 
relative  it  can  relate  only  to  the  subject,  and  as  a 
modifier  of  the  subject  the  clause  should  be  intro- 
duced between  that  and  the  predicate,  thus  :  "  Light 
which  moves  rapidly  is  ponderable."  Here,  the  rela- 
tive clause,  "which  moves  rapidly,"  is  likely  to  be 
made  restrictive,  as  though  that  were  used,  and  im- 
plies other  light  which  does  not  move  rapidly,  an 
idea  contrary  to  our  conception  of  light.     But  let  us 
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employ  a  noun  in  the  predicate,  and  say,  "  Light  is  a 
ponderable  body,"  and  we  can  now  add,  **  which  moves 
rapidly  "  ;  for  the  relative  wMch  relates  to  the  noun 
body.  If  we  try  to  express  the  same  by  using  the  con- 
junction, we  shall  have  to  say,  "  Light  is  a  ponderable 
body,  and  it,  namely,  the  ponderable  tody,  moves  rap- 
idly "  ;  for,  if  we  do  not  take  pains  to  specify  that  the 
pronoun  it  represents  ^^  a  ponder aMe  lody,^^  the  infer- 
ence will  certainly  be  that  it  represents  the  subject, 
**  light."  To  my  view,  the  pronoun  in  language  bears 
a  close  analogy  to  memory  among  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  the  use  of  the  relative  compares  well  with 
the  exercise  of  memory  when  its  action  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  association.  The  observation  upon 
the  subjunctive  pronoun,  that  "  it  does  not  seem  es- 
sential to  the  constitution  of  a  language,"  and  this 
because  "it  may  be  resolved  into  another  pronoun 
and  a  conjunction,"  does  not  seem  to  me  a  happy 
remark  to  make,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  shown, 
that,  by  employing  the  relative  which,  we  can  by  its 
position  indicate  precisely  what  word  is  its  antece- 
dent, while  if  we  employ  the  conjunction  and  personal 
pronoun  intending  the  pronoun  to  represent  the 
predicate  noun,  we  are  obliged  to  repeat  that  noun 
for  distinction,  and  so  the  pronoun  goes  for  nothing. 
In  the  instance  given,  the  word  which  can  no  more 
conveniently  be  spared  from  our  language  than  the 
word  it,  which,  coupled  with  and,  is  made  to  take  its 
place ;  for  when  we  say  "  Light  is  a  body,  and  it 
moves  rapidly,"  our  statement  can  as  clearly  be  ex- 
pressed under  the  form  "  Light  is  a  body,  and  light 
moves  rapidly."    The  policy  which  would  exclude  the 
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subjunctive  relative  would  remove  every  pronoun  from 
our  language.  They  are  all  tolerated  because  of  their 
convenience. 

There  is  here  suggested  the  explanation,  very 
commonly  made,  of  the  pronoun  lohat  as  a  com- 
pound relative.  It  will  require  careful  attention  to 
distinguish  between  this  use  of  the  word  and  its 
more  frequent  use  as  an  interrogative  word,  where, 
of  course,  it  is  not  equivalent  to  a  demonstrative  and 
a  relative.  In  the  question.  What  did  he  say  ?  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  interrogative  use  of  what. 
When  the  question  is  quoted  and  made  the  object  of 
a  verb,  and  so  becomes  an  indirect  question,  the 
pronoun  what  is  none  the  less  an  interrogative,  as : 
I  do  not  know  what  he  said.  Here,  my  ignorance  is 
not  as  to  the  words  spoken  or  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  him  in  themselves,  their  import  and  their  nature, 
for,  had  I  heard  them,  they  might  have  been  perfect- 
ly familiar ;  but  it  is  as  to  the  answer  I  should  make 
to  the  question,  What  did  he  say  ?  We  have  the 
question  as  the  direct  object  of  a  verb,  and  it  would 
greatly  change  the  meaning  to  treat  the  word  what  as 
a  compound  relative.  Let  us  take  another  instance 
in  which  the  question  shall  become  the  subject  of  a 
verb,  and  so  be  made  indirect.  We  may  ask.  What 
has  the  future  in  store  for  us  ?  and,  in  reply  to  this 
question,  may  say.  What  the  future  has  in  store  for 
us  is  uncertain.  Now,  in  this  reply,  the  word  what 
is  clearly  interrogative,  for  the  uncertainty  is  not  as 
to  the  experiences  of  life  in  themselves,  but  as  to 
whether  more  or  fewer  of  any  or  all  of  these  are  to  be 
ours ;  that  is,  as  to  what  answer  shall  be  returned  to 
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the  question,  "What  has  the  future  in  store  for  us  ?" 
Almost  before  we  have  the  power  of  speech  there  are 
formed  in  our  minds  very  definite  ideas  of  hope  and 
fear,  of  joy  and  grief,  and  all  the  varied  fortunes  that 
await  us  in  the  future,  and  even  of  death  itself,  the 
crowning  event  of  all.  It  can  not  be,  then,  that  we 
should  express  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  life's 
experiences  in  themselves ;  but  we  are  uncertain  how 
a  question  with  regard  to  them  should  be  answered. 
The  same  usage  holds  with  the  interrogative  as  an 
adjective.  It  is  one  thing  to  ask.  Do  you  know  what 
rascal  did  this  ?  and  quite  another  to  ask,  Do  you 
know  the  rascal  who  did  this  ?  In  the  first  instance, 
one  is,  in  effect,  simply  asked  if  he  knows  the  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  rascal  did  this  ?  but  the  latter 
form  implies  a  reflection  upon  the  character  of  one's 
acquaintance  which  it  would  not  be  polite  to  make. 
The  observations  made  upon  the  use  of  what  will 
apply  equally  well  to  who  and  which.  It  would  be 
worse  than  idle  to  search  for  the  antecedent  terms  of 
these  words  when  they  are  interrogatives,  as  is  the 
word  who  in  the  following  from  Dean  Swift : 

"  He  laid  the  blame  on  somebody,  I  know  not  who  of  the 
company." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  connectives  must 
stand  near  the  beginning,  if  not  at  the  very  beginning, 
of  the  clause  which  they  connect  with  the  preceding. 
For  this  reason  the  relative  word  takes  the  first  place 
in  the  clause,  if  that  place  is  not  previously  occupied. 
There  is  still  another  consideration  which  leads  us  to 
give  it  this  position,  and  that  is,  to  bring  it  as  near  as 
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■we  can  to  its  antecedent  term ;  for,  as  we  do  not  inflect 
the  relative,  it  is  only  by  its  position  that  its  relation 
can  be  determined.  This  leads  us  often  to  transpose 
the  term  of  the  antecedent  clause,  and  say,  "  Happy 
is  the  man  who  obeys  his  Creator  "  ;  although  this  is 
not  necessary,  for  we  may  eyen  allow  the  antecedent 
proposition  its  usual  form,  and  say,  "The  man  is 
happy  who  obeys  his  Creator."  This  latter  form, 
however,  does  not  express  the  meaning  so  clearly  as 
would  the  sentence  having  the  relative  clause  incor- 
porated into  the  leading  one,  thus :  The  man  who 
obeys  his  Creator  is  happy ;  for  the  verb  can  be  re- 
moved from  its  subject  with  less  risk  of  obscurity 
than  can  the  relative  be  separated  from  its  antecedent. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  our  verb  is  usually  in- 
flected sufficiently  to  distinguish  person  and  number, 
but  the  relative  is  not  inflected.  This  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  relative  to  secure  a  place  as  near  as 
possible  to  ifcs  antecedent  will  account,  in  a  measure, 
for  the  frequency  with  which  we  find  the  preposition 
carried  over  to  the  end  of  a  relative  clause,  as  we 
speak  of  "the  work  which  we  are  engaged  upon,^^  or 
"the  land  which  we  live  in'*^ ;  and  then,  omitting  the 
connective,  the  two  phrases  become,  "the  work  we 
are  engaged  upon,^^  and  "the  land  we  live  m." 

The  interrogative  words,  whether  pronouns,  ad- 
jectives, or  adverbs,  show  an  equally  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  first  place  in  their  sentences  or  clauses, 
but  I  think  this  peculiarity  results,  in  these  words, 
from  an  entirely  different  cause.  In  the  languages 
earliest  cultivated,  a  sentence  was  shown  to  be  inter- 
rogative by  some  word,  and  not  by  the  order  of  words 
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and  by  punctuation,  as  is  so  often  tlie  case  in  English, 
Now,  it  was  important  that  the  character  of  the  sen- 
tence be  known  at  the  outset.  The  Spanish  people,  in- 
heriting their  language  from  their  old  Roman  masters, 
employ  the  mark  of  interrogation  both  before  and 
after  a  question.  The  early  Latin  and  Greek,  using 
no  punctuation,  put  their  interrogative  words  first, 
and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  elevation  of  the 
voice  was  upon  this  word  and  not  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  as  English  is  so  commonly  spoken. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  connectives  as  con- 
necting sentences,  and  this  is  the  only  purpose  which 
conjunctions  seem  to  serve  ;  for  even  in  those  instances 
where  they  appear  to  connect  words,  I  think  there  has 
been  a  condensation,  as  it  were,  of  speech.  In  the 
statement.  Two  and  three  make  five,  the  essential 
predicate  is  the  verb.  The  object  five  is  only  a  modi- 
fier of  the  predicate.  That  which  is  predicated  is  the 
action  making,  and  this  is  predicated  of  each  of  the 
two  numbers  separately,  and  not  of  them  conjointly. 
The  two  makes  a  part  of  a  whole ;  the  three  makes 
another  part  of  a  whole  ;  and  the  combined  results  of 
all  the  making  shown  in  the  two  propositions  give  us 
the  number  five.  Or,  using  the  conjunction  to  unite 
the  parts  of  an  object,  my  book-seller  may  say  to  me, 
"  I  ask  for  the  book  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents."  Here 
the  asking  may  be  regarded  as  applying  to  the  dollar 
and  to  the  fifty  cents  individually,  as  parts  of  the 
price ;  and  so  the  statement  may  be  considered  as 
made  up  of  two  propositions.  This  question  as  to 
the  real  office  of  the  conjunction  is  of  interest  chiefly 
as  leading  us  to  inquire  carefully  what  are  the  essen- 
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tial  elements  of  a  proposition,  and  what  constitutes  a 
predicate.  In  the  sentence,  One  and  two  make  three, 
the  object  three  is  no  essential  part  of  the  predicate, 
and  the  making  is  predicated  of  the  subjects  respect- 
ively. Of  course  we  can  not  modify  that  predicate 
by  the  object  three,  until  the  two  propositions  are 
combined. 

If,  now,  conjunctions  do  not  connect  words,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  Hoiv,  then,  are  words  con- 
nected ?  There  are  other  means  left  us.  In  throw- 
ing away  conjunctions  for  this  purpose,  our  resources 
are  not  exhausted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
general  import  of  the  definitions  of  the  preposition 
was,  that  "it  connects  words,  and  shows  the  relation 
between  them."  It  may  also  be  remembered  that  I 
admitted  this  to  be  a  full  account  of  its  offices,  but 
suggested  that  the  statements  should  be  transposed, 
so  as  to  read.  It  shows  the  relation  between  words, 
and  thus  connects  them.  Now,  taking  the  last  ex- 
ample, we  shall  see  how  the  subjects  07ie  and  two  can 
be  connected  so  that  the  sentence  shall  contain  but 
one  proposition,  by  employing  the  preposition  withy 
as,  one  with  two  makes  three.  Here  the  yerb  is 
cleai'ly  used  with  reference  only  to  the  number  owe, 
the  number  two  being  made  the  object  of  the  relation 
of  accompaniment  shown  by  the  preposition  with.  It 
is  also  as  clearly  evident  that  the  object  three  consti- 
tutes no  essential  part  of  the  predicate,  for,  if  it  did, 
we  should  be  asserting  that  one  makes  three,  which  is 
manifestly  absurd.  Any  contrivance  by  which  the  re- 
lation of  words  is  indicated  will  connect  those  words 
just  as  effectually  as  is  done  by  the  preposition,  as. 
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for  instance,  if  I  use  the  words,  the  king's  son,  I 
shall,  by  the  case-ending,  make  the  connection  just 
as  close  as  if  I  used  the  preposition  and  said,  the  son 
of  the  king. 

The  relation  of  words  is  shown  in  our  language  by 
prepositions,  as  in  the  last  example,  by  inflection,  as 
in  its  previous  form,  "the  king's  son,"  and,  more 
frequently  than  by  both  these  methods  together,  by 
position  alone.  So  commonly  do  we  place  the  modi- 
fier before  the  modified  word  that  we  habitually  trust 
to  position  to  determine  for  us  adjective  and  adverbial 
relations,  using  the  same  word  in  entirely  different 
relations  without  any  inflection  or  change  of  form,  as 
when  we  speak  of  a  red  cherry  or  a  cherry  red,  ink 
black  or  black  ink,  and  many  such  instances  of  mere 
transposition  of  terms.  Indeed,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  noun  substantive  and  the  noun  adjective  is 
often  dependent  upon  position.  So,  too,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  adjective  and  adverb  is  sometimes 
determined  in  the  same  manner.  I  may  say,  "He 
drives  a  fast  horse,"  or,  "  He  drives  the  horse  fast" 
giving  to  the  word  fast  quite  a  different  application 
by  changing  its  place.  The  connection  depends  upon 
relation,  and  any  means  by  which  the  relation  is 
shown  provides  also  for  showing  the  connection.  I 
may  say,  ^*He  makes  it  right,''  meaning.  He  makes 
the  act,  deed,  work,  or  whatever  object  the  word  it 
may  represent,  to  be  a  right  one ;  and,  by  inflecting 
the  word  right,  I  can  connect  it  with  the  action  and 
not  its  object,  as,  "  He  makes  it  rightly  " — that  is,  the 
work  is  done  according  to  the  right  manner  of  doing. 

Whenever  we  can  safely  assume  that  any  quality 
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or  character  belongs  to  a  person  or  object,  we  connect 
it  with  that  person  or  object  by  an  attributive  adjec- 
tive, as,  the  wise  man ;  but,  if  this  relation  is  likely 
to  be  doubted  by  any,  we  make  the  adjective  predi- 
cate, and  say,  the  man  is  wise.  Here,  we  call  the 
verb  the  copula,  and  say  that  it  connects  the  adjective 
with  its  noun.  I  think  it  will  appear  that  this  mode 
of  connecting  differs  but  little  from  that  of  position. 
The  word  wise  is  the  noun  wisdom  under  its  adjec- 
tive form,  and,  in  the  phrase,  a  wise  man,  the  con- 
nection between  wisdom  and  man  is  shown  by  the 
form  and  position  of  the  word  wise.  In  the  other 
expression,  the  man  is  wise,  we  have  the  relation 
of  wisdom,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  man,  shown  by 
the  form  and  the  copula  is,  Now  the  verb  expresses 
existence  and  nothing  more.  The  sentence  contains 
the  ideas  of  two  existences.  The  man  is,  and  wisdom 
is,  the  latter  existing  as  an  attribute  to  the  former. 
No  connection  seems  to  be  made  by  the  copula  is  oth- 
erwise than  by  bringing  into  juxtaposition  the  two 
thoughts,  the  man  is  and  wisdom  is.  The  mind  of 
the  hearer  or  reader  comprehends  the  two  in  their 
close  relation  without  any  other  connective  being 
needed. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

NOUNS. 

There  has  been  mncli  unprofitable  speculation 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  language.  Theories  of 
invention,  development,  etc.,  have  been  devised  with 
more  or  less  of  ingenuity,  but,  with  all  due  respect 
for  the  abilities  of  philologists,  I  must  say  that  I 
find  nothing  on  this  point  more  satisfactory  than 
the  account  given.  Gen.  ii,  19,  where  we  are  told  that 
"  Out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every 
beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them  ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  crea- 
ture, that  was  the  name  thereof."  According  to  this 
the  first  words  employed  in  human  speech  were  nouns. 
In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  consider  some  of  the 
properties  of  this  class  of  words  in  our  own  language. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  had  occasion  to  sjieak  of 
nouns  substantive  and  nouns  adjective,  from  which  it 
will  be  inferred  that  I  regard  these  two  classes  of  words 
as  but  distinct  varieties  or  species  of  the  same  genus, 
noun.  I  had  previously,  when  speaking  of  the  prepo- 
sitions, endeavored  to  show  how  closely  those  w^ere 
related  to  the  noun ;  and,  when  we  come  to  examine 
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the  nature  of  the  Yerb,  we  shall  find  that  exhibiting 
points  of  resemblance  amounting  almost  to  identity. 
The  function  of  the  noun  is  to  name,  and  in  this 
statement  we  see  how  the  same  word  may  be  used 
both  as  substantive  and  yerb,  for  the  English  noun 
may  be  traced  through  the  French  nom  and  the  Ital- 
ian nome  to  the  Latin  nonien,  the  original  of  our  word 
namej  and  the  verb  nomino,  I  name.  If  we  refer  it 
to  the  Greek  vcjlmj,  I  distribute,  it  will  be  found  to 
express  one  of  the  earliest  operations  of  the  mind — 
that  is,  to  classify  objects  according  to  their  points  of 
resemblance  or  contrast  with  other  objects  previously 
known.  Spinoza,  in  his  Hebrew  grammar  published 
in  1677,  says  that  all  words  in  that  language,  except 
interjections  and  conjunctions  with  one  or  two  par- 
ticles, have  the  power  and  the  properties  of  nouns. 
The  same  has  been  observed  to  be  the  case  in  other 
languages,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  at- 
tend carefully  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  noun,  a 
name,  and  to  its  application,  not  only  to  whatever 
may  be  an  object  of  perception,  but  also  to  every 
conception  of  which  we  have  distinct  mental  cogni- 
zance, we  shall  find  this  class  of  words  in  our  own  lan- 
guage far  more  comprehensive  and  important  than  is 
usually  taught. 

Person,  as  a  property  of  the  substantive,  rarely 
needs  any  attention,  since  it  is  so  commonly  made 
definite  by  the  substantive  pronouns  I  and  tliou  or 
you  when  the  person  is  other  than  the  third ;  indeed, 
these  pronouns  are  frequently  employed  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  indicate  the  person  of  the  noun  with 
which  they  are  connected,  as,  **  Now  I  Paul  myself 
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beseech  you."  There  is  an  instance  in  John  xiii,  25, 
where  the  matter  of  person  is  most  delicately  man- 
aged, if,  as  seems  likely,  the  person  referred  to  is  the 
writer  himself  : 

"  He  then,  lying  on  Jesus'  breast,  eaith  nnto  him,  Lord, 
who  is  it?" 

The  point  of  chief  interest  in  the  discussion  of  this 
property  is  to  discover  the  principle  upon  which  the 
different  persons  received  their  names,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  their  use  in  English  and  in  the  earlier 
languages.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  persons  do  not 
have  names  which  express  meaning,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
clew  to  their  nature,  but  are  designated  simply  by  the 
ordinal  numbers,  firsty  second,  third.  This  has  been 
explained  by  Harris  at  greater  length  than  I  need  to 
quote  in  order  to  present  his  theory  fully  and  with 
justice.  He  says  :  "  The  speaker  uses  the  pronoun  I, 
and  as  the  speaker  is  always  principal  with  respect  to 
his  own  discourse,  this  is  called,  for  that  reason,  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person.  Again,  we  say,  thou 
walkest,  thou  writest,  etc.,  and  as  the  party  addressed 
is  next  in  dignity  to  the  speaker,  or  at  least  comes 
next  to  him  with  reference  to  the  discourse,  this  pro- 
noun is  therefore  called  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
person.  Lastly,  suppose  the  subject  of  the  conversa- 
tion neither  the  speaker  nor  the  party  addressed  ;  here 
another  pronoun  is  provided,  viz.,  he,  she,  it,  which, 
in  distinction  from  the  two  former,  is  called  the  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person." 

Now,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  grammati- 
cal distinction  of  person  was  first  applied  to  the  usage 
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in  Latin,  and  that  we  have  borrowed  the  terms  of  the 
early  grammarians,  although  our  usage  varies  from 
that  of  the  Romans,  I  need  not  remind  any  who 
have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  idiom 
that  these  persons  are  numbered  first,  second,  third, 
precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  must  stand 
when  they  hold  a  common  relation  in  a  Latin  sen- 
tence. The  order  was  et  ego  et  tu,  both  I  and  you  ; 
not,  as  we  say,  you  and  I.  If  the  three  persons  were 
introduced,  then  they  must  hold  the  order,  ego,  tu  et 
ille ;  I,  thou  and  he.  It  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  examination  of  this  matter  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  relation  of  these  personal  pronouns 
to  the  numerals  one,  two,  and  three,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  if  they  are  really  kindred,  as  Donaldson  and 
others  have  strenously  contended.  We  would  rather 
seek  to  find,  if  possible,  the  cause  for  tl%e  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  order  of  using  these, 
pronouns.  That  it  took  place  early  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  modem  languages  will  be  seen  by  consult- 
ing old  French.  A  story  told  of  a  French  bishop  of 
the  Middle  Ages  will  illustrate  this.  The  king,  or 
perhaps  the  pontiff,  I  do  not  remember  which,  visited 
him,  and  the  good  bishop  felt  called  upon  to  deliver 
an  address  of  welcome,  in  Latin  of  course.  Feeling 
that  it  would  be  impolite  to  give  himself  precedence 
of  his  master,  he  arranged  the  pronouns  after  the 
modem  order,  as,  tu  et  ego,  you  and  I,  when  his  royal 
visitor  interrupted  him  with  the  criticism  :  "  Tu  es 
aulicus  melior  quam  grammaticus  " — you  are  a  better 
courtier  than  grammarian. 

Two  causes  seem  to  have  operated  to  produce  the 
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change  in  the  arrangement  of  these  persons.  The 
grammarians  always  speak  of  the  second  as  tlie  more 
worthy,  and  of  the  first  as  the  most  worthy  person  ;  as 
Harris  says,  **  The  party  addressed  is  next  in  dignity 
to  the  speaker."  When  this  idea  of  dignity  was  in- 
culcated, the  speaker  would  very  naturally,  out  of 
deference  to  the  person  addressed,  place  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  person  before  that  which  stood  for  him- 
self. There  was  another  cause  which  tended  to  the 
same  result  as  soon  as  external  forces  broke  up  Latin 
forms  and  arrangements.  The  yerb  must  agree  with 
the  subject  in  person  as  well  as  number.  Now,  when 
there  were  two  subjects  of  different  persons,  the  verb 
was  of  the  first  person  rather  than  the  second,  and  of 
the  second  person  rather  than  the  third.  The  verb 
was  governed  by  the  subject.  The  tendency  was  to 
bring  the  governing  and  the  governed  words  as  near 
together  as  possible.  The  verb  could  not  change  its 
place,  and  so  the  natural  result  was  that  the  first  per- 
son was  drawn  back  beyond  the  second  and  the  third, 
to  stand  next  the  verb.  The  same  is  observed  in  the 
case  of  two  or  more  subjects  connected  by  and,  so  as 
to  require  the  verb  to  be  made  plural.  If  one  and 
only  one  of  the  subjects  be  plural,  it  is  best  to  put 
that  next  the  verb,  so  that  there  may  be  no  apparent 
want  of  agreement.  Thus,  it  is  better  to  say.  He  and 
our  friends  go,  than  to  say,  Our  friends  and  he  go. 
In  the  Sanskrit,  the  pronouns  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
their  logical  arrangement,  the  order  being  third,  sec- 
ond, first. 

Number  is  a  property  of  most  nouns,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  pronouns  which  represent  them.     It 
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may  be  thought  that  number  pertains  to  all  nouns, 
since  we  can,  if  we  please,  form  a  singular  for  those 
that  haye  only  the  plural  in  use,  as  ash  for  ashes. 
Indeed,  we  find  this  singular  now  coming  into  use, 
for  we  hear  mention  of  coal  which  bums  with  a  white 
ash,  and  other  yarieties  leaying  a  red  ash.  So,  with 
abstract  nouns  which  are  found  only  in  the  singular, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  logical  reason  why 
they  should  not  haye  the  plural  form  in  use.  It  may 
be  claimed  that  goodness  can  be  used  in  the  plu- 
ral as  well  as  kindness,  and  that,  if  usage  had  sanc- 
tioned the  form,  goodnesses,  it  would  be  as  correct  as 
kindnesses.  That  is  yery  true,  but  I  beg  leaye  to  doubt 
that  kindnesses  is  the  plural  of  kindness,  or  that  good- 
nesses would  be  the  plural  of  goodness.  These  abstract 
nouns  express  qualities  which  we  discoyer  only  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  persons,  objects,  actions,  etc.,  and 
when  we  speak  of  kindnesses  receiyed  we  haye  in  mind 
different  or  separate  acts  to  which  this  quality  per- 
tains. Grammatically,  the  word  kindness  is  plural- 
ized,  but  logically,  it  is  another  idea  than  kindness 
that  is  made  plural. 

It  is  generally  represented  that  number  does  not 
pertain  to  the  yerb,  except  as  it  changes  its  form  to 
agree  with  its  subject  in  this  particular ;  but  there 
are  instances,  not  only  in  English  but  in  all  languages, 
where  the  yerb  seems  to  govern  the  subject  in  this 
matter.  I  may  say  that  the  Senate  yotes  an  adjourn- 
ment, or  that  the  Senate  yote  upon  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ. In  the  former  instance,  by  using  the  yerb  in 
the  singular,  I  represent  the  Senate  as  coUectiyely 
determining  the  question  of  adjournment,  while  in 
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the  latter  case,  by  adopting  the  plural  form  of  the 
verb,  the  subject  is  represented  as  a  collection  of  in- 
dividuals acting  individually.  May  not  this  effect 
result  from  this,  that  as  the  verb  expresses  an  act 
which  we  can  contemplate  as  single  or  repeated,  may 
not  the  plural  of  the  verb  show  the  act  repeated  ;  and 
as  these  repeated  acts  are  expressed  by  one  and  the 
same  word,  must  they  not  be  of  the  same  time,  and 
so  necessarily  require  a  plural  subject  ? 

The  regular  plural  in  English  is  formed  by  adding 
s  or  es  to  the  singular  ;  but  the  presence  of  a  few  plu- 
rals like  meriy  women,  and  children,  brethren,  etc., 
shows  that  in  the  formation  of  the  plural  three  distinct 
modes  were  originally  followed,  but  one  has  prevailed 
over  the  others,  and  all  words  coined  or  adopted  with- 
in several  centuries,  and  anglicized  as  to  the  plural, 
have  formed  it  by  adding  s  or  es.  In  early  English 
the  practice  varied  greatly,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  lines  taken  from  an  English  version  of  an 
old  Saxon  ode,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  early 
in  the  tenth  century.  The  date  of  the  English,  that 
which  most  interests  us,  Ellis  does  not  give. 
"  The  mightiest  of  alle  marine 

"Was  the  gude  king  Athelstan." 
"  His  seven  erlis  died  alswo ; 

Many  Scottes  wer  killed  tho : " 
"  The  hrothers  to  Wessex  yode 

Leving  the  crowen  and  the  tode 

MawJceSf  doggis,  and  wolves  tho." 

The  following,  from  ^^Layamon,"  of  the  time  of  Eich- 
ard  I.,  is  far  more  satisfactory,  since  the  forms  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  tampered  with  : 
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"  Tha  the  king  wes  iseten 
Mid  his  monnen  to  his  mete." 
(When  the  king  was  seated 
"With  his  men  at  meat.) 

*'  Heo  hafde  of  wif-monne 
Wunder  ane  monien." 
(She  had  of  women 
Wonderfully  many.) 

"  Moni  haeh  mon  iboren." 
(Many  high  men  born.) 

That  is,  many  high-born  men. 

This  last  example,  showing  the  use  of  the  singular 
form  instead  of  the  plural  with  the  adjective  moni, 
many,  reminds  me  of  the  expression  monie  mon, 
many  men,  often  met  with,  as  in  this  line  : 

"  Monie  mon  from  Dacie  sprong," 

and  that  I  have  somewhere  found  it  given  as  an  ex- 
planation of  our  lawless  phrase,  many  a  man.  But 
perhaps  this  adjective  moni  or  monie  was  identical 
in  its  use  with  the  German  manch,  which  may  be  used 
with  nouns  singular  or  plural.  I  like  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  article  a,  in  the  expression  many  a  man,  from 
the  termination  of  the  adjective.  Shakespeare,  in 
"As  You  Like  It,"  Act  I,  has: 

"They  say  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  a 
many  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live  like  the  old 
Eobin  Hood  of  England." 

We  should  find,  upon  examination,  many  of  the 
words  which  now  form  their  plural  in  s  or  es  original- 
ly making  their  plural  in  n  or  en.  One  example  oc- 
curs in  the  quotations  above,  crowen  for  crows,  or 
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crowes,  as  it  would  have  been  written  in  the  present 
instance.  The  following  from  "  Layamon  "  will  show 
how  the  tendency  to  uniform  endings  in  poetry  led 
the  writer  to  make  his  plurals  all  after  the  same 
model,  and  will  also  illustrate  a  remark  preyiously 
made  upon  alliteration : 

"  Of  hehge  iborene  monnen 

Tha  inne  hirede  wuneden, 

Of  horsen,  and  of  hafueJcen 

Of  hunden  to  deoren, 

And  of  rich  iweden." 

(Of  high-born  men 

"Who  in  service  live, 

Of  horses  and  of  hawks, 

Of  dogs  (hounds)  for  deer, 

And  of  rich  weeds  (garments). 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  what  the  chance  was  that 
we  should  say  horsen  as  now  we  say  oxen.  One  more 
extract  from  the  same,  to  show  how  he  adheres  to  the 
other  form  of  the  plural  when  it  serves  the  require- 
ments of  the  verse  : 

"  Alle  tha  Mnges 
And  heore  here-thringes  (throng  of  servants), 
Alle  tha  tiscopes  (bishops), 
And  alle  tha  clarcTces  (clerks  or  clergy), 
Alle  tha  eorles  (earls), 
And  alle  tha  heornes  (barons), 
Alle  tha  theines  (thanes), 
Alle  tha  sweines  (swains)." 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  early  English  poetry,  exhib- 
iting the  tendency  to  alliteration,  the  care  to  secure 
uniform  endings,  and  in  the  first  two  and  the  last  two 
lines  quoted  we  find  the  less  ancient  rhyme. 
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Many  nouns  formed  their  plural  for  a  long  time 
either  way  indifferently.  The  word  eye,  for  instance, 
made  its  genitive  eyen,  as  we  see  in  the  following  from 
"  Piers  Plowman  ": 

"  For  all  that  han  here  hele  and  here  eyen  syghte, 
And  lymes  to  laborye  with  " — 

while  this  from  Chaucer  contains  another  example  of 
the  same  form  used  in  the  nominative  plural,  and  ex- 
presses a  comparison  quite  characteristic  of  the  poet : 

"  And  in  his  harping,  when  that  he  had  songe, 
His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  head  aright 
As  dou  the  sterres  in  a  frosty  night." 

I  doubt  not  this  plural  may  still  be  in  use  among  the 
Scotch,  as  it  occurs  in  their  recent  ballads  ;  and  Grose, 
in  his  "Provincial  Glossary,"  gives  us  een  as  the  plu- 
ral of  eye  in  the  northern  counties  of  England. 

Another  word  which  originally  made  its  plural 
after  the  Saxon  manner,  but  which  has  since  under- 
gone a  curious  change,  is  the  monosyllable  pea.  De- 
rived apparently  from  the  Latin  pisum  through  the 
French  pois,  it  made  its  plural  in  en  among  our  early 
writers,  as  will  appear  in  these  lines  from  the  "  Vision 
of  Piers  Plowman  "  : 

"  Then  poor  folk  for  fear  fed  Hunger  yern 
With  green  poret,  and  peasen^ 

This  form  of  the  word  was  found  in  prose  as  well  as 
in  poetry,  until,  at  a  later  time,  the  tendency  seems 
to  have  been  toward  uniformity,  when,  dropping  the 
termination  of  the  plural,  its  former  singular,  peas, 
ox  pease,  having  a  plural  sound,  if  not  a  plural  form. 
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became  its  plural,  and  a  new  singular  was  made  for 
that  by  dropping  the  final  s  or  se;  a  mode  of  proce- 
dure quite  contrary  to  what  we  commonly  meet  with. 
In  the  Saxon  there  were  two  modes  of  forming  the 
plural  of  nouns.  A  few  added  to  the  singular  as; 
or,  as  the  Yowels  were  quite  uncertain  in  the  spoken 
language,  we  find  early  writers  using  the  terminations 
as,  es,  is,  and  ys,  quite  indifferently.  I  have  already 
given  examples  of  these,  but,  to  illustrate  the  license 
in  spelling  this  ending,  I  need  only  place  alongside 
one  another  the  following  lines  from  Chaucer  : 

"  To  make  lohes^  songes^  and  diteesy 

"Alas,  Fortune,  it  was  grete  crueltie, 
Soche  Mrdis  for  to  put  in  soche  a  cage." 

"  Of  lanibys  akynnys  hevy  and  blake." 

But  the  majority  of  Saxon  nouns  made  the  plural  in 
en,  and  had  Saxon  grammar  prevailed  in  this  matter 
in  determining  the  English  plural,  our  rule  to-day 
would  have  been  to  form  the  plural  by  adding  en  to 
the  singular,  as  oxen  from  ox,  or  by  changing  the 
stem  vowel,  as  feet  from  foot,  just  as  we  find  plurals 
formed  by  the  Germans.  In  the  prevalence  of  the 
ending  s  or  es,  and  the  discarding  of  the  termination 
en,  is  to  be  seen,  I  think,  the  influence  of  the  French, 
and  so,  indirectly,  of  the  Latin.  At  the  conquest 
of  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Normans 
brought  with  them  a  language  founded  upon  the 
Danish  Saxon,  but  having  a  vocabulary  largely  stocked 
with  Latin  words,  and  a  syntax  that  had  been  subject- 
ed to  the  influence  of  the  Latin  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.    From  this  time  on,  until  our  Ian- 
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guage  was  established  in  its  present  form,  French  was 
more  familiar  to  the  educated  classes  of  England  than 
was  the  more  homely  Saxon.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  French  language  was,  by  a  slow  process  of  evo- 
lution, developing  its  modern  form  from  the  discarded 
Latin  system  of  terminations.  All  case -endings  were 
finally  dispensed  with,  but  the  distinction  of  number 
must  be  kept.  Brachet,  in  his  "  Historical  French 
Grammar,"  shows  how  this  was  done.  First,  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century,  the  cases  were  reduced  from  six 
to  two.  The  nominative  and  accusative,  or  the  sub- 
jective and  objective,  were  the  only  ones  retained. 
All  other  relations  were  shown  by  prepositions.  He 
illustrates  the  forms  of  the  noun  at  this  period  as 
follows : 

"  SmOUULB.  PLTJBAI.. 

murSy  murus.  wwr,  muri. 

wwr,  murum.  murs^  muros." 

And  then  adds  : 

"  We  know  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  subjective 
case  was  suppressed,  in  both  numbers,  and  the  objective  re- 
tained (muTy  murum;  murSj  muros).  Whence  it  came  that 
(taking  mur  as  the  type  of  the  singular,  and  murs  of  the  plu- 
ral) the  letter  «  became  the  characteristic  of  the  plural." 

This  is  the  most  concise  and  satisfactory  account  I 
have  yet  found  of  the  French  plural,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  of  our  English  plural  as  well.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  Old  French  the  nominative  singular  is  the 
same  in  form  as  the  accusative  plural,  so  that,  if  we 
do  not  understand  what  is  known  as  the  law  of  the  s 
in  that  language,  we  may  conclude  that  no  distinction 
was  made  in  early  times  between  the  singular  and 
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plural.  I  find  an  instance  of  this  in  tlie  preface  to 
Gawin  Douglas's  ''  Translation  of  Virgil,"  written 
in  1512,  where  the  translator  addresses  the  poet  aa 
follows  : 

"  Maist  reverend  Virgil,  of  Latine  poetis  prince, 
Gem  of  ingyne,  and  flud  of  eloquence, 
Thou  peirles  perrle,  patron  of  poetry, 
RoiSj  register,  palme,  lauvere  and  glory." 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  rois,  in  the  case  of  address, 
and  clearly  singular,  has,  nevertheless,  the  form  of 
the  plural  in  the  modern  French. 

It  is  not  our  usage  in  English  to  make  the  adjec- 
tives agree  with  their  nouns  in  number,  as  do  inflected 
languages  ;  and  so  we  find  them  assuming  the  plural 
form  only  when  they  are  employed  as  substantives,  as 
goods  in  such  compounds  as  dry-goods,  or  in  such 
connection  as  goods  and  chattels,  etc. ,  in  imitation  of 
the  Latin  lonay  or  such  a  word  as  riches,  the  plural 
of  the  adjective  rich,  used  as  a  noun. 

I  had  supposed  the  plural  of  the  adjective  human, 
humans,  to  be  a  provincialism  limited  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  country,  and  was,  therefore,  surprised  to 
meet  with  its  use  by  '*  A  Light-Cavalry  Officer"  who 
was  a  contributor  to  third  series,  vol.  vi,  page  481, 
of  English  "Notes  and  Queries."  I  will  quote  only 
enough  of  the  communication  to  show  in  what  con- 
nection he  used  the  word  :  *^  A  horse  certainly  does 
not  *  shiver  with  the  cold '  in  the  same  sense  as  hu- 
mans do,  from  mere  exposure  to  it."  The  poverty 
of  our  language  must  be  abject  indeed,  if  it  stands  in 
need  of  this  barbarous  form. 

I  would  here  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  a  very 
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curious  word  which  was  clearly  an  adjectiye  in  its 
early  use,  and  still  remains  such,  though  described  as 
an  adverb.  It  is  the  oft-used,  and  ofttimes  wrongly 
used,  word  often.  As  an  adverb  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come such  by  the  omission  of  some  noun  which  was 
formerly  expressed,  as  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
Matthew  :  "  For  o/^e-tymes  he  falleth  into  the  fyre, 
and  ofte  tymes  into  the  water."  (Wickliffe's  transla- 
tion.) Oft  was  compared  first  as  we  compare  often, 
for  we  find  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  and  perad venture 
after  then  ones  beare  a  fagot  for  heresy."  And  Mil- 
ton, in  his  "Paradise  Lost,"  employs  the  super- 
lative : 

"...  Discoarse 
Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours." 

The  noun  employed  or  understood  with  often  is  most 
frequently  times,  or  tide  in  the  sense  of  time ;  but 
that  such  has  not  invariably  been  the  case  appears 
from  such  expressions  as  ^^  often  infirmities,"  and  the 
following  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"My  brother  wisht  thee  here,  and  thou  art  here  ;  he  will 
be  too  kind,  and  weary  thee  with  often  welcomes." 

In  every  instance,  the  word  seems  to  be  an  adjective, 
and  as  it  always  has  its  noun  in  the  plural,  it  appears 
as  though  its  present  form  might  be  a  plural  form  of 
the  word,  resulting  from  adding  n  or  en  to  the  singu- 
lar after  the  manner  of  the  Saxon.  However,  we 
have,  alongside  this,  old  and  olden  either  singular  or 
plural,  so  that  the  en  in  this  case  can  not  be  so  ex- 
plained, and,  perhaps,  whatever  account  is  given  of 
the  one  word  ought  to  be  given  of  the  other. 

5 
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"Were  I  writing  a  work  upon  English  grammar,  I 
should  scarcely  find  it  necessary  to  devote  a  dozen 
lines  to  the  matter  of  gender  as  one  of  the  properties 
of  the  noun  ;  for,  as  the  only  words  which  have  to 
vary  for  the  gender  are  a  few  personal  and  relative 
pronouns,  and  as  these  are  rather  distinct  words  than 
different  forms  of  a  common  term,  no  one  has  any 
difficulty  in  using  them  correctly.  If  grammar  be 
the  art  of  writing  or  speaking  a  language  correctly, 
then  this  subject  requires  but  small  space  in  an  Eng- 
lish grammar.  In  our  language  it  belongs  rather 
to  rhetoric.  The  reason  why  we  find  it  treated  at  so 
much  length  in  our  grammars  seems  to  be  that,  as 
all  adjectives  and  participles  in  Latin  have  to  be  in- 
flected to  agree  with  their  nouns  in  this  respect,  gen- 
der constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in 
the  grammar  of  that  language.  The  compilers  of  our 
grammars  have  copied  the  Latin  more  closely  and 
more  fully  than  our  idiom  requires.  In  the  Latin 
the  gender  of  nouns  seems  often  very  arbitrary.  We 
know  that  most  names  of  countries  are  feminine,  be- 
cause they  were  originally  adjectives  agreeing  with 
the  feminine  noun  terra,  and  yet  that  this  was  no 
necessary  distinction  appears  from  the  fact  that  some 
names  of  countries  were  masculine,  as  Pontus,  for  in- 
stance. But  then  the  question  arises.  Why  should 
terra  or  tellies  be  feminine  rather  than  masculine  ?  I 
think  it  arose  from  the  account  the  early  poets  gave 
of  the  origin  of  the  gods.  In  the  '*  Theogony "  of 
Hesiod,  verse  106,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
earth  is  the  mother  of  the  celestials.  This  character 
once  assigned  her,  it  is  no  wonder  she  has  retained  it. 
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and  that  we  speak  of  her  as  Mother  Earth.  The 
names  of  rivers  were  in  Latin  masculine,  because  they 
agreed  with  fluvius  or  amnis  expressed  or  understood. 
There  is  one  curious  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  naming 
of  rivers,  entirely  independent,  it  is  true,  of  this  mat- 
ter of  gender,  but  which,  occurring  to  me  now,  I  will 
neither  omit  nor  defer.  In  Latin,  the  adjective  word 
follows  the  one  limited  ;  in  English  it  precedes.  The 
Latin  says,  ^'fluvius  Rhenus,''  the  Eiver  Ehine  fol- 
lowing the  same  order  of  words  ;  and  so  we  speak  of 
the  Eiver  Po,  the  Eiver  Nile,  the  Eiver  Ehone,  and 
the  hundreds  of  others  which  were  named  for  us  by 
the  Eomans  ;  but  when  we  come  to  those  named  by 
the  English,  as  were  most  of  those  in  our  country,  we 
find  the  descriptive  word  first,  or  the  specific  before 
the  generic  name  ;  and  so  we  speak  of  the  Eed  Eiver, 
the  Ohio  Eiver,  the  Merrimack  Eiver,  and  so  on  with 
every  one  that  was  christened  in  English  speech. 
But  how  naturally  we  transpose  the  order  of  the  words 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  those  named  by  the  French, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Eiver  St.  Lawrence,  the  Eiviere 
du  Loup,  and  so  many  others  on  this  continent.  I 
have  often  noticed  this  difference  of  idiom  among  the 
lumbermen  of  Maine,  who  will  speak  of  the  Penobscot 
Eiver,  and  of  that  other  having  its  head- waters  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  as  the  Eiver  St.  John.  Again, 
the  names  of  trees  in  Latin  were  feminine,  because 
arios,  a  tree,  was  feminine  ;  but  the  question  is.  Why 
was  arbos  feminine  ?  We  may  not  be  able  to  discover 
why  it  should  be  feminine  rather  than  masculine,  but 
we  shall  see  that  before  it  could  be  regarded  as  either 
it  must  be  regarded  as  endued  with  personality,  and 
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SO,  kindred  to  humanity.  Perhaps,  in  the  early  days 
of  our  race,  when  the  human  family  was  small,  and 
natural  causes  compelled  its  members  to  live  widely 
separate,  each,  feeling  the  utter  loneliness  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  the  strong  social  instinct  of 
our  nature,  sought  companionship  and  sympathy  in 
every  form  of  life  about  him,  and  found  in  tree,  and 
plant,  and  flower,  something  in  common  with  his  own 
conscious  being,  expressions  of  emotion  responsive  to 
his  own  feelings,  and  impulses  accordant  with  the 
throbbings  of  his  own  heart.  The  imagination  of 
the  early  poet  was  quick  and  bold.  It  was  fettered 
by  no  knowledge  of  natural  laws  or  of  scientific  facts. 
Its  flights  were  lofty,  giving  it  an  extended  view. 
The  genius  of  antiquity  was  grandly  simple  and  soli- 
tary ;  and  the  mysterious  traditions  of  its  poetic  story 
have  peopled  grove,  and  field,  and  stream,  with  dryad, 
fay,  and  nymph.  The  polytheism  of  the  ancients  as- 
signed to  every  object  in  nature  the  residence  of  some 
divinity.  This  verse  from  the  "  Astronomica "  of 
Manilius  expresses  the  idea  most  clearly  : 

"  Jupiter  est,  quodcumque  vides,  quocumque  moveris." 

"Whatsoever  you  behold,  in  whatever  direction  you 
may  turn,  there  is  Jupiter.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  dust  of  buried  kindred  had  mingled  with  the  soil, 
a  closer  bond  was  formed  between  conscious  and  un- 
conscious nature;  between  the  animate  and  the  inani- 
mate world.  The  "Metamorphoses"  of  Ovid  would 
furnish  numerous  illustrations  of  that  belief  in  the 
similarity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  but  I  recall  no 
instance  in  the  old  jooets  which  brings  out  this  idea  in 
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a  clearer  light  than  the  account  which  Virgil  gives  of 
the  discovery  of  the  burial-place  and  of  the  fate  of 
Polydorus.  The  myrtle  shrub  which  Aeneas  strives 
to  tear  up  by  the  roots,  that  he  may  deck  with  it  the 
altar  he  has  raised  to  his  mother  Venus,  drops  from 
its  torn  and  broken  roots  human  blood  instead  of  its 
own  proper  sap.  But  Polydorus  is  not  in  the  shrub, 
for  the  voice  of  remonstrance  that  comes  to  the  sur- 
prised ears  of  Aeneas  issues  from  the  hillock  on  which 
the  shrub  was  growing,  and  which  proves  to  be  the 
grave  of  his  lost  friend.  Nevertheless,  the  injury  to 
the  shrub  is  felt  by  Polydorus,  and  the  voice  distinctly 
declares  that  the  blood  is  indeed  human  blood,  and 
that  the  myrtle  has  grown  up  from  the  javelin  by 
which  his  body  was  transfixed,  the  iron  point  giving 
hardness  and  firmness  to  the  plant.  We  have  here  a 
curious  combination  of  strange  influences.  The  iron 
weapon  determines  the  external  character  of  the  shrub, 
providing  it  with  means  of  defense;  the  buried  body  of 
Polydorus  contributes  the  vital  principle,  the  necessary 
elements  of  its  life.  This  idea  of  the  continuance  of 
life,  and  its  identity  under  manifestations  so  widely 
different,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  in  Dryads 
and  Hamadryads,  those  beings  that  were  supposed 
to  dwell  in  the  oaks,  whose  existence  was  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  tree,  and  who  felt  keenly 
any  injury  which  that  might  receive.  It  is  an  idea 
that  has  often  been  introduced  into  our  own  litera- 
ture. One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  its  use 
occurs  in  an  "  Elegy  on  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus," 
written  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  successor  to  Gibber,  I  be- 
lieve, as  poet-laureate: 
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*'  In  every  shrub,  in  every  floweret's  bloom 

That  paints  with  different  hues  yon  smiling  plain, 
Some  hero's  ashes  issue  from  the  tomb, 
And  live  a  vegetative  life  again. 

Perhaps,  my  Villiers,  for  I  sing  to  thee, 
Perhaps,  unknowing  of  the  bloom  it  gives, 

In  yon  fair  scion  of  Apollo's  tree 
The  sacred  dust  of  young  Marcellus  lives." 

The  same  thought  seems  to  have  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  poet  Gray  when  he  composed  his 
''Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  It  is 
pretty  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  stanza,  which 
is  commonly  rejected,  but  retained  in  the  poem  as 
printed  by  Mr.  Payne  in  his  ''Studies  in  English 
Poetry": 

"Hark !  how  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around 
Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease. 
In  still  small  accents  whispering  from  the  ground 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace." 

I  do  not  see  upon  what  ground  the  stanza  was  re- 
jected from  the  poem  in  later  editions,  unless  it  were 
that  the  same  thought  was  still  more  plainly  expressed 
in  these  two  lines  a  little  farther  on: 

*'  E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." 

Mr.  Mason  says  that  in  the  first  edition  this  last 
line  read — 

"  Awake  and  faithful  to  her  wonted  fires" ; 
and  he  suggests  as  an  improvement  upon  this,  the 
reading — 

"  Awake  and  faithful  to  her  first  desires." 
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Had  not  Gray  referred  to  Petrarcli  as  his  original, 
we  might  have  thought  that  he  borrowed  the  senti- 
ment from  the  following  line  from  Chaucer's  "Eeve's 
Prologue,"  V.  3880,  so  close  resemblance  has  this  to  the 

above: 

*'  Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  fire  yrekin." 

Ketuming  from  this  long  digression  to  the  ques- 
tion why,  in  the  ancient  languages,  trees  should  be 
feminine,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  theory 
the  old  poets  present  of  the  origin  of  species.  Many 
of  the  trees  were  developed,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, enveloped  and  materialized  nymphs,  who  had  met 
this  fate  through  the  favor,  pity,  or  vengeance  of 
some  deity.  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  the  Eiver 
Peneus,  beloved  by  Apollo,  was  changed  to  the  laurel, 
a  tree  sacred  to  that  divinity.  The  sisters  of  Phaeton 
became  the  alders  that  live  by  the  river's  side,  and 
the  daughters  of  Midas  were  changed,  the  one  to  the 
bitter  almond,  the  other  to  the  sweet.  The  olive- 
tree,  which  was  Athena's  gift  to  her  beloved  Attica, 
was  feminine,  but  the  oleaster,  or  wild  olive,  which 
was  a  shepherd  who  had  mocked  the  nymphs  with 
unseemly  speech  and  conduct,  was  masculine.  Those 
who  have  read  the  "  Trachinise  "  of  Sophocles  will  re- 
member that  when  Hercules  found  release  from  the 
toils  imposed  upon  him  in  death,  occasioned  by  the 
garment  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanira,  believing  that 
she  intended  his  death  in  sending  him  the  present, 
his  last  command  to  Hyllus,  their  son,  was  that  he 
bear  his  body  to  the  highest  cliff  of  Oeta,  sacred  to 
Jove,  and  **  having  cut  down  many  a  bough  of  the 
deep-rooted  oak,  and  many  a  trunk  of  the  male  wild 
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olive,"  to  cast  his  body  on  the  pile  and  to  set  it  on 
fire  with  the  blazing  pitchy  torch.  Perhaps  his  de- 
signating the  wild  olive  was  intended  as  a  reflection 
upon  the  female  sex,  whose  faithlessness  he  thought 
then  clearly  proved.  No  doubt  this  fanciful  natural 
history  of  trees  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
the  word  arlos  was  feminine,  and  that  the  names  of 
almost  all  varieties  of  trees  were  of  that  gender. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Horace,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  eighth  satire,  where  he  manages  this  property  of 
gender  with  good  effect.  He  introduces  an  image  of 
Priapus,  the  god  of  fruitfulness,  made  to  be  set  up  in 
a  garden,  the  place  where  the  images  of  this  god  were 
kept,  as  saying : 

"  Olim  truncus  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum, 
Cum  faber  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum, 
Maluit  esse  deam :  deus  inde  ego." 

The  sense  in  which  these  lines  are  taken  may  be 
given,  perhaps,  somewhat  as  follows :  "  Formerly  I 
was  the  trunk  of  a  fig-tree,  worthless  timber,  when 
the  workman,  in  doubt  whether  to  make  a  bench 
or  a  Priapus,  decided  that  I  become  a  god ;  from 
that  time  on  I  am  a  god."  It  is  the  god  Priapus 
who  is  here  introduced  speaking  of  himself.  He 
wishes  to  show  from  what  condition  he  has  been 
raised  to  his  present  estate.  He  first  declares  that  he 
was  the  trunk  of  a  fig-tree,  but  as  the  word  truncus 
is  masculine,  he  must  have  had  in  that  condition 
somewhat  of  the  character  which  is  now  pre-emi- 
nently his,  since  he  represents  the  masculinity  of 
Nature;  he  therefore  adds  the  neuter  inutile  lig- 
num, a  passionless  log.    Upon  the  word  inutile  the 
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Old  Scholiast  (Vet.  Schol.)  remarks,  ^^  Nam  Jiaec  ma- 
teria nuUis  fabriciis  idonea  est."  "  For  this  lumber 
is  fit  for  no  sort  of  work."  If  that  were  the  case,  the 
workman  would  not  have  hesitated  long  what  to  do 
with  it.  The  Priapus  speaks  in  sober  earnest  here, 
and  he  traces  his  descent  from  no  mean  stock  when 
he  refers  his  origin  to  the  fig-tree,  for  this  had  always 
been  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  to  Priapus,  as  had  also 
been  the  ivy,  for  we  find  the  leaves  of  the  fig  and  of 
the  ivy  twined  about  the  thyrsus  of  the  god  of  wine. 
These  had  been  made  sacred  to  the  generative  powers 
of  Nature  simply  from  the  suggestion  of  the  three- 
lobed  form  of  the  leaves. 

I  have  said  so  much  to  show  how  this  topic  is  re- 
lated to  the  poetic  and  imaginative  in  language  ;  that 
it  lies  within  the  province  of  rhetoric  rather  than  of 
grammar.  A  few  instances  will  serve  to  show  how 
our  writers  have  availed  themselves  of  this  attribute 
of  ideas  to  give  clearness  and  animation  to  their  ex- 
pression. Perhaps  no  English  writer  would  furnish 
more  examples  of  the  advantage  that  may  be  taken 
of  the  skillful  use  of  gender  than  Milton ;  partly  be- 
cause of  his  familiarity  with  the  Latin,  and  partly 
because  no  one  saw  more  clearly  than  he  its  power  of 
expression.  Here  is  one  example  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  mustering  of  the  rebel  host  of  fallen  an- 
gels by  Satan : 

"  He  above  the  rest, 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent 
Stood  like  a  tower :  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured." 
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The  possessive  Tier  agrees  with  form  in  the  gender 
which  the  Latin  forma  has,  and  produces  the  effect 
of  giving  personality  to  the  form,  so  that  it  now  be- 
comes the  subject  of  thought,  in  place  of  the  pro- 
noun He,  with  which  the  description  ojiened,  and  con- 
tinues such  to  the  close  of  the  lengthy  comparison  : 

"  As  when  Heaven's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks  or  mountain  pines, 
With  sing6d  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath." 

The  word  "  stands  "  carries  us  back  more  than  twenty 

lines  to  the  word  ''stood''  in  the  quotation  above, 

and  we  see  that  the  two  have  substantially  the  same 

idea  for  subject.     'Tis  only  when  one  has  read  the 

passage  entire  that  he  discovers  how  emphatic  is  the 

limitation — 

"  In  shape  and  gesture," 

and  how  forcible  is  the  comparison  "like  a  tower" 
with  an  inanimate  object  of  which  no  definite  image 
is  presented. 

"While  engaged  with  this  question  of  Miltonic 
usage,  I  will  not  pass  by  an  instance  which  occurs  in 
the  lines  immediately  preceding  the  passage  just  be- 
fore considered,  where  Satan  is  represented  as  review- 
ing his  host,  their  extent,  their  order,  their  visages 
and  stature,  and,  last,  their  number  : 

"  And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength. 
Glories." 

I  have  given  the  punctuation  as  it  is  upon  the  page 
from  which  I  quote.     It  would  be  a  satisfaction  if  I 
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could  refer  to  an  early  edition  upon  this  point.  As 
it  stands,  the  pronoun  his  in  the  second  line  repre- 
sents heart  in  the  first,  and  is  used  instead  of  its,  no 
uncommon  usage  among  writers  of  that  day,  as  we 
will  soon  show;  but  the  adjunct  ^Hn  Ms  strength'^ 
seems  so  apt  to  be  connected  with  glories  that  I  stop 
to  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  remove  the 
comma  from  the  place  after  strength,  and  give  it  po- 
sition after  hardening  9 

That  his  was  used  instead  of  its  will  appear  from 
this  instance  from  Bacon's  "Essay  58"  : 

"Learning  hath  his  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning,  and 
almost  childish;  then  his  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and 
juvenile ;  then  his  strength  of  years,  when  it  is  solid  and  re- 
duced ;  and  lastly  his  old  age,  when  it  waxeth  dry  and  ex- 
haust." 

And  Proverbs  xxiii,  31 : 

"Look  not  thon  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red;  when  it 
giveth  his  color  in  the  cup/' 

The  most  important  grammatical  property  of  the 
noun  in  any  language  is  that  of  case.  It  has  been 
described  as  relation,  but  it  is  rather  the  species,  and 
relation  the  genus.  The  latter  is  universal,  inherent 
in  every  language,  whether  cultivated  or  not ;  the 
former  belongs  to  grammar,  and  is  an  invention  sim- 
ply for  the  convenience  of  describing  or  of  studying 
language.  In  the  Sanskrit,  nouns  have  eight  cases  ; 
in  the  Greek,  five ;  in  the  Latin,  six ;  and  in  the 
French,  which  is  the  natural  successor  to  the  Latin, 
we  find,  from  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
two  cases,  the  nominative  and  the  accusative  of  the 
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Latin  ;  and,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent, that  number  is  reduced  to  one.  And  yet,  the 
modern  French,  with  its  single  case  for  all  nouns,  is 
capable  of  expressing  with  the  aid  of  prepositions 
every  relation  which  the  Latin  could  with  its  six  dif- 
ferent cases,  or  all  the  Sanskrit  can  express  with  its 
still  greater  variety.  The  inflected  languages  like  the 
Latin  are  called  synthetic,  because  they  combine  with 
the  noun  in  its  termination  the  means  of  determining 
its  relation  with  other  words  ;  the  modern  languages 
are  called  analytic,  because  the  relation  is  shown  by  a 
separate  word.  But  the  old  languages  were  not 
purely  synthetic,  for,  if  they  had  been,  they  would 
not  have  needed  prepositions,  of  which  both  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  have  a  great  number ;  nor  are 
the  modern  languages  purely  analytic,  for,  if  they 
were,  they  would  admit  of  inversions  and  the  trans- 
position of  subject  and  object  terms,  which  they  do 
not.  The  cases  are  but  groups  of  kindred  relations  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Latin  the  genitive  includes  re- 
lations which  constitute  adjective  modifications  ;  the 
ablative,  adverbial  modifications;  the  former  shows 
the  relations  of  persons  or  things  to  other  persons 
or  things,  the  latter  that  of  persons  or  things  to 
actions. 

Our  own  language  is  largely  analytic,  but  we  have 
a  few  case  forms  which  appear  more  distinct  in  our 
pronouns,  as  nom.  I,  poss.  my,  obj.  me,  or  nom.  he, 
poss.  Ms,  obj.  Mm.  The  pronouns  present  some  pe- 
culiarities which  deserve  notice.  The  compounds  with 
self,  for  instance,  are  curious.  The  word  self  is,  in 
this  use  of  it,  a  noun,  and  the  compound  is  properly 
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the  union  of  the  possessive  with  its  noun,  the  possess- 
ive with  this  particular  word  being  a  proclitic.  The 
word  myself  has  experienced  no  change  except  that 
the  possessive  has  lost  its  accent ;  but  the  pronoun  of 
the  third  person,  hunself,  has  not  only  made  the  pos- 
sessive proclitic,  but  has  changed  its  case,  or,  rather, 
has  adopted  the  form  of  another  case,  perhaps  for 
euphony.  In  its  proper  form,  the  word  would  be  Jiis- 
self.  Instead  of  using  that,  we  change  the  former  s 
to  77^,  or  substitute  the  obj.  Mm  for  Ms.  That  it  is  an 
instance  of  the  substitution  of  one  case  form  for  an- 
other, and  not  entirely  an  instance  of  euphonic  change, 
will  be  seen  from  this.  We  find  no  fault  with  our- 
selves, and  yet  we  should  blame  theirselves,  although 
the  same  identical  letter  precedes  the  s  in  both  com- 
pounds, and,  in  changing  the  latter  to  themselves,  as 
we  do,  we  are  only  putting  one  liquid  for  another. 
Such  being  our  usage,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  herself  be  compounded  of  the  possess- 
ive her  or  the  accusative  her. 

These  anomalous  forms  in  our  language  of  to-day 
are  the  result  of  a  still  more  lawless  practice  on  the 
part  of  our  ancestors.  It  would  appear  that  originally 
the  three  pronouns,  he,  she,  and  it,  were  one  and  the 
same  ;  that  is,  that  they  have  been  developed  from  a 
common  stem.  A  few  examples  from  early  writers, 
collected  by  Eichardson,  will  throw  some  light  upon 
this  matter. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  speaking  of  England,  says  : 
"  From  South  to  North  he  is  a  long  eighte  hondred  myle." 

Here  the  same  writer,  referring  to  an  English 
baron,  uses  the  pronoun  as  we  do  : 
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"First  lord  ho  was  in  Engoland,  of  whom  me  speketh  yet." 

In  the  following,  from  Robert  de  Brunne,  we  have 
the  regular  Saxon  form  oi  the  pronoun  feminine  : 

"  This  was  preved  in  a  younglyn  of  the  kynges  which  he 
mnche  loved,  which  heo  (the  queen)  with  her  poysen  sloughe," 
and  "  Scho  purveid  that  poysen  thorgh  hatered  of  old." 

And,  from  the  same,  our  masculine  for  the  feminine  : 

"  Thenne  Charles,  of  he  (the  queen)  answere  araeved,  sfude 
thus." 

These  lines  give  us  both  he  and  she  applied  to  the 
same  person,  a  female  : 

*'  Bot  yette  Mr  to  the  chirche-dore, 
And  on  knes  she  sat  adown, 
And  seid  wepeand  her  orisoun, 
O  Lord,  he  (she)  seyd,  Jesu  Crist."  * 

From  "Piers  Plowman"  we  have  these  plural  forms  ; 

"  Holy  writ  whitnesseth,  ther  were  such  eremytes 
Solitarie  by  hemself  and  in  here  selles  ly veden 
Whith  out  bowinge  other  (or)  begginge." 

In  these  lines  we  find  the  word  self  in  the  form  of  the 
singular  with  the  plural,  for  we  should  now  write 
ih.Qm.selves  for  hemself,  and  their  for  here. 

In  the  following  from  Gower,  we  have  the  old 
form  of  the  plural  selven  in  connection  with  the  sin- 
gular pronoun : 

"  He  all  other  set  at  nought, 
And  weneth  of  him  selven  so ; 
That  such  as  he  is  there  be  no  mo." 

*  "  Lay  le  Freine,"  so  called  from  the  ash-tree  (f rain)  in  which 
the  child  was  found. 
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In  the  old  romance  of  "Merlin"  occurs  this  instance 
with  many  others  of  M  instead  of  they : 

"  Feasts  Id  made,  great  and  fele  (many), 
And  hadden  all  worldes  weal." 

From  Robert  of  Gloucester  we  learn  that  this  plural 
was  also  written  hii.  Tyrwhitt  observes  that  they 
and  them  instead  of  hi  and  hem  were  introduced  about 
the  time  of  Chaucer  : 

"  Tho  Mi  were  each  one  y-set,  as  it  to  her  state  become." 
When  they  were  all  seated  as  it  became  their  estate. 

Shakspeare,  in  this  line  from  the  "  Merchant  of  Yen- 
ice,"  seems  to  have  used  the  first  person  for  the  third: 

"  The  skilful  shepherd  peeled  me  certain  wands." 

But  we  have  here  examples  in  numbers  suflBcient 
to  show  how  unsettled  was  the  usage  in  respect  of  the 
pronouns  themselves,  and  how  uncertain  were  the 
forms  of  the  cases.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  account 
for,  when  it  is  considered  that  these  words  were  pro- 
clitics not  only  with  the  word  self,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  but  also  with  other  words,  particularly  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  with  its  verb,  as  in  these 
lines  from  a  song  of  the  thirteenth  century  : 

"  An  hendy  hap  I  have  y-hent, 
I  chot  (I  wot)  from  heaven  it  is  me  sent." 

Whenever  a  word  loses  its  own  proper  accent  in  lan- 
guage, its  pronunciation  becomes  very  obscure,  as  we 
find  in  our  modem  'tis  for  it  is. 

This  conclusion  to  which  I  come,  that  these  com- 
pounds himself  and  themselves  are  formed  from  the 
objective  rather  than  the  possessive  case,  reminds  me 
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that  in  Latin  the  accusative  seems  to  be  the  oldest 
and  primary  form  of  the  noun,  that  in  French  it  is 
the  accusative  which  has  survived,  and  also,  what  I 
have  often  observed  in  teaching  foreigners  our  lan- 
guage, that  they  would  use  me  instead  of  /,  and  him 
instead  of  he.  Here,  too,  I  would  ask  whether  the 
vicious  pronunciation  meself  for  myself  may  not  be  a 
substitution  of  the  objective  for  the  possessive,  just  as 
we  have  themselves  for  theirselves,  instead  of  a  weak- 
ening of  the  vowel  of  the  proclitic  word. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  modern  languages 
founded  upon  the  Latin  have  discarded  the  case-end- 
ings of  the  mother-language,  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  ours  should  have  lost  all  the  case  distinctions  of 
the  Saxon  except  that  of  the  genitive,  or  possessive, 
which  we  still  retain.  The  apostrophe  which  we  now 
employ  with  the  s  to  mark  the  case,  indicates  the 
omission  of  either  i  or  e,  for  the  ending  was  variable, 
it  being  either  is  or  es,  as  in  the  example  below  from 
''Hicke's  Thesaurus": 

"  But  water,  manis  thirst  to  quench." 

And  from  "  Morte  d'Arthur  ": 

"  Gawain,  while  thou  might  stiffly  stand, 
Many  a  stroke  of  thee  I  stood, 
And  I  forbare  thee,  in  every  land, 
For  love,  and  for  the  Mngia  blood." 

From  the  same,  also,  the  following  : 

"  The  Mnges  foster-son  he  wes, 

And  eke  his  own  son,  as  I  redd." 

And  again  in  the  same  stanza: 
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""Wete  (know)  yon  well,  withonten  lese, 
His  emeis  (uncle's)  wife  would  he  wed." 

The  following  is  from  Robert  de  Brimne,  about  1303: 

"  Richard  at  Godia  loard  (the  altar) 
His  mass  had  and  his  rights." 

And  yet  the  same  author,  in  this  account  of  himself, 
twice  forms  the  possessive  as  we  to-day  form  it: 

*'  In  the  third  Edward's  time  was  I 
When  I  wrote  all  this  story. 
In  the  house  of  Sixille  I  was  a  throw  (time) 
Dan  Robert  of  Malton  that  ye  know 
Did  it  write  tor  fellows^  sake 
"When  they  willed  solace  make." 

Of  about  the  same  period,  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  Gower,  who  giyes  us  the  following  form  of  the 


"...    alle  women  lievest  would 
Be  sovereign  of  mannes  love." 

Perhaps  for  this  very  uncertainty  as  to  whether  this 
case-ending  were  is  or  es,  writers  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  period  when  English  forms  began  to 
be  established,  adopted  the  practice  of  omitting  the 
vowel  of  the  termination,  denoting  its  loss  by  the 
apostrophe. 

It  was  at  a  much  later  period  that  there  came  into 
vogue  the  practice  of  employing  the  pronoun  his  after 
the  noun  in  place  of  the  case-ending.  In  "Hack- 
luyt's  Voyages  "  I  find  mention  made  of — 

*'  The  tune  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  song." 
Cowley,  writing  *'0n  his  Majesties  Eeturn  out  of 
Scotland,"  uses  not  only  the  form  of  the  possessive 
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which  is  found  in  the  title  of  the  piece,  but  also  the 
other  form  found  in  the  lines  below; 

"And  if  the  Ancients  used  to  dedicate 
A  golden  Temple  to  propitious  fate, 
At  the  return  of  any  Noble-men, 
Of  Heroes,  or  of  Emperors,  we  must  then 
Raise  up  a  double  Trophee  for  their  fame 
Was  but  the  shadow  of  our  Charles  his  name." 

In  the  old  romance  of  "  Sir  Eger,  Sir  Grahame,  and 
Sir  Gray-Steel,"  occur  these  lines: 

"  A  deep  river  long  and  brade 
Was  never  one  that  over  it  rade 
(That  had  not  Sir  Gray-Steel  his  leave) 
That  came  again  without  repreave." 

The  above  lines  furnish  an  example  of  little  value, 
because  Ellis,  from  whose  ''Early  English  Romances  " 
it  is  taken,  has  so  remodeled  the  text  to  adapt  this  old 
black-letter  literature  to  the  fashion  of  the  present, 
that,  for  purposes  of  critical  study,  it  is  almost  worth- 
less. However,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
plenty  of  examples  of  unquestioned  genuineness  and 
authority.  In  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  for  December  10, 
1864,  there  is  a  note  upon  Heame  the  Antiquary,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  I  will  quote,  as  it  pre- 
sents an  instance  of  the  usage  we  are  here  consid- 
ering : 

"  His  piety  was  so  habitual  that  he  used  to  put  up  prayers 
for  the  discovery  of  old  books.  The  following  is  a  specimen : 
'  O  most  gracious  and  merciful  Lord  God,  wonderful  in  thy 
providence.  I  return  all  possible  thanks  to  Thee  for  the  care 
Thou  hast  always  taken  of  me.  I  continually  meet  with  most 
signal  instances  of  this  Thy  providence,  and  one  act  yester- 
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day,  when  I  unexpectedly  met  with  three  old  MSS.^  for  which, 
in  a  particular  manner,  I  return  ray  thanks,  beseeching  Thee 
to  continue  the  same  protection  to  me,  a  poor  helpless  sinner, 
and  that  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake.' " 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  quote  more  instances  of 
a  usage  which  preyailed  so  generally  some  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  as  to  be  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the 
literature  of  that  time.  I  would  simply  suggest  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  original  of  our 
present  form  of  the  possessive,  but  rather  an  attempt 
to  do  away  with  all  inflectional  forms,  and  render  our 
language  purely  analytic.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
and  had  the  usage  prevailed,  then  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  employ  her  after  feminine  nouns  and  its 
after  neuters;  but  I  do  not  recollect  ever  meeting  an 
instance  of  these,  unless,  perhaps,  in  cases  where  the 
signature  of  a  woman  was  made  by  her  mark. 

I  have,  perhaps,  given  too  much  space  to  these 
accidents,  as  grammarians  call  them,  of  nouns.  If,  in 
some  following  chapter,  I  discuss  the  structure  of 
sentences,  there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  go  over 
much  of  this  ground  again.  It  will  be  well,  however, 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  properties  which 
we  have  been  considering  are  purely  accidental,  that 
the  noun  is  such,  not  from  possessing  any  nor  all  of 
these,  but  solely  from  its  use.  When  we  say,  "  This 
is  a  pretty  how  d'ye  do,"  we  make  an  entire  sentence 
a  substantive.  In  "Notes  and  Queries  "  for  March  11, 
1865,  I  find  this  illustration  of  the  Nottinghamshire 
dialect.  The  correspondent  having  stated  that,  in 
that  dialect,  the  donkey  is  called  "Bunkus,"  adds: 
"Witness  the  following  speech  from  a  stable-boy. 
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who  saw  a  lad  beating  a  donkey  in  the  yard:  '  What's 
thee  arter,  bensilling  Bunkus  a'  that  how  ? ' "  (at  that 
rate,  or  after  that  fashion  ?)  Here  the  word  Jiow  is 
clearly  made  a  substantive.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is 
from  the  language  of  the  lowest  class.  Very  true,  but 
this  gives  it  additional  value  for  illustration. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VERBS. 

I  HAD  occasion  to  remark  upon  tlie  nonn  that  it 
was  not  such  from  possessing  any  nor  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  noun,  but  solely  from  its  use.  Frequently 
does  it  happen  that  the  same  word  may  serve  us,  with- 
out any  change,  either  as  a  noun  or  as  a  verb.  The 
word  change,  which  I  have  just  employed  as  a  noun, 
requires  no  change,  either  in  written  or  spoken  lan- 
guage, to  change  it  to  the  verb.  In  the  sentence 
above,  the  word  use  is  a  noun,  but  I  can  use  the  very 
same  word  as  a  verb  if  circumstances  require.  It  is 
true  that  in  spoken  language  we  may  make  a  slight 
distinction  between  the  two  parts  of  speech  in  the 
case  of  the  word  use,  but  there  is  no  distinction  in 
writing.  "With  words  of  two  or  more  syllables  we  can 
change  the  accent,  and  mark  the  change,  if  we  please, 
in  writing  as  well  as  in  speaking.  Thus  we  can  dis- 
tinguish the  noun  decent,  and  the  verb  accent,  but 
with  monosyllables  there  can  be  no  such  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Home  Tooke,  in  his  ''  Diversions  of  Purley,"  says 
that  "  the  verb  is  the  noun  and  something  more  "  ; 
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but  what  that ''  something  more  "  may  be,  he  fails  to 
tell  us.  I  think  that  in  a  language  like  ours  it  will 
prove  a  problem  beyond  human  power  to  solve.  One 
purpose  which  the  practice  of  using  the  same  word 
either  as  a  verb  or  noun  serves,  is  to  keep  our  vocabu- 
lary within  reasonable  limits.  The  tendency  of  an 
analytic  language  is  to  multiply  words.  Compare  a 
verb  in  the  Latin,  where  all  modifications  of  mood  and 
tense  are  shown  by  the  form  of  the  word,  with  the 
rendering  of  the  same  in  English,  where  these  same 
modifications  require  each  a  separate  word,  and  the 
difference  will  be  evident.  This  tendency  in  our  lan- 
guage leads  us  to  make  the  same  word  serve  a  double 
purpose,  or  to  discard  a  proper  form  of  a  word.  Our 
language  favors  such  an  idiomatic  phrase  as  this  : 
"  They  Jiate  with  cruel  Tiate,'^  Young  furnishes  an 
example  in  this  couplet : 

"  He  can't  a  foe,  though  most  malignant,  hate^ 
Because  that  hate  would  prove  his  greater  foe." 

In  these  instances,  the  noun  would  perhaps  more 
properly  take  a  form  distinct  from  that  of  the  verb, 
and  appear  as  liatred,  were  it  not  for  our  habit  of 
economizing  words  as  much  as  possible  and  making 
one  form  serve  several  purposes.  This  varying  use 
of  words  sometimes  leads  to  a  doubtful  construc- 
tion. In  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  V,  Lo- 
renzo says :  ^ 

"  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  hand. 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  waved  her  Vyoe 
To  come  again  to  Carthage." 
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And  again : 

"  In  sucli  a  nigM 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice 
As  far  as  Belmont." 

In  the  former  quotation,  the  word  love  is  used  for 
loved  one  ;  in  the  latter,  the  same  word  means  lover. 

The  names  of  the  passions,  as  love  and  hate,  hope 
and  fear,  are  used  as  verbs  to  express  the  exercise  of 
those  feelings  by  the  subject ;  but  the  verb  to  fear  had 
in  early  English  a  causative  sense  so  as  to  indicate  the 
inspiring  of  the  feeling  in  another,  and  even  in  Shak- 
speare's  day  was  so  used  instead  of  to  frigliten^  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  from  "  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure," Act  II,  Scene  1 : 

'*  Ano.  "We  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  lofear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch  and  not  their  terror." 

This  must  have  given  the  word  a  double  meaning,  and 
have  made  the  sense  doubtful.  That  such  was  really 
the  case  will  be  seen  in  this  passage  from  the  "  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,"  Act  V,  Scene  2  : 

"  Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio/^ar«  his  widow. 
WiD.  Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  afeard. 
Pet.  You  are  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense:  I 
mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you." 

This  last  example  shows  us  that  our  afraid  is  not 
necessarily  referred  to  affray.  We  can  trace  it  as 
readily  to  af eared,  the  participle  of  the  verb  fear  in 
the  sense  of  to  frighten.  The  change  from  af  eared  to 
afraid  comes  about  mainly  by  the  transposition  of  the 
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liquid  r,  of  whiicli  I  have  previously  spoken,  for  we 
can  not  doubt  that  the  word,  as  it  occurs  above  in 
Shakspeare,  is  the  same  as  in  these  lines  of  Chaucer's  : 

" .  .  .  for  I  was  waked 
"With  small  foules  a  grete  hepe, 
That  had  afraide  me  out  of  my  slepe, 
Through  noise  and  sweetnesse  of  her  (their)  song." 

Thus  the  expression  afraid  of  you  is  the  same  as 
frightened  hy  you,  the  preposition  of  being  used  to 
govern  the  agent,  as  we  noted  under  the  prepositions, 
and  as  appears  in  the  following  : 

"  And  he  was  XL.  dayes  tempted  of  the  Devil." 

—BiUe,  1551. 

But,  to  return  to  the  question.  What  constitutes  the 
difference  between  the  noun  and  the  verb  ?  I  will 
not  attempt  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  has  baffled 
so  many  writers  upon  our  language.  It  will  be  my 
highest  aim  to  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the 
distinction. 

In  an  inflected  language,  like  the  Latin,  the  one 
part  of  speech  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by  a 
form  of  its  own.  Both  may  be  derived  from  a  com- 
mon stock,  but  a  proper  termination  marks  the  noun 
in  its  relations,  and  another  termination  points  out 
the  verb.  Amor  (love)  shows  us  the  agent,  amare  (to 
love)  is  from  the  same  stem,  but  it  expresses  the  ex- 
ercising of  the  feeling.  So,  form  is  relied  upon  to 
indicate  all  the  relations  of  words,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  sentence  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  meaning,  except  as  it  may  affect  the  empha- 
sis of  certain  words.     I  may  say,  "  Petrus  Johannem 
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laudat,"  and  so  long  as  the  words  keep  these  forms  it 
makes  no  difference  in  what  order  they  are  taken. 
Both  nouns  may  stand  before  the  verb,  or  both  after 
it.  The  subject  may  be  put  first  or  last,  and  it  is 
the  same  with  the  object.  Under  every  arrangement 
which  the  three  words  are  capable  of  assuming,  the 
meaning  is,  Peter  praises  John.  Now,  if  we  consider 
the  English  sentence,  we  find  that  we  can  not  place 
both  nouns  either  before  or  after  the  verb  and  form  a 
sentence.  The  only  change  the  words  admit  of  is  to 
transpose  the  terms,  giving  us  this,  John  praises  Peter. 
But  by  doing  this  we  change  entirely  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence.  The  words  retain  the  .same  significa- 
tion, but  their  relations  are  now  different.  If  I  men- 
tion Peter  first  it  is  the  same  as  giving  his  name  the 
ending  us  in  Latin  ;  if  I  put  his  name  after  the  verb 
it  is  the  same  as  making  ifc  Petrum  in  Latin.  If,  then, 
the  position  of  words  in  English  has  so  much  effect 
upon  the  sentence,  may  it  not  also  be  capable  of  de- 
termining the  use  of  a  word — that  is,  determining 
whether  it  be  a  noun  or  a  verb  ?  We  may  say,  "  Boys 
love  study,"  thus  using  three  words  which  may  all  be 
nouns.  Indeed,  by  placing  commas  between  them — 
loySf  love,  study — indicating  the  omission  of  a  con- 
nective, they  are  all  nouns ;  but  when  no  comma  is 
used,  as  in  the  first  form,  no  connective  is  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  yet  the  words  are  to  be  taken  together. 
The  only  way  by  which  we  can  bring  about  this  com- 
bination is  by  making  the  middle  one  a  verb.  We 
have  seen  above  that  the  verb,  of  necessity,  holds  that 
place.  May  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  noun  which 
occupies  that  place  must  become  a  verl  ?    Can  we 
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refer  the  distinction  to  anything  but  simply  to  nsage  ? 
We  can  take  the  two  nouns  of  the  preceding  example 
and  make  one  of  them  a  verb  in  a  different  sentence,  as  : 
Boys  study  mischief.  Here  the  words  admit  no  other 
order — not  taking  into  account  the  inversions  peculiar 
to  poetry — since  the  word  study  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  which  is  capable  of  becoming  a  verb.  That  po- 
sition causes  this  change  from  the  noun  to  the  verb 
seems  the  more  probable  when  we  reflect  that  even 
other  parts  of  speech  are  similarly  affected.  "We  say 
that  the  sailors  hrave  the  elements,  that  the  loyal 
forces  outgeneral  the  rebels,  and  that  the  pioneer 
roughs  it  upon  the  frontiers.  The  facility  with  which 
verbs  are  formed  in  our  language  is  illustrated  by 
poor  "  Jo  "  in  *^  Bleak  House."  When  he  has  taken 
the  lady  to  the  graveyard  in  the  great  city,  and  she 
asks  him  : 

"  *l8  this  place  of  abomination  consecrated  ground?  * 

*"I  don't  know  nothink  of  consequential  ground,'  says  Jo. 

"*Is  it  blessed?' 

" '  Which  ? '  says  Jo,  in  the  last  degree  amazed. 

'"Is  it  blessed?' 

*"I'm  blest  if  I  know,'  says  Jo,  staring  more  than  ever, 
*but  I  shouldn't  think  it  warn't.  Blest?'  repeats  Jo,  some- 
thing troubled  in  his  mind.  '  It  ain't  done  it  much  good  if  it 
is.    Blest?    I  should  think  it  was  fathered  myself.' " 

If,  then,  I  regard  the  noun  and  the  verb  as  so 
closely  allied,  and  if  asked  under  what  form  of  the 
verb  its  substantive  character  most  plainly  appears,  I 
must  answer  that  it  seems  to  be  the  infinitive.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this  view.  In  the  first  place, 
its  frequent  use  as  an  acknowledged  noun.     Portia, 
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in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  I,  Scene  2,  fur- 
nishes this  example  : 

"  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  Tcnow  what  were  good  to  do^ 
chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes' 
palaces." 

In  the  second  place,  that  it  simply  names  an  action, 
nothing  more  nor  less,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  form  of  the  verb  that  we  recall  most  easily. 
Whenever  we  acquire  a  foreign  language,  or  a  foreign- 
er learns  our  own,  the  infinitive  will  be  the  only  form 
used  until  the  language  is  somewhat  familiar.  We 
know  that,  in  Latin,  the  infinitive  (historical)  is  used 
in  animated  narrative  or  description  instead  of  the 
indicative,  because  it  is  more  easily  called  to  mind. 
Also,  in  Latin,  it  takes  a  neuter  pronoun  agreeing 
with  it.  Cicero,  in  "  De  Oratore,"  ii,  6  :  ^^me  hoc 
ipsum  nihil  agere  delectat."  In  Greek  it  takes  the 
neuter  article  in  the  same  circumstances  under  which 
the  neuter  noun  would  need  the  article,  and  is  used  as 
an  imperative  in  giving  hasty  orders  under  great  ex- 
citement, and,  in  our  language,  it  requires,  in  most 
instances,  the  word  to,  which  I  have  presented  quite 
fully  under  the  demonstratives.  There  are  circum- 
stances that  lead  one  to  suspect  that  this  to  is  of 
pronominal  affinities,  and  has  pronominal  force  even 
with  the  verb.  To  say  that  it  is  only  the  sign  of 
the  infinitive,  that  it  is  a  substitute  for  a  termina- 
tion, is  but  a  lame  account  to  give  of  it  at  the  best, 
for  it  was  used  long  before  the  termination  was  dis- 
carded, and  the  fact  that  they  were  both  used  to- 
gether proves  that  the  word  to  had  its  own  separate 
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office.  Chancer,  in  his  "Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,"  gives  this  familiar  illustration,  which  can  be 
duplicated  from  almost  every  page  of  the  writings  of 
that  period  : 

"Than  longe  folk  to  gon  (goen)  on  pilgrimages, 
And  palmeres  for  to  seTcen  strange  strondes." 

Again,  whatever  comes  between  the  word  to  and 
its  verb  is  treated  as  an  adjective  modifier  of  the  sub- 
stantive idea  contained  in  the  verb,  just  the  same  as 
whatever  words  are  introduced  between  the  article 
and  its  noun  are,  simply  from  the  effect  of  position, 
made  to  qualify  the  noun  as  an  adjective,  no  matter 
if  they  be  as  lengthy  and  as  complicated  as  the 
''  never-till-then-heard-of^^  and  "  never-enough-to-he- 
praised^^  epithets  of  "Don  Quixote."  Whenever  we 
hear  a  member  of  an  assembly  say  that  he  rises  "to 
simply  state  the  object  of  the  meeting,"  the  simplicity 
of  his  statement  is  so  glaring  as  to  reflect  strongly  on 
the  speaker  himself. 

Many  of  our  verbs  have  the  same  person  for  object 
as  they  have  for  subject — ^that  is,  the  action  of  the 
verb  is  reflected  upon  the  agent.  In  the  active  form 
they  correspond  to  the  middle  voice  of  the  Greek  verb, 
a  voice  which  grammarians  have  generally  failed  to 
recognize  in  the  Latin  and  the  English,  although  it 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  both  languages.  The 
word  lehave  is  often  used  in  this  voice,  having  its  ob- 
ject suppressed,  as  when  we  say  that  one  lehaves  un- 
seemly or  otherwise.  Often,  as  formerly,  however, 
this  verb  has  its  object  expressed,  and  we  say  indiffer- 
ently that  one  behaves,  or  that  he  lehaves  himself. 
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Here  is  an  instance  from  Chancer's  "Tale  of  Meli- 
beus  " : 

"  Therefore  wol  I  shewe  you  how  ye  shuln  lehave  you  in 
gadering  of  youre  richesses,  and  in  what  manere  ye  shuln 
use  hem." 

Shakspeare,  in  his  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  Act  III, 
Scene  5,  makes  the  same  word  transitive  with  an 
object  other  than  the  subject : 

"  And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  hehave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument." 

The  verb  to  turn  is  another  example  of  the  same 
class  of  words  which  are  used  in  a  reflexive  sense. 
From  John  i,  38,  I  take  this  familiar  instance  : 
"  Then  Jesus  turned,  and  saw  them  following,  and 
saith  unto  them,  What  seek  ye  ? "  If  we  were  to 
supply  the  object  to  the  verb  here  it  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  himself,  representing  the  same  person  as 
the  subject,  Jesus.  I  remember  seeing,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  witticism  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers 
to  the  effect  that  a  gentleman  walking  through  a  park 
read  with  wonder  the  familiar  notice  "  Keep  off  the 
grass"  posted  by  the  wayside,  remarking  that  he 
did  not  see  the  propriety  of  giving  such  caution,  since 
he  did  not  believe  the  grass  would  harm  anybody. 
The  wit  here  consists  in  taking  in  an  active  sense 
what  was  intended  for  the  reflexive ;  the  injunction 
to  the  passer-by  being  that  he  keep  himself  off  the 
grass.  To  give  the  words  the  construction  which  the 
newspaper  put  upon  them,  it  would-  be  necessary  to 
change  the  order  to  this  :  Keep  the  grass  off. 
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The  verb  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  neyer  signifies 
an  attribute  alone,  but  always  in  connection  with  some 
subject.  If  I  make  use  of  is,  rules,  was  ruling,  and 
such  expressions,  without  showing  to  what  person  or 
thing  these  attributes  belong,  I  have  uttered  no  intel- 
ligible sentence.  Without  a  subject  expressed  or  under- 
stood it  is  useless  in  language.  Sir  John  Stoddart  says, 
'*No  one  ever  denied  connection  to  be  a  property  of 
the  verb,"  and  adds,  *'The  verb  not  only  connects 
but  it  does  more  ;  it  declares  that  the  connected  con- 
ceptions co-exist  as  parts  of  one  assertion."  He  illus- 
trates this  remark  as  follows  :  "Thus,  if  we  say  'he 
is  good,'  the  conceptions  expressed  by  the  words  he 
and  good — that  is  to  say,  of  a  particular  man  and  of 
goodness — are  not  only  connected,  but  the  one  is  as- 
serted to  exist  in  the  other,  and  to  be  a  quality  be- 
longing to  it."  I  have  taken  occasion  in  a  former 
chapter  to  speak  of  the  verb  as  a  '*  connective,"  and 
have  there  given  the  opinion  that  all  the  verb  does  is  to 
express  existence — that  it  expresses  the  existence  both 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  attribute,  as,  in  the  sentence 
quoted,  the  existence  both  of  a  particular  man  and  of 
goodness,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer 
is  left  to  discover  in  what  relation  they  exist.  For  if 
the  particular  relation  of  subject  and  attribute  is  dis- 
covered in  language,  it  is  by  other  means  than  by  the 
verb.  Suppose  we  place  side  by  side  the  two  sen- 
tences. The  man  is  good,  and  This  is  the  man.  Here 
the  verb  is  the  same  in  both.  It  expresses  neither 
more  nor  less  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  But  is 
there  no  difference  in  the  relation  which  the  predicate 
bears  to  its  subject  in  the  two  sentences  ?    In  the  for- 
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mer  Mr.  Stoddart  says  that  "the  conceptions  of  a 
particular  man  and  of  goodness  are  not  only  con- 
nected, but  the  one  is  asserted  to  exist  in  the  other, 
and  to  be  a  quality  belonging  to  if  Is  so  much 
done  in  the  latter,  or  is  it  simply  identity  that  is  ex- 
pressed ?  If  the  predicates  stand  in  different  rela- 
tions, as  they  seem  to  do,  that  difference  must  be 
found  elsewhere  than  in  the  verb.  I  think  it  results 
from  this,  the  predicate  in  the  former  instance  is  an 
adjective,  in  the  latter  a  substantive.  The  adjective 
expresses  quality.  The  subject  must  possess  more 
than  one  quality  or  attribute,  for  otherwise  it  would 
be  simple  and  would  not  admit  of  definition.  The 
adjective  form  of  the  predicate  therefore  suggests  to 
the  mind  that  the  quality  which  it  names  exists  in 
relation  to  the  subject  as  a  part  of  it.  In  the  latter 
instance  the  predicate  is  represented  as  identical  with 
the  subject  in  all  respects. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  as  suitable  a  place  as  any  to 
consider  one  point  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  verb,  to  which  we  often  find  allusion,  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained  except  by  reference  to  the 
learned  languages.  I  shall  not  hope  to  make  it  clear, 
and  yet,  as  it  stands  right  in  our  path,  I  can  not  well 
avoid  giving  it  at  least  a  passing  notice.  I  will  quote 
from  Donaldson's  "New  Cratylus,"  p.  314,  a  full 
statement  of  the  case  : 

"In  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit,  the  nominative 
and  accusative  of  neuter  nouns  have  the  same  termi- 
nation. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon  is  that  given  by  the 
late  Mr.  Coleridge,  especially  in  its  connection  with 
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the  fact  that  in  Greek  the  neuter  plural  is  generally 
followed  by  a  singular  verb.  *  The  neuter  plural  goy- 
erning,  as  they  call  it,  a  yerb,  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances in  Greek  of  the  inward  and  metaphysic  gram- 
mar resisting  successfully  the  tyranny  of  formal  gram- 
mar. In  truth,  there  may  be  multeity  in  things ; 
but  there  can  only  be  plurality  in  persons.  Observe 
also  that,  in  fact,  a  neuter  noun  in  Greek  has  no  real 
nominative  case,  though  it  has  a  formal  one — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  same  word  with  the  accusative.  The  reason 
is,  a  thing  has  no  subjectivity  or  nominative  case : 
it  exists  only  as  an  object  in  the  accusative  or  oblique 
case.'  ('  Table  Talk,'  vol.  ii,  p.  61.)  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  to  say  at  once  that  both  these  facts 
depend  upon  the  same  principle ;  that  there  is,  namely, 
no  nominative  case  of  neuter  nouns  either  in  the  sin- 
gular or  in  the  plural." 

The  principle  upon  which  this  usage  depends  is 
clearly  and  correctly  stated  by  Coleridge  above,  name- 
ly, "a  thing  has  no  subjectivity. ^^  Since  this  is  true, 
neuter  nouns  and  pronouns  can  have  no  nominative 
case,  either  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural.  The 
practice  of  making  the  verb  singular  after  neuters 
singular  or  plural  indifferently,  was  not  confined  to 
verbs  which  express  motion,  or  such  acts  as  we  think 
require  an  intelligent  agent  for  their  performance, 
but  those  who  were  the  earliest  to  employ  human 
speech  saw  more  clearly  than  do  the  keenest  intellects 
of  the  present  day  that  dull  clods  of  inert  matter  are 
incapable  not  only  of  producing  motion,  but  even  of 
originating  and  continuing  existence,  and  so  the  verb 
to  be,  used  simply  as  a  copula,  since  it  expresses  ex- 
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istence,  was  put  by  them  in  the  singular  after  a  neuter 
plural.  I  can  not  hope  to  throw  much  light  upon  a 
matter  so  purely  conjectural,  and  which  might  not 
be  suggested  to  us  at  all  if  our  Tiew  were  confined  to 
our  own  language.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  most  per- 
sons consider  such  questions  with  much  impatience, 
and  will  say  that  if  it  is  discoverable  only  in  a  dead 
language,  then  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead  ;  but  I  will 
venture  to  offer  what  may  serve  to  some  as  a  slight 
illustration. 

In  a  former  chapter,  in  which  I  treated  of  connect- 
ives, I  made  use  of  the  sentence.  Three  and  two  mahe 
five.  I  bring  it  forward  again  to  remark  on  the  verb 
mahe,  that  it  expresses  the  doing  or  accomplishing 
something  which  requires  an  active  and  intelligent 
agent.  We  do  not  discover  such  agency  in  the  num- 
bers three  and  two.  It  may  be  that  the  disciples  of 
Pythagoras,  imbued  with  the  faith  of  their  master, 
saw  something  even  divine  in  the  magic  power  of 
numbers,  and  so,  embodied  that  belief  in  the  lan- 
guage which  they  used  by  employing  a  species  of  per- 
sonification not  unlike  that  which  we  were  considering 
when  speaking  of  gender.  This  might  appear  a  rea- 
sonable account  of  the  matter  were  the  usage  con- 
fined to  mathematical  language,  although  it  would 
seem  highly  poetical  language  for  rigid  reasoners  to 
employ,  but  it  is  universal.  If  this  assigning  actions 
to  things  by  the  choice  we  make  of  the  verb  personi- 
fies numbers,  then  do  we  attribute  life  and  intelli- 
gence to  all  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  and  to  the 
inanimate  matter  upon  which  they  act.  Our  lan- 
guage and  every  language  abounds  in  such  figures. 
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We  speak  as  thougli  we  were  literally  encompassed  by 
a  "cloud  of  witnesses." 

But  another  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  of 
speech  can  be  given,  and  one  which  is,  to  my  mind, 
more  satisfactory.  To  illustrate  it,  I  will  vary  a  little 
the  formula  which  I  used  before,  and  will  now  take 
the  statement.  Three  times  two  malce  (or  makes)  six. 
I  have  given  the  verb  under  the  forms  of  both  singu- 
lar and  plural.  The  question  is.  What  is  the  subject 
of  this  verb?  It  can  not  be  the  number  three,  for  that 
is  clearly  an  adjective  limiting  times.  That  the  noun 
times  is  not  the  subject  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
the  words  tliree  times  are  clearly  equivalent  to  thrice, 
and  as  that  is  an  adverb  the  three  times  expresses  an 
adverbial  modification.  It  is,  therefore,  an  oblique 
case.  Finding  it  an  adverb,  we  ask  what  it  modifies. 
Certainly  not  the  verb  expressed.  It  must,  however, 
modify  some  action.  That  action,  then,  is  implied  and 
ought  to  be  obvious.  If  we  look  at  the  only  remain- 
ing word  which  can  be  the  subject  of  the  verb,  the 
word  two,  we  see  that  of  itself  it  can  not  malce  six.  It 
is,  however,  pretty  evident  that  the  two  being  counted 
or  taken  three  times  will  give  us,  as  the  result  of  the 
counting  or  taking,  six.  But  we  have  not  yet  reached 
any  subject — any  person  or  thing  in  whom  or  in  which 
any  act  or  deed  can  originate.  The  participle — leing 
taken,  for  instance — is  passive,  and  the  two  is  there- 
fore the  olject  to  which  the  action  is  directed  or 
applied,  not  that  from  which  it  proceeds.  To  find 
the  true  subject  of  the  action  we  must  change  the 
participle  to  the  active  voice.  It  will  then  read.  Tak- 
ing two  three  times,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  partici- 
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pie  must  haye  a  personal  subject.  We  shall  also  see 
that  the  personal  subject  will  be  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances. It  may  mean,  /  taking  two  three  times, 
or  instead  of  /  it  may  be  you  or  he  or  we  or  any  and 
all  persons  whomsoever.  It  will  furthermore  appear 
that  whatever  person  is  understood  as  the  subject  of 
the  participle  becomes  the  subject  of  the  yerb  as  well; 
and,  consequently,  we  may  understand  the  statement. 
Three  times  two  make  six,  as  a  contraction  of  this. 
We  taking  two  three  times  make  six,  or  instead  of  we 
can  be  substituted,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  used,  /  or  you,  or  they,  or  any  noun 
for  people  in  general.  If,  however,  we  substitute  he, 
or  one,  or  the  name  of  any  particular  person,  then  we 
shaU  change  the  verb  to  correspond,  and  it  will  read 
as  follows  :  A  person  taking  two  three  times  makes 
six.  If  this  be  the  true  account  of  such  an  example 
as  the  above,  it  will  lead  us  to  suspect  that  all  state- 
ments containing  a  verb  which  names  an  action  re- 
quiring for  its  performance  an  intelligent  agency, 
have  such  an  agent  for  their  real  subject,  or  else  so 
far  personify  an  ideal  subject  as  to  attribute  to  it  all 
powers  required  for  performing  the  action.  Our  im- 
personal verbs  wiU  illustrate  well  this  point  in  our 
language.  We  have  borrowed  most  if  not  all  of  them 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  are  such  as  indi- 
cate the  various  operations  of  nature,  as,  it  rains,  it 
snows,  it  thunders,  and  so  on.  We  often  use  other 
verbs  impersonally,  as  when  we  say.  It  seems  to  be  the 
case;  but  this  word  seems  is  personal,  for  it  admits  a 
personal  subject,  as,  he  seems  well.  The  words  I  have 
given  as  examples  of  impersonal  verbs  do  not  in  our 
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language  admit  a  personal  subject,  nor  did  the  corre- 
sponding terms,  displuit,  etc.,  in  Latin,  allow  any  such 
subject  within  the  historic  period.  But  I  do  not 
doubt  that  at  an  earlier  time  men  saw  in  all  the  oper- 
ations of  nature  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  and  over- 
ruling Providence,  and  in  their  speech  acknowledged 
His  sovereign  power  and  His  everywhere  manifest 
activity.  Virgil's  poetical  description  of  the  cause  of 
the  rain  differed  little,  I  imagine,  from  the  popular 
conception  of  the  same  phenomenon: 

"Turn  Pater  Omnipotens,  foecundisimbribns,  Aether 
CuDJugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendit." 

As  men  came  **  to  look  through  Nature  up  to  Na- 
ture's God,"  and  to  form  more  exalted  conceptions  of 
His  spiritual  nature,  they  would  be  led  by  instinct  to 
use  less  frequently  that  "Name  which  is  above  all 
names"  in  connection  with  those  constantly  recur- 
ring events  which  are  the  result  of  the  impulses  that 
shall  be  felt  through  all  time,  operating  in  accord- 
ance with  laws  that  can  never  change.  And  yet  we 
meet  with  those  who  understand  so  little  of  the 
growth  and  nature  of  language  that  they  are  sticklers 
for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  Most  High  into 
our  Federal  Constitution. 

The  infinitive  clause,  in  English  as  in  other  lan- 
guages, presents  the  peculiarity  of  having  its  subject 
in  the  accusative  or  objective,  instead  of  the  nomina- 
tive case.  I  can  best  illustrate  by  clauses  in  which 
the  subject  is  a  pronoun,  because  nouns  in  our  lan- 
guage have  the  same  form  for  either  case.  If  we  look 
at  the  sentence,  I  believe  Mm  to  be  honest,  and  the 
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same  thought  expressed  in  the  form,  I  belieye  that  he 
is  honest,  we  shall  see  that  the  pronoun  he  of  the  lat- 
ter is  the  same  person  as  him  of  the  former  sentence, 
and  that  this  person  stands  in  both  sentences  in  the 
same  relation  of  subject,  having  honesty  predicated 
of  himself.  The  only  difference  in  the  clause  is  that, 
in  the  former  instance,  the  clause  containing  the  pro- 
noun is  used  as  the  direct  object  of  the  yerb  lelieve 
without  any  connective  ;  while,  in  the  latter  instance, 
the  object  clause  is  connected  with  the  leading  one  by 
the  word  that,  or  rather  explains  the  word  that,  as 
though  the  sentence  read.  He  is  honest,  I  believe  that. 
The  form  of  the  pronoun  in  the  dependent  clause  is 
determined  entirely  by  the  verb  of  its  clause,  as  will 
appear  if  we  omit  the  connective  in  the  latter  form, 
as  we  often  do,  and  say,  I  believe  he  is  honest.  Here 
the  clause,  he  is  honest,  stands  related  to  the  verb 
believe  precisely  as  the  clause,  him  to  be  honest,  does 
to  the  same  verb  in  the  sentence,  I  believe  him  to  be 
honest.  The  difference  in  the  case  of  the  pronoun 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  two  dependent  clauses,  has 
been  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, with  the  infinitive  construction,  the  pronoun 
him  stands  in  the  twofold  relation  of  object  with  refer- 
ence to  the  verb  helieve,  and  subject  with  reference  to 
the  infinitive  which  follows.  In  proof  of  this,  gramma- 
rians call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when  we  change 
from  the  active  to  the  passive  construction,  this  pro- 
noun becomes  the  subject  nominative ;  as.  He  is  be- 
lieved by  me  to  be  honest.  This  is  formal  grammar,  it 
is  true,  but  is  it  logical  ?  Let  us  see.  Is  it  a  person 
that  is  believed,  or  is  it  an  assertion  made  respecting 
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a  person  ?  There  may  be  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
some.  If  so,  let  them  consider  this,  which  is  identi- 
cal in  form :  He  is  believed  to  be  false.  Here  the 
infinitive  is  the  copula  to  connect  the  predicate  to  its 
subject,  and  so  falsity  is  predicated  of  the  person 
represented  by  the  pronoun.  In  that  case,  is  he  be- 
lieved ?  Certainly  not.  It  is  the  statement  concern- 
ing him  that  is  believed — a  statement  such  that  if  it 
be  believed  no  credence  will  be  given  the  person.  I 
think  these  constructions,  which  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  English  language,  will  illustrate  a  princi- 
ple of  attraction  which  rules  widely  in  our  speech.  A 
few  examples  will  make  plain  my  view.  It  may  be  a 
very  erroneous  view,  but,  even  being  such,  it  may  help 
the  reader  to  form  a  better  theory.  Let  us  take  an 
example  which  will  afford  as  much  material  as  any 
for  illustration,  and  in  as  convenient  form  :  They 
have  known  that  /  acted  rightly.  In  this  the  two 
clauses  are  formed  quite  independent  of  each  other, 
as  though  it  were  :  I  acted  rightly.  They  have  known 
that.  Here  the  statement,  I  acted  rightly,  is  made 
without  any  reference  to  its  being  employed  as  the 
object  of  another  clause,  and  so  has  its  subject  in  the 
nominative.  By  changing  to  the  passive  construction, 
we  see  that  this  subordinate  clause  is  not  affected  : 
That  I  have  acted  rightly  has  been  known  by  them  ; 
the  word  that  serving,  as  before,  to  represent  the 
clause  as  though  the  two  statements  were,  I  have 
acted  rightly.  That  has  been  known  by  them.  An- 
other form  of  expressing  pretty  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing is  to  employ  the  verbal  noun  or  gerund  in  place 
of  the  clause,  as.  They  have  known  my  acting  rightly. 
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Here  the  verbal  noun,  acting,  is  limited  by  the  possess- 
ive case  of  the  pronoun.  It  is  the  acting  of  me,  aris- 
ing/ro?/i  myself  SLS  agent,  and  the  possessive  is  clearly 
the  subjective  possessive  or  subjective  genitive,  so  that, 
under  this  form  of  expression,  the  person  stands  re- 
lated to  the  action  as  subject  or  age^it.  The  same  re- 
lation will  appear  when  we  change  to  the  passive 
form  :  My  acting  rightly  has  been  known  by  them. 
There  is  still  another  form  of  making  the  statement — 
that  of  the  infinitive  in  the  object  clause  :  They  have 
known  me  to  act  rightly.  We  now  find  the  subject 
of  the  subordinate  clause  no  longer  appearing  as  such, 
but  rather  as  object.  Of  itself  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not 
the  object  of  the  verb  have  Jcnoivn,  for  the  object  of 
their  knowledge  is  my  right  conduct,  and  the  relation 
in  which  /  stand  to  that  is  shown  by  the  subjective 
genitive  my  to  be  that  of  agency  or  subject.  I  see  no 
reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  why  it  should  not 
appear  as  the  nominative  /,  but  usage  gives  it  the  ob- 
jective form,  and  usage  is  all  that  formal  grammar 
has  to  do  with.  It  appears  quite  probable  that,  as 
the  clause  in  its  entirety  is  made  an  object,  so  its  sub- 
ject, as  an  element  of  an  object  clause,  is  itself  viewed 
as  standing  in  an  objective  relation,  and  so,  by  attrac- 
tion to  its  verb  the  real  object,  and  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  it,  takes  the  form  of  the  objective  case. 
If  now  we  make  the  infinitive  clause  the  subject,  as  we 
shall  by  changing  from  the  active  to  the  passive  con- 
struction, we  shall  find  its  subject  appearing  in  its  own 
proper  case — the  nominative — and  the  verb  of  the  lead- 
ing clause  in  its  turn  attracted  to  agree  with  that  nomi- 
native, instead  of  agreeing  with  the  infinitive  clause 
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as  a  whole.  I  will  change  the  tense  of  the  leading  verb 
60  as  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  attraction  oper- 
ates. We  then  have,  I  am  known  to  act  rightly. 
Here,  as  before,  it  is  my  right  conduct  that  is  known. 
The  infinitive  clause  now  becoming  the  subject,  its 
own  subject  appears  in  the  nominative  case,  and  is  no 
longer  attracted  as  when  it  was  in  an  object  clause, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  itself  attracts  the  leading  verb 
to  an  agreement  with  it  in  all  respects.  In  the  Latin, 
when  the  infinitive  clause  is  used  as  subject,  its  own 
subject  may  be  either  nominative  or  accusative.  If 
nominative,  it  attracts  the  leading  verb  as  in  English. 
We  may  say,  "Diciturme  recte  agere,"  or  ''Ego  dicor 
recte  agere."  I  have  expressed  the  pronoun  in  the 
latter  instance  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  its  form 
with  me  in  the  former.  *'Saturnus  in  Italiam  venisse 
dicitur"  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  nominative  in 
a  subject  infinitive  clause. 

Perhaps  this  tendency  to  put  the  subject  of  the 
infinitive  in  the  accusative  or  objective  case  is  evi- 
dence that  we  are  inclined  to  regard  all  conceptions 
in  their  objective  relations  unless  compelled  to  view 
them  subjectively.  It  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  what 
is  claimed  by  some,  that  the  objective  case  is  older 
than  the  nominative  in  all  languages.  I  have  often 
observed  that  persons  having  no  skill  in  teaching  for- 
eigners our  language  would  attempt  to  adapt  it  to 
their  comprehension  by  the  absurd  practice  of  substi- 
tuting the  objective  for  the  nominative,  using  me,  for 
instance,  instead  of  L  I  have  also  noticed  the  same 
thing  in  the  patois  which  prevails  among  so  many 
communities  of  Canada,  where  the  English  and  the 
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French  languages  have  suffered  so  much  corruption 
from  their  mutual  concessions.  The  use  of  me,  thee, 
Mm,  and  lier,  instead  of  their  proper  nominatives,  is 
common  among  those  people. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  word  Mm- 
self,  as  used  by  Irish  servants  to  designate  a  third  per- 
son, particularly  the  master  of  the  house,  with  marked 
respect,  were  not  in  the  objective  rather  than  in  the 
subjective  relation.  This  usage  is  closely  related  to 
that  of  the  Greeks,  which  led  the  speaker,  in  philo- 
sophical language,  to  say  to  k\ibv,  instead  of  using  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  when  he  wished  to  express 
his  own  personality  ;  and  kindred  to  the  same  is  that 
barbarous  formula,  the  me  and  the  not  me,  employed 
by  English  writers  upon  metaphysics.  It  would  ap- 
pear as  though  no  conception  of  the  mind,  not  even 
that  of  one's  own  personality,  could  be  expressed  in 
words  without  having  first  been  projected,  as  it  were, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  consciouness,  so  as  to  be  viewed 
objectively  by  the  speaker.  We  talk  about  giving 
utterance  to  our  thoughts  and  opinions  in  words.  To 
utter  is  to  make  outward,  to  give  an  external  relation 
to  a  thought.  This  is  most  certainly  effected  when 
we  embody  the  thought  or  sentiment  in  words  ;  but 
all  language  seems  to  indicate  that  the  thought  has 
acquired  externality  to  the  speaker's  conscious  being 
before  it  is  clothed  by  him  in  the  forms  of  speech. 

The  relation  of  the  object  to  the  verb  is  generally 
more  clearly  apprehended  and  expressed  than  that  of 
subject,  but  there  are  in  language  difficulties  occa- 
sionally presenting  themselves  in  the  way  of  making 
the  relation  perfectly  plain  ;  difficulties  arising  from 
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the  want  of  inflection  in  our  language,  and  which  can 
not  easily  be  removed  without  comparing  our  idiom 
with  that  of  some  language  which  employs  inflections. 
As  an  example,  let  us  take  this  sentence  :  My  friend, 
led  by  I  know  not  what  motive ,  declined  the  honor. 
Here,  the  motive  appears  as  the  object  either  of  the 
verb  know  or  of  the  preposition  hy,  and  the  difificulty 
is  to  discover  which.  I  will  admit  that  this  could  be 
expressed  more  clearly,  as  :  My  friend,  led  by  some 
motive,  I  know  not  what  one,  declined  the  honor. 
But,  in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  the  Latin,  we  have  the 
former  construction  in  common  use,  and  it  is  only  by 
reference  to  the  Latin  usage  that  we  discover  for  a 
certainty  that  the  governing  power  of  the  preposition 
prevails  over  that  of  the  verb.  Were  I  to  render  it  in 
Latin,  I  would  give  it  a  construction  as  follows  :  Mens 
amicus,  nescio  qua  ratione  inductus,  honorem  neg- 
lexit. 

While  considering  this  matter  of  the  governing 
power  of  the  verb  over  its  object,  it  may  not  be  with- 
out interest  to  observe  how,  like  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion in  the  material  world,  its  influence  grows  weaker 
and  weaker  in  proportion  as  the  limits  of  its  authority 
are  extended.  To  illustrate  this  it  is  only  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  we  provide 
for  the  two  objects,  direct  and  indirect,  which  are 
found  after  many  verbs  of  giving  and  others  of  a 
kindred  meaning.  The  direct  object,  being  under  the 
immediate  authority  of  the  verb,  may  be  separated 
from  it  by  any  number  and  extent  of  intervening  ex- 
pressions, and  still  remain  subject  to  its  sovereign 
power.    With  the  indirect  object  it  is  different.    This, 
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if  placed  next  the  verb,  will  be  goyerned  by  it,  but 
otherwise  will  require  a  preposition  to  express  its  re- 
lation. We  can  say,  for  instance.  Will  you  give  me 
the  book  ?  putting  the  direct  object,  the  book,  and 
the  indirect  object,  we,  both  under  the  government 
of  the  verb ;  but  if  we  change  the  order  of  the  ob- 
jects, Will  you  give  the  book  to  me?  it  will  become 
necessary  to  employ  a  preposition  to  show  in  what 
relation  the  pronoun  stands  to  the  verb.  Now  if,  in- 
stead of  the  hooJc,  we  use  the  pronoun  it  to  represent 
the  direct  object,  we  can,  if  we  please,  preserve  the 
same  order  of  objects  and  still  omit  the  preposition, 
as.  Will  you  give  it  me  P  for  the  reason,  as  it  appears, 
that  by  substituting  a  monosyllable  for  the  direct  ob- 
ject we  bring  the  remote  object  of  the  person  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  verb.  This  same  peculiarity 
appears  in  other  languages  than  ours,  showing  that  it 
is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  grammatical  government, 
so  far  as  that  government  is  administered  by  the  verb. 
Our  attention  has  thus  far  been  directed  to  the 
nature  of  the  verb  and  to  the  relations  which  it  holds 
to  its  subject  and  to  its  object.  Its  accidental  prop- 
erties of  mood  and  tense  may  perhajps  be  presented 
better  in  distinct  chapters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MOOD. 

The  words  mood  and  mode  were  in  early  English 
used  quite  indifferently  as  but  yarying  forms  of  the 
same  word. 

"A  moode  is  a  lawful  placing  of  propositions  in  their  dewe 
qualitie  or  quantitie." — Wilson,  "  The  Arte  of  Logike." 

"  Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas  which,  however  com- 
pounded, contain  not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by 
themselves,  but  are  considered  as  dependencies  on,  or  affec- 
tions of,  substances." — Locke,  "Human  Understanding." 

These  two  quotations,  which  are  definitions  of  the 
subject  we  are  considering,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
spelling  of  the  word.  I  think,  however,  that  as  now 
used  the  two  words  are  quite  distinct.  The  mode  of 
a  verb  would  seem  to  be  understood  as  the  manner  in 
which  its  activity  is  manifested,  as  He  writes  rapid- 
ly. Here  the  mode  of  the  action  is  shown  by  the 
adverb,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  grammatical 
or  logical  mood  of  the  verb.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of 
every  action  or  event  which  can  be  said  to  be  per- 
formed or  to  take  place  in  any  particular  manner, 
form,  style,  or  fashion,  such  modification  belongs  to 
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the  outward  manifestation  or  phenomenon,  and  is 
strictly  adverbial. 

But  if  the  mood  of  a  verb  is  not  determined  by 
the  action  considered  as  resulting  from  given  agencies 
operating  in  stated  ways,  then  it  may  be  supposed 
that  it  is  an  attribute  of  words  only,  and  that  it  has 
no  relation  to  the  ideas  embodied  in  those  words. 
Such  an  opinion  seems  to  have  been  held  and  to  be 
advocated  by  some  grammarians.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  absurd.  To  establish  that  doctrine,  the 
relations  of  thought  and  speech  must  be  changed, 
the  processes  of  the  mind  must  be  reversed.  Lan- 
guage could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  free  expres- 
sion of  untrammeled  thought,  the  sensible  utterance 
of  ideas  and  feelings,  but  rather  the  mold  in  which 
our  thoughts  must  be  cast.  The  operations  of  our 
mental  faculties  would  be  clogged  ;  there  could  be 
no  spontaneity  of  emotion.  The  mood  of  the  verb 
appears  to  he  the  relation  which  the  ideal  action  or 
state  expressed  by  it  bears  to  other  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  the  spealcer  or  writer — a  relation  which  has  been 
established  by  the  processes  of  his  own  mind,  and 
which  must  be  clearly  perceived  by  him  before  he  can 
give  expression  to  his  thought  in  words.  The  word 
mood,  as  a  grammatical  term,  seems  to  have  some- 
thing the  meaning  it  has  in  this,  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher : 

"  If  you  be  not  1'  th'  mood.^  I  hope  you  will  not  be  moody  "  — 

only  that  the  word  as  used  above  marks  a  state  of  the 
mind,  while  mood  in  language  marks  rather  .the  rela- 
tion of  one  thought  or  emotion  to  another.     In  the 
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verl  it  is  the  means  by  which  such  relation  is  shown, 
and,  as  such,  corresponds  to  case  as  an  attribute  of 
the  noun.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  that 
case  is  but  the  grouping  into  convenient  classes  the 
various  relations  in  which  persons  and  objects  are 
viewed  by  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  according  as  those 
relations  appear  to  be  kindred.  The  number  of  cases 
in  the  grammar  of  different  languages  varies,  but  the 
relations  are  pretty  nearly  the  same.  We  recognize 
no  ablative  in  our  language,  but  we  know  that  it 
requires,  perhaps,  more  than  a  score  of  prepositions 
to  render  into  English  all  the  relations  comprised  in 
the  Latin  ablative.  If,  now,  mood  be  what  I  have  de- 
fined it,  the  several  moods  are  so  many  genera  to  be 
studied  as  are  genera  in  any  other  department  of  sci- 
ence, by  observing  first  the  injima  species  or  indi- 
vidual, then  the  species,  and  last  the  genus. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  instances,  and,  first,  let  us 
take  words  which  express  the  exercise  of  feeling  or 
emotion  in  connection  with  some  other  action.  I 
may  say,  I  hope  to  read  the  looh.  Here  the  word  hope 
expresses  the  fact  that  I  experience  the  emotion  hope, 
and  the  context  shows  that  I  experience  that  emotion 
as  having  reference  to  the  act  of  reading.  Now  the 
problem  is  to  discover  the  relation  which  existed  in 
my  mind  between  the  idea  or  conception  of  reading, 
as  an  act  of  mine,  and  the  feeling,  hope,  prior  to  my 
giving  utterance  to  the  combined  sentiment  in  words. 
It  is  clear  that  it  does  not  stand  in  an  objective  rela- 
tion, for  hope  as  a  verb  is  not  transitive,  it  can  only 
very  remotely  and  indirectly  affect  the  action  with 
reference  to  which  it  is  indulged ;  only  as  it  accom- 
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panies  desire,  and  may  serye  to  sustain  a  flagging  will. 
In  the  first  place,  this  feeling  belongs  to  a  class  of 
our  mental  faculties  within  which  sentiments  rarely 
have  their  origin — ^faculties  which  lie  dormant  till 
some  knowledge  comes  to  the  intellect  through  the 
external  senses  or  by  intuition,  or  till  some  idea  is 
presented  by  the  imagination.  In  the  particular  in- 
stance we  are  now  considering,  the  thought  of  read- 
ing must  in  some  way  have  occurred  to  the  mind 
before  this  feeling  was  awakened ;  and  that  thought 
was  not  only  the  occasion,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
original  cause  of  the  feeling  in  such  a  sense  as  to  hold 
to  it  a  subjective  relation.  But,  happily  for  us,  **  hope 
springs  eternal "  in  our  minds,  and,  once  awakened, 
it  continues  to  be  indulged  with  reference  to  the 
reading  in  the  instance  before  us,  until  there  is  real- 
ized the  attainment  of  its  object,  or  from  a  continued 
disappointment  it  dies.  It  seems  to  be  in  this  latter 
relation — the  objective — that  the  action  is  represented 
as  standing  to  the  feeling  in  the  example  we  are  at 
present  considering.  "Were  we  careful  to  put  the  in- 
finitive in  the  future  tense,  as  the  Latin  usually  does 
after  this  verb,  the  relation  would  be  much  more 
clearly  expressed. 

Let  us  now  take  a  construction  with  a  verb  ex- 
pressing a  feeling  kindred  in  a  certain  sense  to  the 
one  which  prevailed  in  the  example  just  before  exam- 
ined, and  subject  it  to  a  similar  investigation.  Hope 
and  fear,  though  opposite  in  their  nature,  yet  in  their 
origin,  and  in  their  relations  to  other  moods  of  the 
mind,  have  many  points  of  similarity.  Suppose,  then, 
we  consider  next  this  sentence  :  I  fear  that  my  friend 
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is  ill ;  or,  omitting  the  connective,  as  we  so  often  do 
in  speaking  :  I  fear  my  friend  is  ill.  "We  will  pursue 
the  same  course  of  inquiry  as  before,  but  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  proceed  so  far.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  emotion  of  fear  arises  in  my  mind  in  such 
connection  with  the  thought  of  my  friend's  illness 
that  this  thought  holds  to  the  feeling  the  relation  of 
subject,  I  stop  here  to  consider  an  objection  which 
may  be  offered,  viz.,  that  in  the  example  the  pronoun 
/  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  fear.  Granted,  but  is 
there  no  more  than  one  subject  in  all  sentences  ?  We 
are  permitted  to  recognize  two  objects  with  many 
verbs,  a  direct  and  indirect  or  near  and  remote  ob- 
ject, and  many  other  nouns  in  the  same  sentence 
with  these,  to  which  the  verb  has  a  more  or  less  direct 
or  indirect  reference,  or  which  stand  more  or  less 
nearly  or  remotely  in  the  objective  relation.  I  may 
say,  for  instance  :  I  had  occasion  on  my  way  to  town 
the  other  day  to  tell  my  friend,  the  conductor,  a 
report  recently  circulated  as  to  the  probable  decision 
of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Smith  vs.  the  Eailroad, 
brought  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  in 

the  accident  at ,  and  so  on,  to  an  extent  which 

it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  ascertain  to  enable  us  to 
see  that  when  I  began  the  sentence  I  had  in  mind 
more  than  one  person,  object,  thing,  or  circumstance, 
which  stood  in  an  odjective  relation  to  the  idea  of 
having.  So,  too,  in  this :  In  consideration  of  my 
youth,  out  of  regard  for  my  father,  and  from  the  gen- 
erous impulses  of  his  own  heart,  the  judge  pardons 
my  indiscretion ;  the  pardoning  seems  to  proceed 
from  the  three  remote  subjects  as  clearly  as  it  does 
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from  the  nearer  one  of  the  person.  The  prepositions 
name  the  relations  without  determining  whether  they 
be  subjective  or  oijective,  I  may  say,  He  gave  the 
beggar  a  dollar  from  sl  feeling  of  compassion ;  and. 
He  gave  the  beggar  a  dollar  fro7n  his  pocket.  In  the 
former  instance,  from  shows  a  subjective  relation  ;  in 
the  latter,  the  same  word  shows  an  objective  relation. 

So  much  by  way  of  parenthesis.  To  resume:  It 
was  remarked  that  the  thought  of  my  friend's  illness 
holds  to  the  feeling  of  fear  the  relation  of  subject 
We  speak  of  the  grounds  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  of 
their  having  b,  foundation.  Now,  the  word  subject  is 
the  Latin  subjectunif  which  means  thrown  beneath ,  or 
placed  under,  and  it  signifies  that  upon  which  a 
structure  has  been  reared,  and  upon  which  it  rests — 
its  foundation.  In  the  present  instance,  as  the 
thought  of  my  friend's  illness  is  the  prime  occasion  of 
my  fear,  so  it  must  continue  in  the  subjective  relation 
to  that  emotion,  for  my  fear  can  not  in  any  way  the 
most  remotely  affect  the  health  of  my  friend  as  an 
object.  Let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  first  example — 
I  hope  to  read  the  book.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
this  the  i)ersonal  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  verb  hope.  Suppose  we  change  the 
statement  sufficiently  to  give  the  two  verbs  different 
persons  for  their  subjects,  and  say,  I  hope  he  will 
read  the  book.  By  doing  this  we  prevent  the  feeling 
— hope — becoming  an  inspiring  motive  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  action  in  the  latter  clause. 

Again,  in  respect  to  the  second  example,  it  will 
appear  that  the  thought  of  my  friend's  illness  remains 
the  subjective  ground  of  my  fear,  until  that  thought 
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is  succeeded  by  some  intelligence  or  supposition  which 
either  removes  the  fear  or  causes  it  to  be  replaced  in 
the  mind  by  some  other  feeling  of  alarm,  for  I  believe 
that  my  anxiety  for  my  friend's  health  is  as  distinct 
from  my  fear  for  his  recovery  as  is  my  vague  notion 
that  he  is  ill,  distinct  from  certain  knowledge  that  he 
is  in  imminent  danger,  so  that  upon  receiving  news  of 
his  danger  the  feeling  of  fear  which  I  had  felt  is  suc- 
ceeded by  another  feeling  kindred  to  it,  but  awakened 
by  the  thought  that  he  may  not  recover.  Our  api:)re- 
hensions,  cares,  and  anxieties  affect  us  so  similarly  with 
alarm,  dread,  and  terror,  that  we  are  apt  to  regard 
them,  not  as  distinct  emotions,  but  the  same  emotion 
felt  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  Besides,  these 
feelings  succeed  one  another  so  quickly,  and  the 
causes  for  the  changes  are  so  far  removed  from  ordi- 
nary observation,  that  we  may  be  at  a  loss  to  decide 
whether  there  be  a  change  in  the  emotions,  or 
whether  it  be  not  the  same  emotion  felt  with  a  vary- 
ing degree  of  intensity,  according  as  the  sensibilities 
be  more  or  less  keenly  alive  to  impressions  from  the 
intellect.  The  most  ready  way  to  remove  doubt  upon 
that  point  is  to  refer  the  feeling  to  its  subjective 
cause :  if  that  has  changed,  then  is  the  feeling  a  dis- 
tinct one;  but,  if  that  remains  the  same,  then  must 
the  change  of  feeling  be  referred  to  the  condition  of 
the  emotional  nature. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  these  verbs — liope 
and  fear — though  found  with  an  accusative  after 
them,  are,  nevertheless,  intransitive;  that  this  accusa- 
tive does  not  necessarily  stand  in  an  objective  relation 
to  the  verb.     We  find  Csesar  saying,  "  Omnia  ex  vie- 
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toria,  et  ex  sua  liberalitate  sperarenty  In  this  it 
will  be  noticed  that  omnia  is  the  subject  of  some  in- 
finitive as,  fuiura  esse,  to  be  understood,  and  that 
the  infinitive  clause  stands  related  to  the  verb  as  an 
accusative  of  specification.  We  have  a  usage  in  which 
the  verb  appears  at  first  sight  transitive,  but  it  is  so 
only  in  appearance.  We  say  that  we  hope  the  best. 
Here  the  more  complete  construction  would  require 
the  preposition  for,  as — We  hope  for  the  best.  Now, 
the  best,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  object  of  the 
verb,  may  be  found  to  be  related  to  it  very  remotely, 
and  that,  too,  through  its  subjects;  for  the  adjunct, 
for  the  best,  may  be  very  naturally  introduced  in  this 
connection:  We,  looking  for  the  best,  hope.  In  the 
same  manner  our  expression,  hoping  for  the  best,  or 
for  any  other  object,  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to 
anticipating  that  object  with  hope.  Likewise,  the 
verb  fear  is  perhaps  commonly  looked  upon  as  transi- 
tive, and  the  more  commonly,  it  may  be,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  in  the  Latin,  verbs  expressing  this  feeling, 
such  as  timeo,  metuo,  etc.,  are  regularly  followed  by 
an  accusative.  But  this  accusative  is  not  necessarily 
the  object  of  the  verb.  The  accusative  is  the  original 
form  of  the  noun  or  pronoun,  and  represents  the  same, 
primarily  unrelated  and  unconnected.  Its  relation  is 
to  be  found  by  logical  induction.  I  would  add  that 
the  verb  fear  in  English  is  transitive  only  in  the  sense 
of  to  frighten,  as  it  was  used  by  Shakspeare: 

"Thon  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with  thy  sails, 
"We'll  speak  with  thee  at  sea ;  at  land  thou  knowest 
How  much  we  do  o'er-count  thee." 

— "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  11,  Scene  6. 
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I  have  followed  out  this  latter  train  of  thought,  to 
illustrate  how  I  regard  the  objective  relation  as  be- 
coming more  and  more  remote  until  it  passes  oyer  into 
that  which  is  subjective. 

We  next  consider  the  construction  with  a  word 
which  is  used  to  express  a  state  of  mind  closely 
related  to  our  hopes  and  fears,  but  which  belongs 
rather  to  the  department  of  the  intellect,  the  verb  to 
doubt.  It  appears  to  be  of  kindred  origin  with  the 
word  two,  or  its  Latin  form  duo,  and  is  used  with  ref- 
erence to  two,  and  only  two,  thoughts  or  Judgments, 
presented  to  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  and  of  such 
a  character  that  if  the  one  be  adopted  as  true  the 
other  must  be  rejected  as  false.  In  old  English  it 
more  commonly,  perhaps,  expresses  a  feeling  of  awe, 
as  in  the  following  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  : 

"  He  was  a  good  man,  and  doubted  God." 

Also,  from  "Piers  Plowman": 

"  And  what  lyves  thei  lyven,  and  what  lawe  thei  usen, 
"What  thei  drede  and  doubten.^^ 

But  the  word  is  now  used  to  denote  a  condition  of 
mind,  which,  like  the  emotions  of  hope  and  of  fear, 
depends  upon  the  intellect,  and  results  from  our  hav- 
ing in  thought  two  notions,  one  of  which  is  to  be  en- 
tertained, and  the  other  discarded.  These  notions 
stand  in  the  subjective  relation  to  the  doubt,  whether 
we  look  upon  it  as  a  passive  state,  or  an  active  feeling. 
If  I  say,  "  I  doubt  whether  this  measure  be  wise," 
there  is  implied  the  alternative  which  is  often  briefly 
indicated  by  the  words  *'(?r  not.'*  Here,  the  ideas 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  and  of  its  folly  are  both 
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present  to  the  mind  and  suggest  the  doubt  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  reasoning  here 
that  we  followed  in  our  treatment  of  the  words  hope 
and /ear,  for  it  would  take  us  oyer  the  same  ground, 
and  lead  us  to  the  same  result. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  briefly  consider  another 
word  denoting  an  affection  of  the  mind  the  opposite 
of  that  indicated  by  the  former  word,  yiz.,  helief. 
This,  however,  belongs  more  exclusively  to  the  intel- 
lect, for  we  speak  of  feelings  of  doubt,  but  not  of  be- 
lief. In  its  earlier  form  {hy  leve)  and  use,  it  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  live  %,  as  in 
the  following  from  Kobert  of  Gloucester : 

"  The  pope  here  of  was  glad,  and  twei  holi  men  hym  sende, 
Fagan  and  Dimian,  hjs  soule  for  to  amende 
That  rygt  H  leue  hym  tagte,  and  gef  hym  Cristendom." 

Upon  the  last  line,  in  which  the  word  '^M  leue'** 
occurs,  Kichardson  remarks  :  "  '  Eight  hy  leve  him 
taught,'  is,  taught  him  to  live  rightly,  taught  him  a 
rule  by  which  to  ly  leve,  or  to  live ;  and  gave  him 
Christendom,  i.  e.,  Christianity,  made  known  to  him 
the  life  of  Christ,  how  he  ly-leved  or  lived — as  told  in 
the  gospels  of  Christ."  From  this  meaning  of  the 
verb,  to  live  hy,  the  noun  belief  comes  to  be  applied 
to  that  by  which  one  directs  his  life,  so  obvious  is  it 
to  all  that  human  knowledge  has  its  limitations,  on 
every  side,  within  a  very  narrow  sphere,  and  that  in  all 
things  ''we  walk  by  faith."  The  verb  is  used  with  its 
present  meaning  in  this  line  from  "Piers  Plowman": 
"  And  as  his  liresman  leveth  hym,  he  ty  leveth  and  trow- 
eth,"  that  is,  he  helieveth  and  troweth  as  his  teacher  teaches 
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Belief,  in  its  highest  estate  and  authority,  falls  be- 
low absolute  knowledge.  We  can  not  exercise  faith 
with  reference  to  that  which  is  positiyely  known  to 
us.  The  statement  of  the  Apostle  that  "  Faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,"  will  remind  the  one  familiar  with  Greek 
that  in  that  language  one  of  the  most  common  verbs 
having  the  sense  of  to  know  is  the  perfect  of  the  verb  to 
see;  so  that,  to  express  I  Tcnow,  it  uses  1  have  seen,  so 
naturally  does  it  follow  that,  if  /  have  seen,  I  know. 
Although  belief  never  rises  to  the  dignity  of  actual 
knowledge,  there  must,  nevertheless,  be  in  the  mind 
some  knowledge  prior  to  the  belief,  and  which  stands 
in  a  subjective  relation  to  it.  For  instance,  if  I  say 
I  believe  he  is  honest,  the  proposition  or  judgment, 
he  is  honest,  must  have  been  in  my  mind  as  a  truth 
having  testimony  enough  to  substantiate  it,  to  enable 
it  to  command  my  belief  previous  to  my  declaring 
that  belief.  '*  He  is  honest "  stands  in  the  subjective 
relation  to  the  verb  *'  believe."  It  is  the  grounds  or 
foundation  upon  which  the  believing  is  based. 

Belief  and  doubt  are  mutually  related  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  vary  inversely.  As  the  one  increases, 
the  other,  in  the  same  proportion,  grows  less.  A  be- 
lief may  start  from  the  lowest  probability,  and  may  go 
on  acquiring  strength  and  firmness  until  it  attains  the 
commanding  position  of  a  moral  certainty  ;  and,  step 
by  step,  through  all  its  progress,  will  it  be  accom- 
panied by  a  constantly  lessening  doubt,  which,  from 
being  grave  and  serious  at  the  outset,  grows  less  and 
less  until,  at  last,  not  the  faintest  suspicion  remains. 

Next  in  order,  we  will  consider  verbs  which  ex- 
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press  absolute  knowledge  of  wliateYer  we  make  the 
object,  whether  that  object  be  a  single  word  or  a 
clause.  It  will  appear  that  we  regard  our  knowledge 
as  acquired  by  the  mind  in  a  much  more  direct  man- 
ner than  our  feelings  are  awakened.  We  have,  just  a 
little  before,  had  occasion  to  observe  that  in  the  Greek 
one  of  the  most  common  verbs  employed  in  the  sense 
of  our  verb  hnow  was  olSa — a  perfect  of  an  old  verb 
signifying  I  have  seen,  from  which  circumstance  we 
must  conclude  that  the  ancients  regarded  our  knowl- 
edge as  coming  into  the  mind  just  as  directly  as  our 
perceptions  come  through  the  senses.  Indeed,  we 
ourselves  speak  of  perceiving  the  truth  of  a  statement, 
even  when  that  statement  involves  a  judgment  based 
upon  a  number  of  perceptions  previously  gained.  I 
may  say,  for  instance,  /  perceive  that  this  paper  is 
white.  In  reality,  I  have  previously  perceived  this 
paper  in  its  relation  of  nearness  to  me,  and  also  white- 
ness as  a  quality  of  the  paper.  "We  do  not,  however, 
take  into  account  the  reasoning  upon  which  our  knowl- 
edge is  based,  and  so  we  speak  of  the  results  of  our 
reasoning  as  though  they  were  the  objects  of  imme- 
diate and  direct  perception.  All  our  knowledge  and 
our  intuitions  seem  to  be  regarded  objectively  in  lan- 
guage. 

We  come  now,  by  no  very  direct  course,  however, 
to  consider,  in  its  relation  to  our  speech,  that  third 
department  of  our  mental  faculties — the  will.  Our 
conduct,  as  a  whole,  comprises  involuntary  and  vol- 
untary actions.  The  latter  are  the  only  ones  to  which 
anything  of  a  moral  character  pertains,  and  as  the 
right  or  the  wrong  conduct  of  life  depends  upon  the 
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nature  of  our  volitions,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  we  see  in  as  clear  a  light  as  possible  the  relation 
in  which  the  action  stands  to  the  volition.  The  will 
has  its  spring  of  action  in  the  moral  feelings  ;  it  waits 
upon  our  desires  and  aversions,  our  hopes  and  fears. 
In  speaking  of  these  a  little  before,  we  remarked  that 
they  are  indulged  or  entertained  only  with  reference 
to  future  actions.  The  volition  is  an  act  of  the  will 
which  stands  between  the  prevailing  sentiment  and 
the  outward  physical  act  which  it  occasions.  I  have 
regarded  this  outward  act  as  holding  both  a  subjective 
and  an  objective  relation  to  the  feeling— both  relations 
remote.  It  will,  then,  with  respect  to  the  volition, 
stand  nearer  as  its  object  and  proportionally  more  re- 
mote as  its  subject. 

There  is  this  to  be  noticed  with  respect  to  the  verb 
willy  that  it  can  have  for  its  object  only  some  action. 
We  say  that  a  person  wills  his  estate  to  such  and  such 
devisees,  but  it  would  be  more  correctly  said  that  he 
bequeaths  his  estate  by  will.  The  verb  will  in  this 
sense  is  formed  from  the  noun  will,  used  technically 
for  testament,  and  not  from  the  word  meaning  a  vo- 
lition. It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  action 
which  is  made  the  object  of  the  verb  will  must  have 
for  its  subject  the  same  person  as  is  the  subject  of  the 
leading  verb.  We  employ  it  at  times,  it  is  true,  to 
express  very  earnest  desire  ;  a  desire  so  strong  that 
we  regard  it  as  already  having  possessed  the  will,  and 
become  a  settled  purpose.  For  instance,  I  may  say, 
I  will  that  you  go.  Here  it  will  be  evident  that  if 
your  going  depends  upon  my  will,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  or,  in  other 
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words,  no  free  moral  agency.  This  is  the  language  of 
feeling,  which  is  always  inclined  toward  exaggeration. 
Logically,  the  sentence,  I  will  that  you  go,  means 
only  this  :  I  very  greatly  desire  that  you  go.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  noun  ;  as  when  we  say  :  It  is 
the  soyereign's  will  that  his  subjects  obey  the  laws. 
Neither  the  divine  right  by  which  kings  rule,  nor  the 
authority  vested  in  them  by  the  conventions  of  men, 
can  ever  make  the  obedience  of  the  subject  depend 
upon  any  other  will  than  his  own.  Even  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  daily  prayer,  **  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven,"  the  world  will  must  be  intended 
in  the  sense  of  pleasure  or  desire.  Again,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  that  the  action  is  of  necessity  subsequent 
to  the  volition,  and  that  the  will  can  therefore  be  ex- 
ercised only  with  reference  to  our  future  conduct.  It 
is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  verb  will  is  of  so 
frequent  use  as  auxiliary,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
remember  when  we  consider  the  tense  of  verbs. 

There  is  a  class  of  words  which  are  sometimes  of 
doubtful  character,  expressing  either  an  operation  of 
the  mind,  or  a  statement  of  the  results  of  such  men- 
tal exercise.  "Words  signifying  to  form  an  opinion, 
judgment,  or  estimate,  will  illustrate  these.  We  use 
the  verb  to  tliinJc  very  often  in  such  ways.  If  we  give 
the  result  of  our  tliinking  in  the  form  of  a  proposi- 
tion, as,  I  tliinlc  he  is  right,  then  the  proposition,  he 
is  right,  seems  to  be  presented  in  the  objective  relation, 
the  verb  thinh  being  employed  here  in  the  sense,  I 
declare  my  opinion,  which  is  this,  he  is  right.  But 
suppose  I  say,  I  thinls  it  likely  he  is  right.  Here  the 
proposition,  he  is  right,  represented  by  the  pronoun 
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"tY,"  seems  to  stand  in  the  subjective  relation  to  the 
verb  tliinh,  as  that  upon  which  the  judgment  was 
exercised  ;  and,  also,  remotely  objective,  as  that  with 
reference  to  which  the  opinion  of  likelihood  was 
formed.  Very  often  a  word  of  this  sort  is  omitted, 
as,  if  we  say,  Probably  he  is  right,  we  understand. 
We  tliinh  it  probable  he  is  right ;  in  which  the  judg- 
ment, he  is  right,  appears  to  be  in  the  mind  subject- 
ively ^  as  the  grounds  or  basis  of  another  judgment. 
The  proposition,  he  is  right,  does  not,  in  this  connec- 
tion, contain  a  statement  of  fact  as  such,  but  simply 
an  assumption  for  the  convenience  of  reasoning. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  verbs  which  express  or  imply 
physical  action,  but  such  action  as  depends  upon  some 
motive  of  friendly  interest,  as.  He  tties  to  help  his 
friend,  in  which  the  thought  of  helping  his  friend  is 
the  motive  of  his  endeavor,  and,  therefore,  in  the  sub- 
jective relation,  as  it  would  be  if  expressed  in  the 
form.  He  tries  that  he  may  help  his  friend.  So,  too. 
He  encourages  his  friend  to  go  on.  Here,  the  thought 
of  his  friend's  going  on  is  the  motive  for  his  encour- 
aging him,  and  seems  to  be  the  subject  rather  than 
object.  If  its  relation  is  that  of  object,  it  is  the  very 
remote  one  of  reference.  Still  nearer,  perhaps,  a 
physical  act  is  that  of  asking.  Verbs  of  this  mean- 
ing admit  two  objects  :  one  of  a  person,  the  other  of 
a  thing.  The  object  of  the  thing  asked  is  often  the 
doing  of  something,  and  this  is  usually  expressed  by 
the  infinitive,  but  we  can  use  a  finite  verb  in  the  ob- 
ject clause  ;  as,  for  instance,  I  may  say  :  I  asked  him 
to  bring  me  the  book  ;  or  I  can  put  it  in  this  form  : 
I  asked  him  that  he  bring  me  the  book.     The  verb 
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''ashed,^''  in  both  cases,  implies  a  wish  or  desire.  This 
wish  or  desire  is  felt  with  reference  to  his  iringing  me 
the  book.  That  idea  or  thought  seems  to  stand  in  the 
subjective  relation  to  the  feeling ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
desire  is  made  the  more  apparent  in  the  latter  form 
of  expression-— I  asked  him  that  he  bring  me  the  book. 
Indeed,  putting  the  object  clause  in  this  form  appears 
to  affect  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  verb  asked,  giv- 
ing it  pretty  nearly  the  sense  of  lesouglit. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  many  verbs  expressing  a 
physical  act,  which,  used  in  their  proper  sense,  admit 
a  clause  after  them  in  either  the  subjective  or  objective 
relation.  The  verb  make  is  frequently  met  having 
such  a  clause  dependent  upon  it,  but  we  shall  see  at 
once  that  it  is  used  in  this  connection  with  the  mean- 
ing to  cause.  For  instance  :  The  sun  mahes  the  earth 
warm,  that  is,  it  renders,  effects,  or  causes,  the  earth 
to  be  warm — causes  that  the  earth  is  warm.  Now  it 
remains  to  show  the  relation  of  the  clause,  the  earth 
is  warm,  to  the  verb  causes,  and  we  then  have  the 
nature  of  the  dependence  of  clauses  upon  all  verbs  of 
kindred  use.  In  the  proposition.  The  sun  causes  that 
the  earth  is  warm,  we  are  reasoning  from  a  known 
effect  to  its  cause,  and  the  judgment  could  be  stated 
in  this  form.  The  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  earth's  be- 
ing warm.  Here  the  preposition  shows  the  relation 
in  which  the  idea  of  the  earth's  being  warm  stands 
to  the  cause,  and  this  is  the  same  relation  as  that  in 
which  the  statement  that  the  earth  is  warm,  stood 
to  the  verb  cause  in  the  sentence  above.  Now,  it  would 
seem  that  if  we  are  reasoning  from  a  known  effect  to 
its  cause,  as  is  the  more  common  course,  then  we  re- 
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gard  the  cause  as  derived  from  the  effect ;  that  is,  the 
idea  of  the  sun  as  an  efficient  cause  arises  in  the  mind, 
is  originated  from  the  idea  of  the  earth's  being  warm, 
previously  in  the  mind,  or,  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
the  idea  of  cause  is  deduced  from  that  of  the  effect. 
In  this  case,  the  dependent  clause  seems  plainly  to 
hold  the  relation  of  subject.  If,  however,  we  are  rea- 
soning/rom  the  cause,  and  discover  the  effect  as  pro- 
duced by  that  cause  ;  that  is,  if  we  are  thinking  and 
speaking  of  the  cause  as  designed /or,  sufficient  for, 
or  adapted  to,  the  producing  of  the  effect,  then  it 
would  seem  that  such  effect  might  be  regarded  as 
objectively  considered  with  reference  to  the  cause. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  farther  a  course 
of  investigation  which,  if  continued,  would  involve 
60  much  of  repetition  as  to  render  the  subject  weari- 
some to  a  degree  of  tediousness  beyond  that  which  is 
by  nature  inherent  in  it.  I  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent clearly  the  opinion  which  I  can  not  but  form  and 
entertain  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  dependent 
clauses  upon  the  leading  or  independent  ones.  These 
clauses  have  been  found  to  hold  an  objective  relation 
of  varying  degrees  of  remoteness  until  it  passes  over 
into  that  of  subject.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  mood  in  every  language  ;  and,  such  being  the 
case,  the  study  of  this  subject  lies  wholly  within  the 
province  of  metaphysics.  Formal  grammar  is  con- 
cerned only  with  ascertaining  and  teaching  what  the 
usage  is,  without  one  question  as  to  what  it  is  that 
determines  that  usage.  If  we  are  curious  or  interest- 
ed to  understand  the  reason  for  the  structure  of  our 
language,  we  must  give  our  attention  to  the  thoughts 
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and  feelings,  the  motives  and  yolitions,  whicli  precede 
and  underlie  all  our  actions,  and  which  determine  the 
conduct  of  all  mankind.  All  enjoy  equal  facilities 
for  this  study,  since  it  only  requires  that  we  carefully 
note  the  order  in  which  our  thoughts  occur,  the  rela- 
tion which  they  hold  to  our  emotions,  and  that  which 
the  latter  sustain  to  our  will  and  to  our  actions  ;  in  a 
word,  we  need  only  observe  the  manner  in  which  we 
perform  all  our  mental  labor. 


CHAPTER  YIL 

THE    SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The  principle  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  indicative  mood  and  the  subjunc- 
tive as  they  are  employed  in  all  cultivated  languages, 
is  the  least  clearly  apprehended,  if,  indeed,  it  be  cor- 
rectly apprehended  as  yet  by  any  who  have  treated  this 
perplexing  subject.  "We  have  had,  at  the  first,  the 
usage  of  the  ancients  given  as  a  purely  arbitrary  mat- 
ter— especially  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  then  have  fol- 
lowed the  most  ingenious  theories  devised  by  those 
who  have  made  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  sub- 
servient chiefly  to  the  end  of  grammatical  criticism, 
rather  than  to  the  making  them  models  of  literary 
composition.  This  perversion  of  such  studies  has  pre- 
vailed, not  exclusively  among  German  scholars,  but 
quite  generally  among  American  teachers.  The  essays 
of  Cicero  have  been  found  to  afford  illustrations  of  the 
distinction  between  the  use  of  the  gerund  and  of  the 
gerundive,  and  of  that  author's  preference  for  the 
latter  construction,  but  the  beauties  of  their  rhetoric 
and  their  pleasing  sentiment  have  been  entirely  unob- 
served and  unfelt ;  so,  too,  his  matchless  orations  are 
made  to  teach  that  "The  subjunctive  is  employed 
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"where  it  is  intended  to  denote  that  the  reason  alleged 
is  not  the  real  and  actual  one  "  (Madvig) ;  that  is,  the 
speaker,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  tells  his  listen- 
ers what  he  unblushingly  confesses  to  be  false,  for  so 
the  learner  is  likely  to  interpret  the  rule,  when  we 
know  it  was  the  logic  of  facts  that  moyed  the  Koman 
Senate  and  the  Eoman  world  ;  and  the  inimitable  odes 
of  Horace,  which  have  so  long  been  the  delight  of  cul- 
tivated minds,  are  now  closely  scrutinized  to  discover 
if  they  afford  any  confirmation  of  this  grand,  inspiring 
truth:  "The  present  subjunctive  is  employed  when 
a  condition  that  is  still  possible  is  assumed  as  occurring 
now  or  at  some  future  time,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
intimated  that  it  will  not  actually  occur  "  (Madvig) ; 
and  this,  too,  to  the  neglect  of  that  charming  style 
through  which  we  watch  the  play  of  the  poet's  fancy, 
and  of  that  wonderful  skill  with  which  he  gracefully 
substitutes  for  the  most  commonplace  remark  an  ele- 
gant allusion :  and  Homer,  the  divine,  whose  lofty 
themes  and  simple  strains  are  wedded  in  immortal  verse, 
is  now  consulted  as  an  oracle  to  teach  us  the  all-import- 
ant fact  that  "A  purpose  which  could  only  be  attained 
in  an  imagined  case,  contrary  to  reality,  is  expressed  by 
a  past  tense  of  the  indicative  "  (Hadley),  by  those  who 
fail  to  see  the  life,  the  feeling,  the  action,  displayed 
upon  the  page  which  tells  the  story  of  that  passion 
which  moved  the  gods  upon  Olympus  and  heroes  on 
the  Trojan  plain. 

Prom  what  was  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  I  regard  dependent  clauses  as 
forming  two  classes,  according  as  they  contain  suh- 
jective  or  objective  elements  of  thought.     It  will  be 
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understood  by  all  why  I  would  prefer  to  call  the  mood 
subjective  rather  than  subjunctive,  but  we  will  not 
attempt  to  change  a  name  which  is  better  known  for 
one  which  can  be  so  readily  substituted  whenever  the 
reader  pleases.  So,  too,  by  simple  reference  to  what 
was  said  in  that  chapter  upon  the  relation  in  which 
the  dependent  clause  stands  to  the  word  expressing  a 
wish  or  desire,  it  will  be  obvious  at  once  that  I  would 
account  for  the  subjunctive  in  such  clause  upon  the 
ground  of  its  expressing  the  subjective  idea  from  which 
the  desire  springs.  This  will  include  as  well  the  sub- 
junctive used  instead  of  the  imperative  to  express  a 
command  or  prohibition  mildly,  the  same  being,  for  po- 
liteness or  from  policy,  put  in  the  form  of  an  expressed 
desire.     Gower,  in  his  "  Confessio  Amantis,"  says  : 

"  Therefore  I  wisshe  and  wolde  faine 
That  he  were  in  some  wise  slain." 

In  this  quotation,  the  second  line  contains  the  thought 
in  which  the  desire  has  its  origin,  and,  standing  in  this 
subjective  relation,  its  verb  were  is  in  the  subjunctive 
mood.  The  verb  of  wishing  is  often  omitted  without 
affecting  the  mood  of  the  verb  in  the  dependent  clause. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  subjunctive  comes  to  be 
used  for  the  imperative.  Shakspeare  gives  two  exam- 
ples of  this  subjunctive  where  the  leading  verb  is  sup- 
pressed, in  these  lines  from  **  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  : 

"  Here  is  my  bed,  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest, 
Hke.   With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  beprest.^^ 

So,  too,  words  of  entreaty  and  encouragement,  as  ex- 
pressing a  wish,  take  after  them  often  a  dependent 
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clause  having  its  verb  in  the  subjunctive.  Here  is  an 
instance  from  Kobert  de  Brunne  : 

"  Wlian  king  E.  herde,  the  Cristen  had  snilk  pyn, 
Fulie  soft  he  him  ansuered,  wepand  with  his  ine, 
*  To  Crist  for  me  biseke,  that  he  gyve  me  that  grace 
The  Cristendom  to  eke  the  Sarazins  to  chace.'  " 

That  is,  Beseech  Christ  for  me  that  he  give  me  the 
good  fortune  to  enlarge  Christendom  and  to  defeat 
the  Saracens. 

The  same  relation  is  found  with  words  which  sig- 
nify to  care  for,  or  to  he  anxious  alout ;  the  clause 
following  these  words  containing  a  thought  which  is 
to  be  considered,  not  so  much  as  the  remote  object 
with  reference  to  which  the  care  or  anxiety  is  felt,  as 
the  source  or  origin  from  which,  or  the  occasion  upon 
which,  this  feeling  was  at  first  excited  in  the  mind. 
*'  T  care  not,  fortune,  what  you  me  deny  ; 

You  can  not  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace ; 

You  can  not  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky 

Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face." 

— Thomson. 

The  remote  object,  ''what  you  me  deny,'^  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  care  is  said  to  be  felt  or  not  felt,  is 
viewed  suljectively  prior  to  the  speaking  as  the  source 
from  which  care  might  arise,  or  as  a  thought  likely  to 
excite  such  feeling  in  the  mind,  and,  so  viewed,  the 
clause  has  its  verb  deny  in  the  subjunctive.  Similarly 
we  have  after  many  verbs  the  subjunctive  of  purpose, 
object,  or  result,  which  would  include  as  well  the  aim, 
end,  view,  design,  or  intention  with  which  an  action 
is  performed,  all  of  which  may  be  included  under  the 
more  general  term  motive,  for  although  the  words 
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object,  aim,  end,  etc.,  name  that  toward  which  the 
action  tends,  still  they  name  it  as  contemplated  by 
the  mind,  prior  to  the  exercising  of  the  will,  as  a 
thing  desirable  to  be  attained  or  to  be  avoided,  and, 
80  contemplated,  the  action  takes  its  rise  from  it  as 
the  source  from  which  it  has  its  origin.  From  the 
Golden  Book  we  have  this  example  : 

"  A  law  was  made,  that  no  prince  should  sliut  Lis  gates 
night  nor  day." 

Here,  that  which  was  regarded  as  desirable  by  the 
f ramers  of  the  law,  and  which,  as  an  attainable  ob- 
ject, was  the  motive  to  their  action,  is  stated  as  the 
purport  of  the  law — the  meaning  it  would  convey  to 
the  reader  or  to  those  who  might  hear  it  proclaimed 
by  the  herald  ;  and  yet  the  subjective  relation  of  the 
dependent  clause  as  expressing  the  motive  for  the 
enacting,  determines  the  mood  of  the  verb,  and  we 
have  the  subjunctive. 

The  subjunctive  of  cause  or  reason  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  ground  upon  which  a  statement  is  made. 
Since  we  do  not  in  most  instances  vary  the  form  of  the 
verb  to  distinguish  the  mood,  it  is  only  by  comparison 
with  other  and  inflected  languages  that  we  discover  the 
mood  in  the  dependent  clause,  as  in  the  following  from 
Tyndall : 

"  God  persecuteth  us  "by cause  we  abuse  his  holy  Testament, 
and  Jycau«e  when  we  hnowe  the  truth  we  folowe  it  not," 

In  this,  our  abusing  His  holy  Testament,  and  our  not 
following  the  truth,  are  the  causes  of  God's  perse- 
cuting us.  That  the  dependent  clauses  have  their 
verbs  in  the  subjunctive  here,  becomes  apparent  in 
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English  at  times  when  the  speaker  or  writer  wishing 
to  make  the  declaration,  as  the  verb  he  has  employed 
would  not  make  it,  repeats  the  verb  in  the  indicative, 
as,  "  because  we  abuse, ^^  as  we  actually  do  aluse  "His 
holy  Testament."  If  the  mood  of  the  causal  clause 
were  not  subjunctive,  there  would  be  no  need  of  such 
repetition.  The  Latin  and  the  Greek,  being  inflected 
languages,  were  able  to  effect  precisely  what  we  do  by 
the  repetition,  by  employing  the  indicative  mood  once 
for  all  in  the  causal  clause. 

We  will  now  leave  these  minor  varieties  of  the  sub- 
junctive, and  pass  to  a  consideration  of  this  mood  in 
conditional  sentences.  And  here  I  beg  to  say  that  no 
explanation  yet  offered  of  the  conditional  sentences  in 
the  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  seems  to  me  satisfactory, 
because  it  requires,  on  the  part  of  those  who  used 
those  languages  for  the  every-day  purj^oses  of  conver- 
sation, a  quicker  apprehension  and  stronger  powers  of 
metaphysical  analysis  than  it  seems  possible  that  any 
people,  as  a  body,  ever  possessed,  although  I  credit  the 
Greeks  in  particular  with  great  acuteness  of  intellect, 
for  which  they  were  largely  indebted  to  the  rigorous 
exactions  of  their  strictly  logical  language.  I  can  not 
believe  that  the  Greek  writer  or  speaker,  of  average 
ability,  following  the  rules  and  explanations  given  in 
our  modern  grammars  for  the  construction  of  condi- 
tional sentences  in  his  own  language,  could  form  such 
sentences  readily,  even  if  he  could  understand  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  rules.  Eecognizing  and  admit- 
ting, as  I  do,  the  ability  with  which  this  matter  has 
already  been  treated,  I  should  hesitate  even  more  to 
offer  any  new  theory  upon  it,  and  that  theory  so  wide- 
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ly  at  variance  with  any  before  proposed,  were  it  not 
for  the  warrant  given  myself  and  given  all  students 
by  the  *' Journal  of  Philology/'  In  that  publication 
for  1874,  page  186,  Professor  Goodwin,  in  an  article 
on  "The  Classification  of  Conditional  Sentences  in 
Greek  Syntax,"  says,  *' Until  the  generation  has  passed 
away  which  can  remember  Person's  controversy  with 
Hermann  about  the  common  rules  of  iambic  verse, 
surely  no  one  can  be  charged  with  impertinence  for 
suggesting  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  any  gener- 
ally received  principle  in  Greek  or  Latin  grammar." 
Thus  shielded  from  the  charge  of  impertinence,  my 
interest  in  the  questions  to  be  considered  gives  me 
boldness  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  folly 
Bhould  the  theory  I  offer  prove  utterly  groundless,  or 
having  grounds  should,  nevertheless,  prove  worthless. 
After  quoting  many  examples  from  English  writers  to 
show  that  in  translations  from  the  Greek,  as  well  as 
in  original  composition,  no  distinction  is  observed  be- 
tween the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  so  far  as 
form  is  concerned,  the  professor  closes  his  able  article 
with  this  paragraph:  "These  instances  are  quoted 
here  not  by  way  of  criticism,  but  partly  to  show  the 
utter  want  of  any  principle  in  modem  English  on  the 
subject,  and  partly  to  incite  some  one  who  can  speak 
with  authority  on  English  syntax  to  investigate  the 
question  historically,  and  show  us,  if  possible,  what  is 
the  correct  usage  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
language.  If  it  is  true  (or  if  it  he  true),  as  I  fear  it  is, 
that  no  one  can  define  the  correct  usage  of  the  present 
day,  even  so  far  as  to  tell  us  what  is  the  distinction 
recognized  by  our  best  writers  between  if  it  be  and  if 
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it  is,  or  if  no  two  opinions  on  this  question  would 
agree,  such  uncertainty  and  such  laxity  of  usage  are 
surely  no  credit  to  our  scholarship  or  to  our  lan- 
guage." In  another  paragraph  he  has  said:  *^The 
question  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  discus- 
sion of  conditional  sentences  is  one  which  every  school- 
boy is  taught  to  answer  at  a  yery  early  stage  in  his 
classical  studies:  What  is  the  essential  force  of  the 
Greek  subjunctive  in  protasis  as  opposed  to  the  simple 
indicative — e.  g.,  of  eav  Trpdoaij  rovro  as  opposed  to 
el  TTpdaoet  rovro  ?  " 

Now  this  distinction  is  the  same  in  the  Latin  as  in 
the  Greek,  the  conjunction  si  of  the  former  being  the 
sapae  word  in  meaning,  if  not  in  origin,  as  el  of  the 
latter,  and  they  have  precisely  the  same  force  and 
oflBce  in  those  languages  as  the  conjunction  if  has  in 
English.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  usage  of  the  Latin.  This 
matter  can  not  be  investigated  historically  in  either  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  language,  because  in  those  lan- 
guages the  conjunctions  which  determine  the  mood  of 
the  verb  are  prehistoric  remains.  We  can  not  be  posi- 
tive whether  el  of  the  Greek  be  from  elvai,  to  be,  or 
from  ecLG),  I  permit,  or  from  some  other  source,  and 
the  same  uncertainty  attends  the  derivation  of  the 
Latin  si.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  the  clew  to  this 
distinction  in  some  language  like  our  own,  in  which 
the  present  form  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the  orig- 
inal that  we  can  not  trace  its  history.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  our  language  is 
not  an  inflected  one,  we  show  relations  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  separate  words  and  not  by  varying  the  form. 
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It  is,  therefore,  only  by  a  comparison  of  our  yerb  with 
that  of  the  Latin,  or  of  some  other  inflected  tongue, 
that  we  are  able  to  discoyer  the  difference  between  the 
indicatiye  and  the  subjunctiye  in  these  conditional 
sentences.  When,  howeyer,  we  haye  made  the  dis- 
tinction, we  find  it  depending  upon  whether  the  con- 
dition present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  speaker  so  as 
to  be  yiewed  objectively ,  or  whether  it  so  rise  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  stand  in  the  subjective  relation  to  the 
thought  with  which  it  is  connected.  In  the  former 
instance,  the  mood  of  the  yerb  will  be  the  indicatiye  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  subjunctiye.  As  our  English  so 
rarely  yaries  the  form  of  the  yerb  for  mood,  we  should, 
perhaps,  fail  to  discoyer  the  distinction  of  mood  in 
many  instances,  did  we  not  compare  our  language 
with  an  inflected  one  like  the  Latin.  We  must,  there- 
fore, seek  to  find  the  grounds  of  this  distinction  in 
the  conjunction  which  is  employed  as  the  connectiye 
of  the  conditional  clause.  This  conjunction  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  at  least,  the  word  if,  which  I 
haye  attempted  to  show,  in  the  chapter  upon  con- 
junctions, to  be  either  the  imperatiye  of  the  yerb  give, 
or  the  participle  of  the  same.  If  it  be,  at  any  time, 
the  past  participle  given,  there  is,  neyertheless,  an  im- 
peratiye implied,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  statement  of 
the  conditions  of  a  problem:  '^  Given  two  sides  and 
the  included  angle  of  a  triangle,  etc.,"  it  is  intended 
Let  there  he  given  two  sides,  etc.  We  may,  there- 
fore, consider  it  as  always  the  imperatiye  of  the  yerb 
to  give.  As  such  it  must  haye  a  subject  expressed  or 
understood.  That  subject  may  be  of  the  first  or 
second  person.     How  rarely  do  we  find  the  subject 
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expressed  with  the  imperative  in  any  language  !  Ac- 
cording as  the  speaker  or  the  person  addressed  is  un- 
derstood for  the  subject,  the  condition  will  have  its 
verb  in  the  subjunctive  or  in  the  indicative  mood. 
When  the  speaker  intends.  Let  me  give,  grant,  sup- 
pose, or  Let  us  give,  grant,  suppose,  or,  still  clearer. 
Give  we,  grant  we,  suppose  we,  that  a  thing  he  so 
and  so  ;  the  mood  of  the  verb  in  this  condition  will  be 
the  subjunctive,  because  the  condition  expresses  an 
idea  arising  in  his  own  mind,  not  treated  by  him  as 
matter  of  knowledge,  but  as  contingent  and  assumed 
for  the  purpose  that  he  may  base  some  statement  upon 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  intend  Give,  grant,  or 
suppose  you  or  ye  that  a  thing  is  so  and  so,  then  in 
this  case  he  will  employ  the  indicative  as  the  mood  of 
the  conditional  clause  ;  for  to  his  mind  the  condition 
is  presented  objectively,  and  in  the  expression  of  it  he 
will  show  that  it  is  so  viewed.  This  is  the  one  sole 
principle  to  which,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  referred  the 
mood  of  the  verb  in  every  conditional  sentence. 

That  the  conjunction  si  of  the  Latin  is  similar  in 
its  origin  and  nature  to  our  if,  in  the  sense  of  grant  or 
granted,  appears  from  the  use  of  the  same  word,  se  or 
si,  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  as  a  conjunction 
and  as  an  adverb  of  affirmation — as  if  and  as  yes.  In 
Spanish,  for  instance,  we  say,  si  V.  gusta — if  you 
please  ;  si,  Seftor — yes,  sir.  The  former  of  these  ex- 
pressions can  be  rendered  granted,  that  is,  let  it  le 
granted  that  you  please  ;  the  latter,  granted,  sir. 

That  we  may  test  this  theory,  let  us  apply  it  to  a 
few  familiar  examples  in  Latin  authors.  Horace,  ad- 
dressing the  Muse  Melpomene,  says : 
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"  Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  ai  placeOy  tunm  est." 

Lib.  IV,  Oarm.  iii,  v.  24. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  supposition,  si 
placeo,  has  the  verb  in  the  indicative  mood;  and  from 
this  circumstance  we  should  naturally,  following  most 
of  the  grammarians,  be  led  to  infer  that  the  author 
assumes  as  a  fact  that  he  does  please,  and  should  ren- 
der the  clause,  if  I  please,  as  undoubtedly  I  do  please, 
making  the  sentiment  obnoxious  for  its  arrogance  to 
every  person  of  taste,  and  most  unlike  the  deferential 
tone  and  manner  of  the  Roman  poet.  To  prove  that 
I  do  not  misrepresent  the  grammarians  in  the  render- 
ing I  have  given  of  the  clause,  si  placeo,  I  will  quote 
from  the  best  authority  : 

"  The  indicative  is  used  in  every  proposition  the  substance 
of  which  is  expressed  absolutely  and  as  a  fact. 

"  Hence  the  indicative  is  used  even  in  the  expression  of 
conditions  and  suppositions  with  the  particle  si  if  an  event 
is  supposed  actually  to  take  place.'*'' — Zumpt's  *'  Lat.  Gram.," 
p.  372. 

Now,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  case  stands  quite 
different  from  what  the  grammar  would  lead  us  to 
think.  Instead  of  the  poet's  assuming  that  his  songs 
are  popular,  he  modestly  disclaims  any  such  assump- 
tion ;  for,  employing  the  indicative  mood  in  the  clause 
with  si,  he  shows  that  the  thought  of  his  pleasing  is 
viewed  oljectively,  as  if  he  said,  grant  you  that  I  please, 
thus  leaving  the  decision  of  that  matter  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Muse.  I  would,  therefore,  render  the 
entire  verse  as  follows  : 

"That  I  am  inspired  by  the  Muses,  and  that  my  songs 
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please  (by  yonr  leave,  0  Muse,  will  I  say  they  please),  I  owe 
it  all  to  thee." 

In  the  twentieth  yerse  of  the  same  ode  we  have  a 
very  similar  example  of  a  clause  expressing  a  supposi- 
tion as  a  condition  with  si,  in  which  the  mood  of  the 
yerb  is  the  subjunctiye  : 

"  O  mutis  quoque  piscibus 
Donatnra  cycni,  si  lileat^  sonum." 

In  this  instance,  the  Muse  is  represented  as  in- 
tending to  giye  the  tuneful  yoice  of  the  swan  to  the 
dumb  fishes  as  well,  si  Wheat,  if  it  pleases.  Here  the 
subjunctive  Uheat  shows  that  the  question  of  the  ac- 
tion's pleasing  or  not  pleasing  arose  in  the  mind  of 
the  poet,  and  perhaps  he  thought  of  Melpomene  as 
sharing  the  doubt  with  himself,  and  so  used  the  clause 
with  a  meaning  equivalent  to  the  English,  suppose  we 
that  it  pleases.  The  party  to  the  transaction  whose 
pleasure  is  to  be  consulted  is  the  swan,  for  the  be- 
stowing of  the  faculty  of  speech  upon  the  fishes  is 
thought  of  as  a  favor  which  they  will  not  refuse,  and 
the  participle  donatura  represents  the  Muse  as  having 
already  formed  the  intention  of  showing  the  fishes 
this  kindness  in  case  the  swan  interposes  no  objection 
to  their  being  put  in  a  condition  to  rival  itself.  But 
the  feelings  of  the  swan  are  unknown  to  the  Muse, 
and  so  the  poet  can  not  use  the  indicative  in  the  sup- 
position, and  say,  si  Wet,  grant  you  it  pleases,  as  he 
does  in  the  other  instance. 

In  the  same  author,  "  Sat.,"  L.  II,  vi,  39,  we  meet 
with  the  following  instance  of  the  indicative  in  a  con- 
ditional clause  : 

"...  Si  vis,  potes." 
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Here  the  condition  seems  to  be.  Grant  you  that  you 
are  willing ,  and  then,  upon  that  condition,  the  speaker 
adds  the  assurance,  you  are  able.  As  the  willingness 
or  unwillingness  of  the  person  addressed  would  be 
known  only  to  that  person,  the  indicative  is  very 
properly  used  to  represent  the  thought  as  viewed 
objectively  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  He  does  not 
presume,  as  he  would  by  using  the  subjunctive,  to 
form  a  supposition  as  to  the  will  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  talking. 

In  his  "  Epistles,"  L.  II,  ii,  155-159,  we  find  the 
subjunctive  and  the  indicative  after  this  same  con- 
junction si  in  successive  sentences  : 

" .  .  .  /S'i  divitiae  prudentem  reddere  possent^ 

Si  cupidam  timidumque  minus  te ;  nempe  ruberes, 

Viveret  in  terris  te  si  quis  avarior  uno, 

Si  proprium  est,  quod  quis  libra  mercatur  et  aere, 

Quaedam,  si  credis  consultis,  mancipat  usus." 
("  If  wealth  could  render  one  wise, 

If  it  lessened  desires  and  fears, 

Then,  in  that  case,  you  ought  to  blush 

If  there  lived  upon  earth  any  one 

More  greedy  of  gold  than  yourself. 

If  that  is  his  own  which  each  one 

Has  purchased  with  balance  and  brass. 

So  prescription  makes  some  things  one's  own 

If  to  barristers  credence  is  given.") 

These  two  sentences  seem  very  convenient  for  illus- 
trating the  mood  in  conditional  clauses.  The  former 
sentence  contains  three  conditions  upon  which  de- 
pends the  clause  *' nempe  ruberes,"  which  I  have 
rendered  by  the  subjunctive  of  obligation  : 

"  Then,  in  that  case,  you  ought  to  blush." 
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The  adjunct,  in  that  case,  refers  us  to  the  two  con- 
ditional clauses  of  the  preceding  lines.  The  verbs  of 
those  clauses  are  in  the  subjunctive  mood ;  for  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  require  the  person  ad- 
dressed to  admit  the  truth  of  two  propositions  so 
commonly  disputed  in  the  language  if  not  in  the 
conduct  of  men,  and  that  is  just  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  employing  the  indicative,  since  that  would 
show  that  the  thought  was  presented  to  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  objectively,  and  such  result  would  require 
that  the  lines  be  understood  as  reading,  Grant  you 
that  wealth  could,  etc.  Having  the  subjunctive,  the 
meaning  is.  Suppose  we  that  wealth  could,  etc.  Now, 
reflecting  that  matters  of  positive  knowledge  are  al- 
ways regarded  as  holding  an  objective  relation,  and 
that,  by  giving  any  statement  the  subjective  relation, 
as  we  do  by  putting  its  verb  in  the  subjunctive,  we 
clearly  imply  that  it  is  not  matter  of  fact,  it  will  per- 
haps be  more  evident  why  it  is  that  the  subjunctive 
in  the  conditional  clause  assumes,  for  the  purpose  of 
argument,  what  is  implied  as  contrary  to  reality. 

All  our  obligations  and  duties  are  based  upon  cer- 
tain relations,  and  that  from  which  they  rise  must 
hold  the  subjective  relation  to  them.  So,  in  this  ex- 
ample, the  propriety  of  blushing,  expressed  in  the 
Latin  by  the  subjunctive  ^^  ruheres"  depends  upon 
the  condition  following,  "mVere^,"  etc.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  conclusion,  you  ought  to  blush,  is 
drawn  by  the  speaker  himself  from  the  premise  : 
"  If  there  lived  upon  earth  any  one 
More  greedy  of  gold  than  yourseK," 

and  that  the  thought  expressed  in  these  two  lines 
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stands  in  his  mind  subjectively  related  to  that  con- 
clusion. When  this  relation  has  been  discovered,  then 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  verb  ^ Hived  ^^  is  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  and  it  will  be  seen,  too,  from  the 
proper  stand-point.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in 
these  three  conditional  clauses  the  word  if,  regarded 
as  the  imperative  of  the  verb  give,  would  require  that 
we  understand  for  its  subject  a  pronoun  of  the  first 
person,  as,  give  we,  or  suppose  we,  etc. 

The  next  sentence  in  this  quotation,  ''  Si  proprium 
est,''  etc.,  affords  two  conditional  clauses  with  si,  each 
having  its  verb  of  the  indicative  mood.  The  former 
of  the  conditions,  '^ Bi  proprium  est,^'  etc.,  "If  that 
is  his  own  which  each  one  has  purchased,"  is  a  uni- 
versally admitted  truth,  and  so  the  speaker  asks  that 
the  person  he  is  addressing  admit  the  fact ;  or,  look- 
ing upon  the  word  if  as  the  imperative  of  give,  then 
it  must,  in  this  instance,  be  regarded  as  of  the  second 
person,  *'  Grant  you  that  that' is  his  own,"  etc.  This 
will  make  it  objective  with  reference  to  the  speaker, 
and  wiU  explain  the  mood  of  the  clause.  I  have,  in 
the  translation,  purposely  indicated  the  comparison 
which  is  implied.  Had  I  rendered  it — 
"  As  that  is  his  own  which  each  one 
Has  purchased  with  halance  and  hrass 
So  prescription  makes  some  things  one's  own," 

then  the  comparison  would  have  been  complete,  and 
the  meaning  have  been  that  title  by  prescriptive  right 
is  just  as  secure  as  that  acquired  by  purchase.  This 
is  what  Horace  means,  but  he  does  not  make  the 
statement  upon  his  own  authority.  He  introduces 
another  conditional  clause  in  the  last  verse,  ^'  si  credis 
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consuUis/'  "if  you  have  confidence  in  lawyers,"  in 
which  the  verb  credis  is  of  the  indicative  mood,  for 
this  is  not  a  condition  upon  which  the  preceding 
statement  is  based,  but  it  stands  as  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  cites  a  precept  of  the  civil  law,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  person  addressed  does  put  faith 
in  counselors.  Upon  the  supposition  that  he  did  not 
have  this  confidence,  it  would  be  simply  impertinent 
to  cite  legal  authority.  The  clause  will  therefore 
mean.  Grant  you  that  you  give  credence  to  barristers, 
that  is,  /  assume  ly  your  leave  that  you,  etc. 

Tacitus  would  furnish  examples  in  abundance  of 
the  use  of  the  indicative  after  si,  which  admit  of  easy 
explanation,  according  to  the  theory  I  have  proposed. 
I  will  tax  the  reader's  patience  only  so  far  as  to  ex- 
amine briefly  a  single  instance.  In  the  closing  section 
of  his  "Life  of  Agricola,"  addressing  the  manes  of 
his  dead  father-in-law,  whom  he  has  just  before  sa- 
luted, '' optime  parentum^^  {0  best  of  parents),  as 
though  present  in  visible  form,  he  proceeds  to  say  : 

"  Si  quis  piorum  manibas  locus ;  si  nt  sapientibns  placet, 
non  cum  corpore  extinguuntur  magnae  animae ;  placide  qui- 
escas." 

(If  there  is  some  place  for  the  departed  spirits  of  the 
righteous,  if,  as  wise  men  prefer  to  think,  the  soul 
does  not  perish  with  the  body,  may  you  peacefully 
rest.)  I  have  quoted  here  only  enough  of  this  beau- 
tiful passage  to  illustrate  the  theory  we  are  consider- 
ing, or,  rather,  it  may  seem  that  the  theory  illustrates 
the  passage.  The  writer  has  in  the  preceding  sentence 
spoken  to  Agricola  as  if  present.  He  now  employs 
the  second  person  in  expressing  the  wish,  "  may  you 
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peacefully  rest."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  indica- 
tive '^  extinguuntur'^  is  used  after  "st."  Let  us 
suppose  this  mood  is  used  because  the  conjunction, 
regarded  as  an  imperatiye,  would  here  require  that  its 
subject  be  of  the  second  person,  "grant  you  the  soul 
does  not  perish  with  the  body,"  and  a  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  picture  which  adds  to  the  vividness  with 
which  the  scene  is  drawn. 

I  will  refer  to  but  one  of  the  hundreds  of  examples 
which  could  be  taken  from  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
giving  illustration  of  this  practice.  In  his  "De 
Oratore,"  chap,  xxi,  where  he  represents  himself  as 
saying  to  his  friends,  *'Id  si  est  difficile  nobis,"  "i/* 
this  is  dijBBcult  for  us,"  it  will  be  observed  that  he 
employs  the  indicative  after  si  apparently  for  polite- 
ness, leaving  them  at  liberty  to  dissent  from  his  opin- 
ion if  they  choose,  as  if  he  had  said,  "By  your  leave 
I  will  say  that  this  is  difficult  for  us." 

In  the  comedians  the  distinction  of  moods  is  much 
less  carefully  observed,  because  they  must  represent 
persons  of  the  lower  classes  using  the  language  of  the 
illiterate,  and  this  distinction  was  one  too  difficult  for 
the  unlearned  to  make.  "We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
remote  provinces,  and  among  the  common  laborers  of 
the  field  and  shop,  it  was  pretty  nearly  lost  sight  of. 
Take  as  an  example  this  from  Terence,  "/Jo,  visam 
si  domi  est "  (I  will  go  and  see  if  he  is  at  home). 
Here  we  have  the  indicative  after  siy  although  upon 
every  principle  of  the  language  it  ought  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  subjunctive,  for  the  clause  with  si  is 
not  conditional,  but  an  indirect  question,  the  meaning 
being,  I  will  see  (or  learn)  whether  he  is  at  home. 
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The  matter  is,  of  course,  wholly  uncertain  until  it 
may  be  ascertained  by  inquiry,  and  can  not  be  ex- 
pressed as  fact.  Examples  like  this  are  so  frequently 
met  in  the  comic  writers  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
the  common  people  were  entirely  indifferent  as  to  the 
mood ;  only  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  indica- 
tive was  substituted  for  the  subjunctive  in  all  in- 
stances— never  the  contrary.  I  recall  a  passage  in  a 
modern  French  play,  which  affords  a  hint  as  to  the 
usage  among  the  common  people  of  France  in  respect 
of  the  mood.  The  plot  of  the  play  requires  that  a 
young  man  of  good  family  and  education  conceal  him- 
self from  the  officers  of  the  government  by  entering 
the  service  of  a  family  willing  to  shield  him.  As  the 
spies  of  the  government  are  entertained  at  the  table 
of  his  mistress,  watching  the  suspected  domestics  of 
the  household,  one  of  them  says  to  his  fellow,  "Do 
you  hear  him  ? "  referring  to  the  suspected  youth. 
"  He  used  a  subjunctive  ! "  implying  that  this  refine- 
ment of  language  betrayed  the  young  man  as  of  better 
birth  and  education  than  the  place  he  occupied  would 
denote. 

I  close  this  tedious  chapter  by  quoting  again,  more 
aptly  than  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  line  from 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"If  you  be  not  1'  th*  mood^  I  hope  you  will  not  be  moody ^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TEiq-SE. 

As  the  mood  of  the  yerb  shows  the  connection  and 
dependence  of  propositions  in  their  metaphysical  rela- 
tions, so  te7ise,  from  the  Latin  tempus,  time,  through 
the  French  temps,  shows  the  connection  of  proposi- 
tions in  respect  of  time.  This  would  seem  to  require 
no  very  complicated  system  of  tenses,  nor  one  that 
would  inyolve  any  difficulty  of  explanation.  The 
division  of  time  into  present,  past,  and  future  is  so 
naturally  suggested  to  the  mind  in  so  many  ways 
that  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  made  by  every  mind, 
were  it  never  taught  in  books  or  assumed  in  our 
speech.  We  are,  at  any  time,  as  fully  conscious  of 
that  time  we  are  then  enjoying,  and  of  the  absence 
of  what  is  past  or  of  what  is  anticipated,  as  we  are 
conscious  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  our  friends, 
or  any  object  of  desire.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
room  for  doubt  in  deciding  to  which  one  of  these 
three  divisions  any  action,  event,  or  thought  might 
belong,  nor  any  difficulty  in  assigning  the  same  to  its 
proper  time.  At  first  thought  it  may  appear  that 
there  need  be  but  three  tenses  in  language  ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  the  present  may  be  regarded  as  only 
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a  present  remembered  as  such  with  reference  to  some 
event  contemporary  with  it  in  the  past,  or  anticipated 
as  such  in  the  future,  and  that  an  action  may  be 
viewed  as  beginning,  as  continuing,  and  as  being 
completed  within  any  of  these  divisions  of  time,  then 
we  shall  find  that  the  tenses  are  more  in  number  and 
more  complicated  in  their  relations  than  the  first 
glance  shows  them  to  be.  In  the  inflected  languages, 
these  modifications  of  the  verb  are  shown  mainly  by 
terminations  peculiar  to  each ;  but  it  seems  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  these  tense-endings  of  the  verb 
are  the  remains  of  distinct  words  which,  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  growth  of  the  language,  had  a  signifi- 
cance of  their  own,  and  a  use  perhaps  separate  from 
other  verbs,  as  do  several  of  our  auxiliaries  in  the 
present  stage  of  development  of  our  English,  for  it 
will  be  noticeable,  in  the  examination  of  tense  ii>  our 
language,  that  the  verbs  which  we  call  auxiliaries  are 
in  construction  leading  or  independent  words,  while 
in  their  acceptation  they  but  designate  the  time  of 
the  action  expressed  by  the  participle  or  infinitive 
dependent  upon  them. 

The  present  seems  that  division  of  time  which 
naturally  demands  our  attention  first  of  all,  for  as  its 
name,  from  the  Latin  praesens,  being  before,  in  the 
view  of,  implies,  it  lies  ready  at  our  hand,  convenient 
for  observation,  as  common  prudence  demands  that  in 
the  conduct  of  our  temporal  affairs  we  give  it  special 
heed.  Ljdng  before  us  as  it  does,  it  must  be  in  the 
future;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  immediate  future  distin- 
guished from  the  more  remote.  From  this  it  will 
appear  that  the  present  is  not  a  division  of  time,  but 
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only  a  boundary  between  the  past  and  the  future,  and 
that  its  duration  is  limited  to  the  smallest  conceivable 
extent.  As  the  utterance  of  our  thoughts  occupies 
some  portion  of  time,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be 
no  present  in  language  such  that  the  expression  shall 
be  simultaneous  with  the  thought,  for  before  the 
accents  shall  have  escaped  our  lips  the  thought  they 
were  intended  to  utter  is  in  the  past,  and  the  mind 
comprehends  it  only  as  a  remembered  thing.  Hence 
it  will  appear  "why,  in  our  efforts  to  make  our  lan- 
guage coincide  "with  our  thought,  we  anticipate  for 
this  tense,  and  borrow  from  the  future  rather  than 
vainly  strive  to  detain  the  past.  Sir  Thomas  More 
■well  illustrates  the  word  present  in  the  following  : 

"  The  whole  evolution  of  times  and  ages,  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  is  collectively  represented  to  God  at  once,  as 
if  all  things  and  actions  were,  at  this  very  instant,  really 
present  and  existent  before  him." 

This  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  assigning  to 
the  Divine  Mind  infinite  intelligence,  and  we  shall 
see  how,  to  such  a  mind,  there  is  occasion  for  the  ex- 
ercise neither  of  the  faculty  of  memory  nor  of  that  of 
imagination.  The  words,  this  very  instant,  show 
how  we  strive  to  express  definitely  the  idea  of  simul- 
taneous time,  as  does  the  Greek  rh  vvv,  but  the  word 
instant  is  from  the  Latin  instare,  to  stand  close  to 
one,  and  represents  the  time  which  is  pressing  close 
upon  one,  and  is,  therefore,  like  the  word  present, 
used  to  designate  the  immediate  future.  Waller  uses 
the  word  in  these  "Lines  to  a  Person  of  Honor"  in 
such  connection  as  to  show  its  sense  : 
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"For,  as  Eternity  has  neither  past 
Nor  future,  authors  saj,  nor  first  nor  last, 
But  is  all  instant^  your  eternal  Muse 
All  ages  can  to  any  one  reduce." 

Perhaps  the  following  lines  from  Pope's  "  Transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad  "  will  afford  as  good  an  example  as 
any  of  an  attempt  to  express  in  our  language,  or  in 
any  language,  the  absolute  now  : 

"  This  is  not  all ;  Patroclus  on  the  shore 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succor  Greece  no  more. 
Fly  to  the  fleet,  this  instant  Jiy^  and  tell 
The  sad  Achilles  how  his  loved  one  fell." 

Here  the  circumstances  call  for  immediate  action,  and 
the  verb  is  chosen  with  a  view  to  express  the  haste 
with  which  the  mandate  is  to  be  executed,  but  the 
writer  can  do  no  better  than  to  use  the  word  instant, 
which  applies  to  some  point  of  time  in  the  near 
future.  The  use  of  the  demonstrative  this  shows  that 
it  is  apprehended  as  at  some  little  distance.  All  lan- 
guages recognize  the  diflBculty  of  dealing  with  the 
present,  which  has  no  duration,  but  is  a  point  con- 
stantly shifting  its  position,  and  which  has  but  one 
characteristic  to  make  easy  its  treatment,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  always  moving  in  one  and  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

But  the  tense  of  our  verb  answers  all  the  demands 
of  language.  It  affords  but  one  illustration,  of  the 
many  that  may  be  found,  of  the  imperfection  of 
human  speech.  This  argues  not  against  its  divine 
origin,  for,  allowing  that,  the  unskillful  handling 
which  it  receives  will  account  for  all  the  want  of  per- 
fection in 'the  results.     I  will  offer  but  a  word  on  the 
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forms  of  the  present  in  our  language.  The  simple 
form,  as  /  write,  expresses  what  is  generally  the  case. 
I  may  say,  I  write  for  a  livelihood,  although  at  the 
time  a  thousand  miles  from  my  desk,  and  actually 
engaged  in  other  employment.  The  progressive  form, 
as  I  am  writing,  can  be  used  only  of  that  which  is 
really  going  on  at  the  time.  In  this  compound  form 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  verb  expresses  only  exist- 
ence, and  serves  as  the  copula  to  connect  the  active 
participle  writing  with  the  subject.  The  remaining 
form,  I  do  write,  is  called  emphatic.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  leading  verb  do,  having  the  infinitive  write  de- 
pendent upon  it,  and  the  form  seems  to  derive  its 
emphasis  from  the  fact  that  the  verb  do  implies  the 
effecting  a  thing  with  effort,  and  all  the  effort  is  re- 
garded as  exerted  with  direct  reference  to  the  infini- 
tive, to  write. 

The  past  is  the  only  portion  of  time  of  which  we 
have  positive  knowledge.  That  knowledge  was  ac- 
quired as  we  are  now  acquiring,  through  our  senses, 
buf  it  is  retained  and  becomes  a  permanent  possession 
through  the  memory.  The  three  different  forms  of 
the  past  tense  differ  little  in  force  and  application 
from  those  of  the  present.  I  wrote,  implies  a  usual  or 
customary  action,  resulting,  perhaps,  from  its  being 
often  repeated.  The  emphatic  form,  I  did  write,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  formed  as  in  the  present,  only  the 
leading  verb  changing  its  tense,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  progressive  form.  But,  as  before  re- 
marked, an  action  may  be  shown  not  only  to  be  going 
on  in  any  division  of  time,  but  also  as  beginning  to 
be  done,  or  as  completed  within  such  time.     It  will 
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be  evident,  after  what  has  been  said  upon  the  present, 
that,  being  but  a  point,  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
period  within  which  an  action  can  be  viewed  under 
more  than  one  aspect,  so  that,  if  we  wish  to  speak  of 
an  action  as  beginning  or  ending  in  the  present,  we 
must  do  so  in  express  terms.  With  the  past  it  is  dif- 
ferent. That  includes  all  time  from  the  present  so 
far  back  as  our  knowledge  extends.  There  is  no 
reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  why  actions  can  not 
be  exhibited  by  inflection  as  beginning  within  this 
period,  but  the  English  language  is  provided  with  no 
ready  means  of  doing  this,  such  forms  of  expression 
as  /  was  going  to  write,  or  I  ivas  about  to  write,  not 
being  recognized  by  our  grammarians  as  tense-forms 
of  the  verb  write.  With  respect  to  the  completion  of 
an  action,  however,  we  are  supplied  with  our  perfect 
tenses,  all  distinguished  by  some  part  of  the  verb  to 
have,  and  yet,  quite  curiously,  this  auxiliary,  as  we 
call  it,  has  nothing  to  do  originally  with  expressing 
the  completion  of  the  action.  This  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  action  is  shown  by  the  participle  which 
is  taken,  along  with  the  verb  have,  to  make  up  the 
compound  forms  of  these  tenses.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  part  of  the  tense-form  is  the  perfect  passive 
participle  made  to  agree  with  the  object,  which  object 
really  depends  for  its  case  upon  the  verb  have,  as  in 
this  sentence,  I  have  luritten  a  letter,  the  letter  was 
originally  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  have.  The. 
participle  written  agrees  with  it,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  a  word  which  agrees  with  another  as  a  participle 
or  adjective  with  its  noun,  taking  from  that  noun  its 
gender,  number,  and  case,  should,  at  the  same  time. 
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hold  a  governing  power  over  that  noun  so  as  to  deter- 
mine its  case.  The  two  relations  would  be  just  as 
incompatible  in  language  as  in  civil  government. 
This  would  appear  more  distinctly  if  our  language 
were  an  inflected  one.  We  should  then  see  the  parti- 
ciple written  changing  its  form  according  as  the  ob- 
ject were  singular  or  plural,  masculine,  feminine,  or 
neuter,  and  it  would  always  be  of  the  accusative  or 
objective  case.  This  manner  of  forming  the  perfect 
tense  to  show  the  completion  of  the  action  must  have 
been  first  used  with  transitive  verbs,  and  from  these 
have  been  carried  over  to  those  which  are  intransitive. 
If  we  analyze  the  perfect  of  an  intransitive  verb,  it 
may  give  us  a  result  which  will,  at  first  view,  appear 
absurd.  We  will  take,  as  an  example,  He  has  gone. 
If  we  take  the  verb  has  alone  in  its  original  sense,  the 
question  first  arising  will  be,  What  is  its  object  ?  what 
is  it  he  has  ?  Looking  at  the  participle  gone,  and  re- 
membering that  this  must  belong  to  the  object  of  the 
verb,  we  shall  find  that  the  object  must  be  the  same 
person  as  the  subject,  that  is,  he  has  himself  gone. 
This  reflexive  use  of  the  verb  have  will  remind  one 
familiar  with  the  Greek  of  a  usage  in  that  language 
which  is  similar  to  this.  We  meet,  for  instance,  tovto 
KaXdg  tx^iv  instead  of  tovto  KaXov  eotlv,  where  the 
transitive  verb  appears  to  be  used  reflexively,  but  the 
idiom  omits  its  object,  as  does  the  English  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  he  has  gone. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  origin  of  our 
perfect  in  the  Latin.  That  language  commonly 
formed  its  tenses  by  inflectional  endings,  as,  Episto- 
laum  scripsi,  1  have  written  a  letter ;  but  there  were 
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a  few  verbs  of  knowing,  perceiving,  deliberating,  de- 
ciding, and  others  kindred,  which  formed  their  per- 
fects upon  precisely  the  same  plan  as  do  the  verbs  in 
English.  Sallust  attributes  this  remark  to  Catiline  : 
"  Compertwn  ego  habeOy  milites,  verba  virtutem  non 
addere."  (I  have  observed,  comrades,  that  words  do 
not  inspire  courage.)  Here  the  two  idioms  are  exactly 
the  same.  "With  some  other  words  this  perfect  was 
also  in  use,  though  generally  in  a  stronger  sense  than 
the  regular  inflectional  form,  as,  Inchoatum  habeo 
opus  would  differ  from  Opus  incJioavi  in  this,  that  it 
would  mean  not  only  that  I  have  begun  the  work, 
but  that  I  have  it  still  on  my  hands.  This  form, 
which  is  the  original  of  our  English,  had  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  Latin  long  before  the  Augustan  age, 
and,  by  consulting  writers  in  that  language  at  a  later 
period,  we  should  find  the  form  appearing  more  fre- 
quently, and  with  verbs  quite  different  in  their  mean- 
ing from  those  to  which  its  use  was  first  limited. 
There  is  still  another  construction  in  the  Latin,  from 
which  our  perfect  can  be  derived,  so  far  as  its  force 
is  concerned,  though  it  can  not  be  referred  to  as  its 
original  form,  as  can  the  one  just  now  considered.  It 
is  that  wherein  we  have  the  passive  voice  with  the 
dative  of  the  agent,  as  it  is  called,  instead  of  having 
the  agent  expressed  in  the  usual  form — the  ablative 
with  a  preposition.  The  Latin  will,  for  instance,  ad- 
mit this  form  of  construction  :  Epistola  miJii  scripta 
est.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  dative  of  the 
agent,  as  a  Latin  idiom,  is  confined  to  the  two  passive 
participles,  perfect  and  future,  and  the  tenses  formed 
from  them.     Its  use  with  other  passive  forms,  rare  in 
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prose,  common  enough  in  poetry,  is  borrowed  from 
the  Greek.  JN'ow,  in  the  translation  of  the  above  as  a 
passive  construction,  The  letter  has  been  written  by 
me,  the  dative  is  rendered  as  an  ablative.  But  there 
is  another  variety  of  the  dative  to  which  this  can  be 
assigned,  although  I  have  never  found  it  so  provided 
for  by  any  Latin  grammarian,  the  dative  of  the  pos- 
sessor. This  we  are  directed  to  render  into  English 
as  the  subject,  substituting  for  the  verb  to  he  the  verb 
to  have,  and  making  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Latin  sentence  the  object  in  the  English.  Following 
these  directions  in  translating  the  sentence,  Epistola 
miM  scripta  est,  we  shall  find  it  assuming  this  form 
in  English :  I  have  written  the  letter ;  a  statement 
differing  from  that  of  the  former  translation  only  in 
voice,  and  showing  that  the  Latin  had  in  every  in- 
stance of  the  dative  with  the  perfect  participle  an 
exact  equivalent  of  our  perfect  with  have. 

Having  attempted  at  so  great  length  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  our  perfect  tenses  are  formed,  it 
may  not  be  wholly  without  interest  to  observe  the 
extent  to  which  the  auxiliary  has  lost  its  proper  mean- 
ing, and  to  note  some  of  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  signification  of  the  verb  have  as  a  tense- 
sign,  and  that  of  the  same  verb  in  similar  combina- 
tion, but  taken  as  itself  the  principal  verb.  I  need 
not  remind  the  reader  that  to  have  a  thing  is  under- 
stood to  mean  to  have  possession  of  the  same ;  nor 
will  he  need  be  told  that  to  lose  a  thing  is  to  lose  the 
possession  of  it,  and  these  will  be  seen  to  be  so  opposed 
in  meaning  that  they  can  not  both  be  applied  to  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time.    Now,  in  the  statement. 
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I  have  lost  my  purse,  it  will  at  once  appear  how  com- 
pletely the  verb  have  has  lost  its  proper  meaning,  and 
has  become  a  mere  tense-sign.  To  exhibit  the  points 
of  difference  between  have  as  auxiliary  and  as  princi- 
pal verb,  let  us  take  as  an  example  the  following  : 

Ist.  He  has  a  sum  of  money  deposited  in  the  bank. 

2d.  He  has  deposited  a  sum  of  money  in  the  bank — 

two  statements  containing  the  same  words,  and  differ- 
ing only  in  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  verb  has.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  former  sentence  we  have  a 
participial  clause,  deposited  in  the  lanh,  which  is  an 
abridged  proposition,  and,  therefore,  the  sentence 
contains  two  propositions  while  the  latter  contains 
but  one.  In  the  former,  the  time  is  present,  for  the 
possession  is  actual ;  in  the  latter,  the  time  is  past. 
In  the  former,  we  are  not  told  by  whom  the  money 
was  deposited  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  distinctly  stated  by 
whom  that  action  was  performed.  In  the  former  sen- 
tence it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  money  belongs  to 
the  subject.  Not  so  in  the  latter ;  he  may  have  de- 
posited it  for  another  person.  The  former  sentence 
shows  the  present  condition  of  the  money.  The  lat- 
ter makes  it  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  money  is 
now  lost.  We  have  here  a  few  of  the  differences  in 
meaning  and  in  grammatical  relation  between  these 
two  forms  of  expression,  but  they  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  these  differences  are  neither  few  nor  unim- 
portant. 

We  have  now  so  thoroughly  canvassed  this  whole 
matter  of  the  verb  have  as  a  tense-sign  or  an  auxiliary 
verb  employed  to  show  the  completion  of  an  action, 
that  the  remaining  perfect  tenses,  that  is,  the  pluper- 
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feet  and  the  future  perfect,  will  call  for  scarcely  a  pass- 
ing notice.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  as 
they  mark  the  completion  of  the  action,  the  time  of 
the  performance  of  the  action  must  be  wholly  past, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  time  to  which  its 
completion  is  referred.  The  pluperfect  results  from 
our  assuming  some  point  of  time  in  the  past  as  the 
date  of  the  completion,  thus  putting  the  action  ante- 
rior to  that  date.  In  precisely  the  same  manner  do 
we  anticipate  some  point  of  time  in  the  future  to  form 
the  other  perfect  tense. 

The  English  has  an  advantage  over  most  languages 
in  its  manner  of  forming  the  future  tense  of  its  verbs, 
employing  for  this  purpose  words  which  have  not  yet 
lost  their  significance  even  when  used  as  the  tense-sign 
of  other  verbs,  and  which  enable  the  writer  or  speaker 
to  indicate  other  characteristics  of  the  action  besides 
that  of  future  time.  Thus  shall  and  will,  properly 
used,  are  capable  of  showing  an  action  not  only  as 
future,  but  also  as  done  voluntarily,  by  permission, 
or  by  compulsion.  The  choice  of  these  verbs  as  the 
auxiliaries  to  form  our  future,  recognizes  the  fact  that 
all  actions  of  rational  beings  are  based  upon  volitions, 
and  our  language  is  made  uniform  by  carrying  this 
principle  out  and  applying  it  to  all  the  various  actions, 
movements,  and  changes  that  can  be  anticipated  in 
the  animate  or  inanimate  world.  Indeed,  it  clearly 
points  to  a  recognition  on  our  part,  unconscious  it 
may  be,  of  an  Intelligent  Will  which  controls  and 
directs  all  natural  and  supernatural  forces,  and  is  to 
control  and  direct  them  in  all  time  to  come.  That 
the  verb  will  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  future 
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tense  of  our  verb,  is  a  usage  founded  in  good  reason  ; 
for,  as  this  tense  is  assigned  to  the  indicative  mood, 
and  as  that  mood  is  employed  only  in  propositions 
which  contain  the  statement  of  what  is  actual  and 
real,  and  known  to  the  writer  or  speaker  as  being 
such,  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  How  can  we 
know  the  events  of  the  future  with  that  certainty 
which  will  warrant  our  using  the  indicative  mood 
when  we  speak  of  them  ?  It  would  be  too  great  pre- 
sumption for  any  man  to  foretell,  as  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  the  uncertain  events  of  the  future  ;  and  so 
we  find,  when  we  analyze  the  future  tense  of  our  verb, 
that  the  only  portion  of  it  which  is  indicative  is  the 
auxiliary  luill,  and  that  this  is  of  the  present  tense, 
while  that  which  we  call  the  principal  verb,  and  which 
we  conjugate  by  the  aid  of  this  auxiliary,  is  only  the 
infinitive  depending  upon  it  as  an  accusative  of  speci- 
fication— as  that  with  reference  to  which  the  will  is 
exercised.  If  I  say,  I  luill  come  to-morrow,  the  state- 
ment conveys  only  this  meaning,  I  now  will,  or  put 
forth  a  volition,  with  reference  to  my  coming  to- 
morrow. All  that  is  stated  with  the  absolute  posi- 
tiveness  of  the  indicative  mood  is  stated  concerning 
my  will  at  the  present  time,  and  of  this  I  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  me  to 
speak  of  it  with  that  degree  of  confidence  which  the 
use  of  the  indicative  presumes.  As  the  volition  must 
precede  the  action,  and  as,  in  the  instance  we  are  now 
considering,  the  volition  is  with  reference  to  my  com- 
ing, it  will  appear  how  the  sentence,  /  will  come  to- 
morrow, shows  an  action  as  entirely  future.  So,  too, 
are  formed  all  our  futures,  whether  they  employ,  as  do 
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60  large  a  majority  of  them,  this  auxiliary  will,  or 
whether  they  resort  to  some  still  less  direct  method 
of  expressing  the  tense,  as  when  we  say,  /  am  about 
to  go  into  the  country,  or  /  am  going  to  arrange  the 
matter  soon.  In  every  form  we  shall  find  that  the 
action  which  is  to  be  made  future  is  expressed  by  the 
infinitive  dependent  upon  a  present  tense  of  the  indic- 
ative ;  the  present  indicative  always  implying  inten- 
tion, desire,  or  aim,  with  reference  to  the  action. 

In  the  inflection  of  our  future  tense  we  employ 
two  auxiliaries,  will  and  shall ;  the  former  to  express 
simply  future  time  with  the  second  and  third  persons, 
a  determined  purpose  often  with  the  first  person ;  the 
latter  a  simple  future  with  the  first  person,  often  a 
command  or  threat  with  the  second  or  third  persons. 
This  peculiar  usage  results  from  the  difference  of 
signification  which  the  words  wollen  and  sollen,  the 
originals  of  will  and  shall,  have  in  the  German.  The 
former  is  familiar  to  us  as  a  verb,  to  will,  and  as  a 
noun,  will.  It  is  easily  recognized  in  the  Latin  volo, 
the  Greek  (3ovXo[Mai,  and  the  French  vouloir,  and  its 
meaning  varies  little  in  these  several  forms.  With  us 
it  is  employed  mainly  as  an  auxiliary,  and  its  effect  is 
to  base  the  action  of  the  infinitive  dependent  upon  it 
upon  the  volition  of  the  person  who  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  this  as  the  leading  verb.  In  the  sentence,  / 
will  come  to-morrow,  the  coming  is  expressed  as  result- 
ing from  my  volition  ;  while  in  this,  you  luill  come,  it 
is  equally  dependent  upon  yours.  Its  companion  shall 
is  not  so  easily  traced  to  any  other  original  than  the 
German  sollen.  This  expresses  a  moral  obligation  or 
duty.     Such  obligation  requires  that  the  agent's  voli- 
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tion  be  subject  to  personal  authority — to  the  volition 
of  an  intelligent  and  rightful  soyereign,  master,  or 
guide.  The  blind  forces  of  nature  often  reduce  us 
to  the  necessity  of  acting,  but  they  never,  of  them- 
selves, impose  upon  us  the  ohligation.  The  use  of 
shall,  therefore,  as  an  auxiliary,  shows  us  that  the 
action  expressed  by  the  infinitive  after  it,  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  obedience  of  the  subject,  that  obe- 
dience being  due  to  the  authority  of  another  in  some 
way  his  superior ;  that  is,  the  action  rests  upon  the 
volition  of  some  one  other  than  the  agent  who  per- 
forms the  action.  If  I  say,  /  sliall  come  to-morrow,  I 
leave  the  person  addressed  at  liberty  to  interpose  any 
objection  he  may  see  fit ;  for,  as  I  do  not  make  the 
action  rest  upon  my  volition,  it  will  very  naturally  be 
referred  to  the  one  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  the 
next  lower  degree  of  interest  in  it,  and  this  will  be 
the  one  to  whom  I  speak,  unless  it  be  directly  stated 
that  I  sliaU  come  at  the  instance  of  some  third  person. 
So,  too,  if  I  say,  you  sliall  come,  I  represent  the  action 
as  depending  upon  the  volition  of  another  than  your- 
self ;  and,  as  I  may  be  supposed  to  know  my  own  will 
much  better  than  the  will  of  anybody  else,  it  wiU  easily 
appear  how  strongly  it  is  implied  that  your  coming  is 
based  upon  my  volition,  and  we  shall  readily  discover 
how  it  is  that  this  form  is  so  often  and  so  forcibly  em- 
ployed in  giving  a  commandment,  as,  *'Thou  sTialt 
not  kill."  Again,  when  used  in  the  third  person,  as, 
he  shall  come,  the  action  is  in  the  same  way,  and  for 
the  same  reason  as  before,  assigned  to  the  volition  of 
the  speaker,  and  thus  it  comes  very  often  to  be  used 
in  the  uttering  of  threats. 
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We  have  still  another  form  of  expressing  a  future, 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  which  is 
the  regular  future  of  the  French.  Often,  when  ex- 
cusing ourselves  from  duties  or  pleasures  on  the  score 
of  prior  engagements,  we  say  we  have  to  do  so  and  so, 
and  therefore  can  not  comply  with  a  request.  I  may 
say,  for  instance,  I  have  to  read.  This  implies  more 
of  necessity,  but  is  none  the  less  a  future  than  /  shall 
read.  Its  Latin  equivalent  would  be  Mihi  legendum 
est.  Here  the  dative  mihi  is  generally  treated  as  the 
dative  of  the  agent,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark 
when  speaking  of  the  perfect ;  but  suppose  we  regard 
it  rather  as  the  dative  of  the  possessor,  and  then  trans- 
late as  we  are  directed  to  translate  that  variety  of  the 
dative,  it  will  yield  us  precisely  the  English,  /  have 
to  read.  The  Latin  will  be  recognized,  by  all  who 
have  any  acquaintance  with  that  language,  as  a  form 
of  the  future.  So  is  the  English  a  form  of  the  future, 
for  I  have  upon  my  hands  at  this  present  time  the 
reading  unperformed.  The  doing  of  it  can  belong 
only  to  the  future.  Our  idiom  differs  from  the  Latin 
only  in  the  matter  of  voice.  If  we  wish  to  express 
in  the  latter,  I  have  to  read  a  book,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  put  the  thought  in  this  form,  /  have  a  hooTc 
to  he  read.  I  remarked  that  our  expression,  /  have 
to  read,  is  also  the  form  of  the  French  future.  That 
language,  like  all  which  have  grown  out  of  the  Latin, 
is  largely  synthetic,  and  so  we  are  able  to  analyze 
their  future,  je  lirai,  I  shall  read,  into  its  elements, 
j^ai  lire,  I  have  to  read.  In  this  way  we  shall  find 
that  its  future  is  made  up  of  the  present  of  the  verb 
avoir,  to  have,  appended  as  a  tense-ending  to  the 
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present  infinitive  of  the  yerb  which  is  conjugated. 
The  Italian  gives  us  as  its  future  of  the  same  verb, 
lo  leggero,  which  is  clearly  made  up  of  the  phrase 
lo  ho  Uggere,  I  have  to  read.  The  same  is  equally 
apparent  in  the  Spanish  Yo  leere,  composed  of  yo  he 
leer,  I  have  to  read.  In  these  instances  the  accent 
upon  the  last  syllable  of  the  future,  contrary  to  the 
principles  upon  which  simple  words  are  accented  in 
those  languages,  is  of  itself  enough  to  awaken  our 
suspicion  that  this  final  syllable  was,  at  one  period  in 
the  growth  of  the  language,  a  distinct  word  having  a 
signification  of  its  own.  Its  form  and  meaning  are 
now  easily  found  by  taking  it  separate  from  the  in- 
finitive to  which  it  is  appended. 

We  have  already  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  phrase,  /  have  to  read,  would 
be  rendered  into  Latin,  Mihi  legendum  est;  but  it 
will  be  evident  at  first  sight  that  the  French  je  lirai 
never  could  have  come  from  such  a  form.  There 
must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Roman  people  were 
abandoning  their  inflectional  forms,  which  were  be- 
coming too  complicated  and  arbitrary  for  themselves, 
even  in  the  illiteracy  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  and  which  were  altogether  too  re- 
fined for  the  comprehension  of  the  numerous  unlet- 
tered nations  about  them  whom  they  had  conquered 
in  the  better  days  of  the  Empire,  and  upon  whom, 
as  a  monument  of  their  servitude,  had  been  imposed 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  language  of  imperial 
Rome.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  coin  any 
new  form  of  expression  or  to  borrow  from  another 
tongue.    It  was  enough,  to  give  the  sanction  of  com- 
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mon  usage  to  some  form  which  had  hitherto  been  of 
less  frequent  occurrence.  The  form  je  lirai,  of  the 
modern  French,  must  have  been  preceded  by  the 
Latin  form  legere  habeo,  of  which  lirai  is  the  cor- 
rupted and  mutilated  remains.  Brachet,  in  his  "His- 
torical French  Grammar,"  says :  "St.  Augustine  writes 
'venire  lidbeV  (he  will  come).  This  form  of  the 
future  ran  side  by  side  with  the  ordinary  form  in 
the  writers  of  the  Empire,  and  ended  by  supplanting 
it.  From  the  sixth  century  downward,  the  forms 
'par tire  habeo,^  '  amare  Jiaheo,'*  've7iire  Jiabet  in  sil- 
vamy'  became  the  more  common,  while  the  regular 
futures,  amdbo,  partiar,  veniet,  seem  almost  for- 
gotten." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  trace  this  future  of  the 
French  language  to  a  still  earlier  original  than  the 
Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the  form  legere  Tiabeo 
is  not  definite  enough  to  be  satisfactory.  "We  want  to 
know  upon  what  the  future  action  is  based.  If  the 
words  legere  Tiabeo  had  the  same  signification  as  our 
English  phrase  /  have  to  read,  which  is  a  yerbatim 
rendering  of  them,  then  it  would  be  understood  that 
I  am  to  read  in  the  future  because  I  can  not  avoid 
doing  so,  and  from  this  we  should  draw  an  inference 
not  at  all  complimentary  to  a  people  who  had  adopted 
such  a  form  for  its  future  tense,  since  it  would  imply 
that  the  language  was  molded  by  a  people  whose  will 
was  in  servile  subjection  to  the  will  of  another.  "What 
the  signification  of  the  Latin  phrase  was,  can  only 
be  discovered  by  tracing  its  growth  historically.  What 
Brachet  has  given  as  the  prevailing  usage  in  the  Latin 
from  the  sixth  century  onward,  had  been  in  use, 
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though,  not  in  common  use,  for  centuries  before. 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise,  "  De  Natura  Deorum,"  says  : 
'^  Haec  fere  dicer e  hahui  de  natura  Deorum"  ;  and  in 
another  place,  "De  causa  regia  tantum  haheo  pol- 
UcerV  Livy,  also,  44,  22,  says:  "lUud  affirmare 
pro  certo  habeo,^'  But  this  was  a  rare  form  in  the 
time  of  these  authors.  More  commonly  should  we 
find  the  phrase  containing  the  ablative  animo,  as  in 
Livy,  44,  25,  "Neque  eum  bello  invader e  animo 
Jidbuit"  This  ablative  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  preposition  tw,  for  we  find  in  one  of 
Cicero's  letters,  '^Habere  in  animo  consulatum  pe- 
ter e,^'  etc.,  that  is,  to  have  in  mind  standing  candidate 
for  the  consulship.  This  proves  to  us  that  originally 
the  future  action  was  based  upon  the  present  inten- 
tion, which  could  be  expressed  in  the  indicative  mood, 
and  this  meaning  is  retained  in  the  final  syllable  of 
the  future  tense,  although  the  Latin,  haheo  in  animo, 
has  dwindled  down  to  the  single  syllable  ai  in  modern 
French.  The  Romans  had  resorted  to  this  stronger 
form  of  the  future  because,  in  the  proper  form  of 
their  future,  legam,  the  termination  had  become  re- 
duced to  a  mere  tense-sign,  without  any  significance 
of  itseK,  more  than  the  arbitrary  signs  of  algebraic 
language. 

We  have  retraced  the  course  by  which  the  new 
analytic  form  substituted  for  the  discarded  tense-end- 
ing itself,  by  constant  shortening  and  transposing, 
has  come,  after  some  fifteen  hundred  years,  to  be 
reduced  to  a  single  syllable  appended  to  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated,  precisely  as  its  prede- 
cessor was  in  the  old  Latin.     Such  must,  of  necessity, 
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be  the  result  of  every  attempt  to  reconstruct  an  in- 
flected language.  The  reducing  complete  forms  to 
fragments,  and  then  combining  these  remains  with 
the  more  permanent  forms  as  inflectional  endings,  re- 
sults from  the  natural  carelessness,  often  from  the 
indolence,  of  those  who  use  the  language.  The  ques- 
tion very  naturally  arises.  Why  does  not  the  English 
reduce  its  compound  tense-forms  to  simple  ones  by 
appending  the  auxiliary  to  the  principal  verb  ?  No 
people  are  more  indifferent  to  mutilating  speech  than 
are  our  own,  as  these  forms  will  witness  :  Pm  sure 
he'll  come  soon,  and  hundreds  such,  familiar  to  all 
who  hear  our  language  spoken.  It  will  be  observed 
that  for  a  word  to  lose  its  accent,  that  is,  its  identity, 
and  become  reduced  to  a  mere  case-ending  or  tense- 
sign,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  made  enclitic,  that  is, 
throw  its  accent  upon  the  preceding  and  not  upon  the 
following  word.  Now,  it  is  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  English  language  to  indicate  all  relations  of 
words  by  position  alone.  The  word  will,  in  our  fu- 
ture, could  never  be  put  after  the  infinitive  which 
depends  upon  it,  for  the  relation  of  the  infinitive  to 
the  word  will  is  a  case-relation,  and  the  transposition 
would  entirely  destroy  that.  The  fixed  order  of  posi- 
tion has  preserved  our  compound  forms  intact  even 
when  the  auxiliaries  have  lost  all  their  original  mean- 
ing. Had  our  idiom  admitted  of  transposition,  as 
did  the  Latin,  imagination  could  not  picture  the 
wreck  of  forms  which  our  language  would  have  ex- 
hibited. The  few  contractions  we  have  been  able  to 
make  are  so  at  variance  with  all  principles  of  euphony 
as  to  give  us  reason  to  be  thankful  that  some  restrain- 
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ing  power  has  held  in  check  the  common  propensity 
to  linguistic  yandalism. 

We  have  found,  upon  tracing  the  future  of  the 
French  to  its  original  in  the  Latin,  that  it  is  formed 
by  making  the  action  to  be  expressed  in  the  future 
depend  upon  a  present  intuition,  for  to  say  that  I  have 
in  mind,  is  to  say  that  I  intend.  The  sentence,  I  in- 
tend to  go,  will  illustrate  well  the  nature  of  tense  in 
English.  Of  itself,  it  is  uncertain  in  this  respect.  Its 
tense  must  be  determined  by  the  context.  If  I  am 
speaking  of  my  plans  and  purposes  for  the  immediate 
future,  whether  that  future  embrace  this  day,  or 
month,  or  year,  then  the  tense  of  the  sentence  is  pres- 
ent ;  but  if  I  am  speaking  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  going,  then,  in  that  case,  the  statement  con- 
tains a  ligitimate  future  form.  This  verb  intend  will 
prove  how  ready  we  are  to  adopt  a  word  in  one  of  its 
derived  meanings  without  any  thought  as  to  how  such 
meaning  has  been  acquired.  In  the  Latin,  intendere 
was  accompanied  by  animum  or  animo,  and  it  signi- 
fied to  direct  the  mind  to  an  action,  or  to  arrange  the 
plan  of  the  action  in  the  mind.  We  omit  all  mention 
of  the  mind  without  any  inconvenience  whatever,  since 
we  have  limited  the  use  of  this  verb  to  this  one  appli- 
cation. 

The  manner  in  which  I  have  treated  the  perfect 
and  the  future  tenses  will  indicate  clearly  enough  how 
I  would  analyze  the  compound  forms  with  may,  can, 
must,  and  other  auxiliaries  employed  for  modal  and 
tense  modifications.  They  are  from  the  German,  in 
which  language  they  are  used  both  as  leading  and  as 
auxiliary  verbs.     The  English  seems  more  fortunate 
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than  tlie  German  in  the  choice  of  words  with  which 
to  form  the  future,  having  chosen  wollen  and  sollen 
in  preference  to  werden,  to  hecome,  which  that  lan- 
guage employs  for  the  same  purpose.  It  seems  an 
open,  straight-forward,  manly,  sturdy  way  of  dealing 
with  the  unknown  future  before  us,  to  state  positiyely 
what  is  our  will  in  the  present  with  regard  to  our 
actions  in  the  coming  time. 

The  Latin  races  and  the  Latin  languages  of  south- 
ern Europe  have  still  another  form  of  future  besides 
the  inflected  one — a  form  much  used  in  conversation, 
and  which  may  interest  us  from  its  analogy  to  our 
own.  In  Spanish,  for  instance,  if  I  ask  a  friend. 
Will  you  write  to  me  ?  the  question  will  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Quiere  V.  escriiirme  9  and  the  reply,  if  affirma- 
tive, will  be  couched  in  similar  terms  :  Yo  quiero — I 
will.  If  now  I  change  the  verb  and  ask,  Quiere  V. 
hahlarme  9  it  will  be  understood  in  the  sense,  Do  you 
wish  to  sj)eak  to  me  ?  and  the  reply,  Yo  quiero,  will 
mean,  I  do  wish  to.  That  the  verb  means  to  wish 
rather  than  to  will,  is  clear  from  its  frequent  use  as  a 
principal  verb,  as,  Quiere  V.  algo  ?  Do  you  tvish  or 
desire  anything  ?  Now  it  seems  less  indelicate  in 
questions  to  refer  the  action  to  the  wish  or  pleasure  of 
the  person  addressed  than  to  his  will ;  but  to  found 
the  future  upon  such  a  verb  would  suit  better  a  people 
swayed  by  impulse  than  those  who  act  only  upon  set- 
tled convictions  and  rigid  resolve.  The  more  fre- 
quent use  of  such  a  verb  in  the  Spanish  than  of  a 
similar  word  in  English  seems  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  difference  in  character  of  the  two  races. 

In  closing  this  chapter  upon  tense  (and  this  will 
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end  our  study  of  the  yerb),  I  would  stop  briefly  to  re- 
mark upon  a  yiew  of  the  nature  of  the  verb  which  I 
have  often  found  presented.  It  is  this,  that  all  tense- 
forms  can  be  reduced  to  that  which  we  call  the  pro- 
gressive ;  that  is,  I  ready  is  equivalent  to  I  am  reading , 
or  in  the  past  tense,  I  was  reading,  and  so  on.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  there  would  be  but  one  verb  in 
the  language  or  but  one  office  for  the  verb  to  perform, 
namely,  that  of  expressing  existence  so  as  to  serve  as 
a  copula  to  connect  the  predicate  word  with  the  sub- 
ject. Those  who  have  advanced  and  advocated  this 
yiew  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  verb,  have  observed 
that  as  there  are  but  three  divisions  of  time  within 
which  existence  can  be  considered,  so  there  can  be 
but  three  words  at  the  most  which  can  be  assigned  to 
this  part  of  speech.  From  what  I  have  said  upon 
the  future  tense,  it  will  be  evident  that,  were  1  to 
adopt  that  view  of  the  verb,  I  could  admit  to  that 
class  but  two  words  or  forms  of  a  word,  as  I  should 
substantially  limit  the  tenses  to  the  present  and  the 
past.  If  the  Latin  future  be  formed,  as  seems  likely, 
from  the  infinitive  with  the  old  verb  fuo,  Greek  <^i;a>, 
to  become,  appended  as  a  tense-ending,  we  shall  find  the 
verb  in  that  language  limited  just  as  it  is  in  our  own. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PKOKUNCIATIOlf. 

The  most  striking  point  of  difference  between  the 
English,  which  is  so  nearly  an  nninflected  language, 
and  those  which  are  founded  more  directly  upon  the 
Latin,  and  which  have  preserved  most  of  its  system 
of  inflections,  is  that,  while  the  latter  have,  in  their 
variety  of  forms,  ready  means  of  indicating  the  rela- 
tions of  words,  the  English  requires  that  the  speaker 
or  writer  who  uses  it  adhere  to  a  certain  fixed  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  words,  without  any  atten- 
tion to  euphony  or  to  emphasis.  I  think  that  herein 
lies  the  chief  reason  why  the  blank  verse  of  Milton, 
or  even  the  smoothly  flowing  hexameters  of  Long- 
fellow, are  read  with  so  little  sense  of  the  exquisite 
harmony  of  their  numbers  ;  not  because  our  language 
is  by  any  means  inferior  to  others  in  that  respect,  but 
because,  to  secure  this  melody  of  diction,  requires 
transpositions  and  inversions  which  render  the  mean- 
ing obscure,  and  thus  task  the  mind  of  the  reader 
to  a  degree  beyond  what  most  have  patience  to  en- 
dure. 

But  it  is  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  manner  in  which  a  language  is  spoken. 
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by  throwing  aside  inflectional  forms  as  the  English 
has  done,  that  I  here  compare  it  with  those  which  are 
inflected,  as,  for  example,  with  the  Latin.  In  the 
latter,  as  we  haye  already  remarked,  the  meaning  in 
no  way  depends  npon  the  order  and  position  of  the 
words.  The  writer  or  speaker  was  at  perfect  liberty 
to  arrange  these  as  best  suited  his  taste.  There  was  a 
certain  natural  order  commonly  followed,  but  which 
was  departed  from  whenever  the  emphasis  of  any  par- 
ticular thought  was  desirable.  This  emphasis  was 
secured  by  removing  the  term  to  be  emphasized  from 
its  accustomed  place,  and  the  degree  of  emphasis 
would  correspond  to  the  distance  of  the  removal. 
The  ancient  writers  bestowed  the  utmost  care  upon 
this  point,  so  that  in  reading  their  works  we  find  no 
occasion  to  mark  the  emphasis  by  any  special  stress  of 
voice,  as  the  English  so  often  requires.  All  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  skillful  arrangement  of  words, 
and  much  more  effectually  than  can  be  done  by  the 
most  practiced  voice  directed  by  any  system  of  under- 
scoring that  can  be  devised.  I  can  imagine  that  the 
orations  of  Cicero  were  delivered  in  the  Koman  Senate 
without  one  gesture,  and  in  an  unvarying  tone  of  ear- 
nest conviction,  with  an  effect,  however,  which  the 
loud  vociferations  of  modem  oratory  would  utterly 
fail  to  produce.  I  should  not  adopt  such  a  view  did 
I  not  find  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  languages 
possessing  such  capabilities  within  themselves,  and 
their  masters  displaying  the  most  consummate  skill  in 
availing  themselves  of  this  power  to  express  what  we 
must  rely  almost  wholly  upon  the  voice  to  do.  It 
will  be  objected  to  the  theory  I  present  that  when  De- 
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mosthenes  was  asked  what  was  the  first  requisite  of 
oratory,  he  replied,  ''Action,"  and  that  "this,  too, 
was  the  second  and  third  requisite ;  in  fact,  that  it 
comprised  every  essential  of  eloquence."  I  must  un- 
derstand action  to  mean  here  something  very  different 
from  gesticulation,  or  what  we  include  under  delivery. 
I  must  take  it  to  mean  the  progress  of  the  argument 
in  its  onward  course  from  the  opening  of  the  speech 
to  its  conclusion — that  force  of  reasoning  and  impetu- 
osity of  feeling,  which  arrests  and  holds  the  attention, 
secures  the  sympathy,  rouses  the  emotions,  captivates 
the  judgment,  and  hurries  the  mind  of  the  hearer  on 
to  complete  conviction.  I  am  aware  how  widely  this 
varies  from  the  common  interpretation  of  the  old 
story,  and  there  occurs  to  my  mind,  also,  in  this  con- 
nection, those  lines  of  Milton  : 

"  Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democracy, 
Shook  the  Arsenal  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne." 

And  this  passage  from  Cowper's  "  Task"  : 

"  To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  suhlime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task ; 
But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes  and  partake 
Thy  joys  and  sorrows  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there." 

The  inflected  languages  call  into  far  more  active  ex- 
ercise than  do  the  uninflected  ones  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  both  of  the  speaker  and  of  his  hearers ;  for, 
the  genius  of  such  a  language  admitting  almost  any 
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arrangement  of  words,  tlie  mind  of  the  hearer  could 
be  kept  upon  the  alert  by  an  almost  continuous  suc- 
cession of  surprises.  To  this  circumstance,  I  think, 
is  mainly  due  that  quickness  of  apprehension  which 
characterized  the  ancients,  particularly  the  Greeks. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that,  as  emphasis  was 
secured  by  the  ancients  by  the  removal  of  the  em- 
phatic word  from  its  ordinary  place,  so,  too,  did  they 
avail  themselves  of  that  means  to  which  modern  writ- 
ers often  resort,  the  securing  a  pause  before  or  after 
the  word  to  be  emphasized.  None  of  our  English 
writers  have  done  this  more  frequently  or  more  suc- 
cessfully than  those  who  were  most  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  the  ancients.  Milton  gives  a  fine  example 
in  these  lines  : 

*'  The  conquered  also,  and  enslaved  by  war, 
Shall^  with  their  freedom  lost,  all  virtue  lose.'''' 

Here,  the  natural  pause  after  shall,  and  its  separation 
from  lose,  give  the  verb  peculiar  emphasis. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  I  think  our  lan- 
guage is  spoken  quite  differently  from  the  manner  of 
speaking  among  the  ancients.  I  refer  to  the  part  of 
an  interrogative  sentence  or  clause  upon  which  the 
accent  is  given.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  Latin  the 
interrogative  word  or  particle  stands  first,  or  is  ap- 
pended as  an  enclitic  to  the  first  word  of  the  inter- 
rogative sentence,  however  long  or  short  that  sentence 
may  be.  There  is,  also,  a  peculiar  exception  in  the 
Greek  by  which  the  interrogative  pronoun  never 
changes  its  acute  accent  to  the  grave,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  accent  corresponded 
more  nearly  to  the  inflection  with  which  we  interro- 
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gate  than  to  any  accent  in  English.  In  those  lan- 
guages, there  being  no  contrivance  for  forming  inter- 
rogative sentences  by  a  transposition  of  words,  as  we 
form  them,  every  interrogative  sentence  or  clause  re- 
quired some  interrogative  word  or  particle  ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  all  the  inflection  by  which  the 
character  of  the  sentence  was  indicated  by  the  tones 
of  the  voice  was  given  upon  the  interrogative  word 
alone.  This  would  give  point  to  the  question  which 
our  mode  of  speaking  fails  to  secure.  The  Spanish 
language  has  this  peculiarity,  that  every  interrogative 
sentence  is  preceded  as  well  as  followed  by  the  mark 
of  interrogation,  showing  in  this  particular,  as  in 
many  others,  that  it  is,  of  all  the  modern  languages, 
the  one  best  entitled  to  be  regarded  the  hereditary 
successor  to  the  old  Koman  tongue. 

In  one  case  the  English  language  has,  either  by 
happy  chance  or  by  skillful  contrivance,  managed  to 
secure  euphony  in  its  pronunciation.  The  plural  of 
our  nouns  is  readily  made  by  adding  s ;  so,  too,  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  verb  takes  the  same  end- 
ing. The  result  is  that  we  are  guarded  against  the 
frequent  and  immediate  recurrence  of  this  sound  in 
speaking.  Thus  we  say,  "  The  boy  reads,"  and  "  The 
boys  read  "  ;  or  "  The  bird  sings  "  and  "  The  birds 
sing."  It  is  rarely  possible  that  both  noun  and  verb 
can  end  with  the  same  sound,  and  this  is  almost  the 
only  respect  in  which  our  language  seems  to  have  been 
formed  upon  any  princii)le  of  euphony. 

Occasionally  we  discover  some  attempt  at  an  easy 
and  softened  pronunciation  in  the  forms  of  words, 
mostly  in  those  which  contain  the  unstable  liquids. 
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Our  word  through  will  f  urnisli  a  good  illustration  of 
this.  We  have  borrowed  the  word  from  the  German 
durch,  and,  in  borrowing,  we  have  transformed  it  so 
as  materially  to  soften  its  sound,  for  the  letter  r  is  by- 
its  position  in  durch  a  consonant,  while  in  the  word 
through,  by  the  change  in  its  position,  it  is  a  vowel. 
This  change  was  not  made  at  first,  for  we  find,  in 
early  English  writers,  such  forms  as  this  from  Eobert 
de  Brunne  : 

"  Thorgh  out  Chestreschire  werre  gan  thei  drive." 
"  They  began  to  wage  war  throughout  Chestershire"; 
but  in  Gower  we  find  the  modern  form  of  the  word,  as  : 

**  That  I  ne  woll  throughoute  fulfiUe 
Your  hestes,  at  your  own  wille." 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  toning  down  of  the 
harsh  German  monosyllable,  it  was  still  overburdened 
with  consonants,  and  so  we  find  at  an  early  day  writ- 
ers introducing  another  vowel,  and  thus  expanding 
the  word  into  one  of  two  syllables.  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  we  meet  with  the  word  under  two  forms  : 
"  I'le  follow  you  boldly  about  these  woods, 
Ore  mountains,  thorow  brambles,  pits  and  floods." 

— "  Philaster,"  Act  lY. 

And  also  in  the  "  Maid's  Tragedy"  : 

"  And  I  could  blush  at  these  years,  thorough  all 
My  honored  scars,  to  come  to  such  a  parly." 

We  have  retained  the  latter  form  as  an  adjective,  but 
have  gone  back  to  the  use  of  the  monosyllable  as  a 
preposition,  perhaps  because  that  is  nearer  its  original 
in  its  nature  as  well  as  form. 

We  have  stiU  another  word  which  appears  under 
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two  quite  distinct  forms,  and  each  having  its  own 
proper  application,  although  they  would  seem  to  have 
the  same  signification.  It  is  the  Latin  word,  major, 
greater,  and  is  employed  in  the  army  to  name  the 
rank  of  a  commissioned  officer.  The  letter/  is  com- 
paratively recent,  and  has  taken  the  place  of  i,  when 
this  letter  standing  between  two  vowels  had  the  power 
of  a  consonant.  But,  for  the  same  purpose,  also,  was 
introduced  the  letter  y,  and  so  we  have  the  same  word 
as  the  title  of  a  civil  magistrate  under  the  form  of 
mayor.  One  can  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  men  of  the 
camp,  delighting  in  the  less  gentle  tones  of  speech  as 
they  are  familiar  with  the  rougher  scenes  of  life,  have 
chosen  the  harsher  pronunciation  for  their  own,  and 
have  left  to  the  court  the  softer  word  as  better  suited 
to  its  more  quiet  manners.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
mayor  in  English  represents  the  pronunciation  of 
major  in  the  old  Latin. 

The  art  of  printing — the  abundance  of  books — 
has  done  much  to  render  permanent  the  forms  of 
words,  but  it  can  accomplish  little  in  the  way  of 
fixing  the  pronunciation  of  our  language.  The  va- 
rious sounds  employed  are  but  imperfectly  marked 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  among  so  many 
people  as  now  use  the  English  language,  and  scattered 
as  they  are  over  the  whole  globe,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  standard  to  be  adopted.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  will 
these  variations  be  found  more  strongly  marked  nor 
more  frequent  than  in  the  heart  of  England  itself. 
The  less  people  are  accustomed  to  change  their  abode, 
or  to  meet  with  people  of  other  states  or  provinces, 
the  more  tenaciously  will  they  adhere  to  an  early  pro- 
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nnnciation  until  it  lias  become  antiquated  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  This  can  be  well  illustrated  in 
our  own  country,  for  in  the  more  retired  hamlets  of 
New  England  may  be  heard  accents  which  strike  the 
ear  as  novel,  but  which  are  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  cultivated  class  of  England  in  the  time  of  John- 
son and  of  Addison.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  oftener 
than  otherwise,  the  provincialisms  which  offended  the 
delicate  ear  of  the  purist  in  Latin,  at  Kome,  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  standard  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  former  generation  which,  having  been  car- 
ried into  the  provinces,  and  there,  removed  from  the 
influences  which  were  constantly  operating  to  change 
the  language  at  the  capital,  having  held  its  own  with- 
out any  change  whatever,  seemed  strangely  uncouth 
and  barbarous  when  at  length  repeated  to  ears  so  long 
unaccustomed  to  such  tones. 

It  would  seem  natural  to  find  large  capitals,  such 
as  Rome  was  for  so  many  centuries — ^the  center  of 
wealth  and  power,  of  intelligence  and  taste  —  the 
points,  also,  where  the  language  of  the  country  would, 
so  far  as  concerns  its  pronunciation,  be  most  com- 
pletely determined,  and  where,  from  every  considera- 
tion, all  innovations  would  be  resisted  by  the  strongest 
and  most  united  forces.  The  true  statement  of  the 
case,  however,  will  show  that  just  the  opposite  has 
been  and  is  now  the  experience  of  every  language. 
The  pronunciation  of  a  language  is  so  much  a  matter 
of  taste,  so  far  subject  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  that 
the  vanity  of  the  town  is  as  much  gratified  by  the 
distinctions  it  can  introduce  between  its  language  and 
that  of  the  country  by  some  slight  change  in  the 
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sound  of  a  letter,  as  it  is  by  that  prerogative  of  capi- 
tals— the  setting  the  fashion  of  men's  garments.  Now, 
the  Latin  language  was  formed,  and  was  for  centuries 
used,  under  those  conditions  which  would  subject  it 
to  all  those  influences  which  tend  to  introduce  changes 
into  a  spoken  language.  It  was  carried  by  Eome's 
legions  among  the  rudest  barbarians  in  the  remotest 
lands,  by  her  ambassadors  to  the  courts  of  every  civ- 
ilized nation  ;  while  the  city  attracted  to  herself, 
through  hope  of  gain  or  a  desire  to  learn  her  civil 
policy,  crowds  of  curious  and  intelligent  foreigners 
whose  language  must  have  become  familiar  to  Koman 
ears,  and  must  have  received,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  compliment  of  imitation.  When,  therefore, 
persons  at  the  present  day  attempt  to  restore  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Latin  as  it  was  spoken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, they  will  do  well  to  consider,  first,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  what  class  they  will  adopt  as  the  standard, 
for  I  think  the  Latin  of  the  priest  would  be  found  to 
differ  far  more  from  that  of  the  advocate  than  does 
the  English  of  the  pulpit  differ  from  that  of  the  bar 
to-day.  They  will  next  need  to  decide  upon  the  pro- 
nunciation of  what  period  shall  be  the  standard,  for 
the  Latin  was  in  use  during  many  centuries,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  through  all  this 
time  more  rapidly  undergoing  changes  than  has  our 
language  for  the  last  three  hundred  years ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  realize  how  quaint  would  sound  to  our 
ears  the  English  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  day.  We  can 
not  give  life  to  those  old  languages  so  far  as  to  restore 
their  pronunciation.  If  our  language  should  cease  to 
be  spoken,  and  should  exist  so  long  as  did  the  Latin 
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only  in  a  few  imperfect  manuscript  copies  of  some  of 
our  historians,  essayists,  and  poets,  is  it  likely  that 
two  thousand  years  hence,  among  people  of  a  different 
race  and  speaking  a  language  constructed  upon  prin- 
ciples every  way  foreign  to  those  of  the  English,  it 
could  be  discoyered  that  the  same  word  in  form  was 
spoken  in  a  manner  so  entirely  distinct  as  is  the  word 
read  by  us  in  the  phrases,  I  hope  to  read,  and  I  have 
read  ;  or  is  it  likely  that  the  difference  between  a  in 
match  and  the  same  letter  in  watch  would  be  obvious 
to  them,  if  they  had  no  more  clew  to  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation than  we  have  to  that  of  the  Latin  ?  And 
yet  this  language  had  its  subtleties  of  tone  and  accent 
by  which  the  Latinity  of  Kome  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  towns  no  farther  distant  than  Padua. 

I  would  not  have  considered  this  matter  at  so 
great  length  were  it  not  a  question  of  interest  to  all 
who  speak  our  language  how  far  that  method  of  pro- 
nouncing the  Latin,  now  popular  and  prevalent  in 
this  country,  may  be  instrumental  in  vitiating  the 
pronunciation  of  our  mother  tongue,  since  it  is  often 
taught  our  youth  even  before  they  have  acquired  the 
elements  of  their  own  language.  Our  best  Latin 
scholars  will  be  the  persons  who  will  put  the  highest 
estimate  upon  the  importance  of  preserving  the  purity 
of  our  vernacular  English,  and  if  they  discover  that 
it  is  endangered  by  teaching  the  new  method  to 
pupils  who  are  not  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
English  pronunciation,  and  if  it  does  not  promote,  as 
it  seems  little  calculated  to  promote,  the  advancement 
of  ancient  learning  among  us,  then  will  it  fall  into 
disfavor  and  disuse. 
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It  may  be  understood,  from  what  I  have  said  be- 
fore, why  I  would  prefer,  if  we  are  to  pronounce  the 
Latin  otherwise  than  by  the  English  method,  to  adopt 
that  of  the  Latin  scholars  of  Spain.  They  pronounce 
it  as  they  do  their  own  tongue,  and  I  can  not  but 
think  that  as  their  language,  in  its  forms  and  con- 
structions, bears  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  its  Eo- 
man  mother  than  does  any  other  of  her  daughters,  so, 
for  reasons  which  I  have  given,  its  pronunciation  resem- 
bles in  a  still  greater  degree  that  of  the  earlier  Latin. 

One  other  question,  of  paramount  interest  to  all 
who  are  concerned  to  preserve  the  purity  of  our  com- 
mon language,  is  that  of  the  influence  which  is  likely 
to  result  from  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of 
persons  of  foreign  birth,  and  whose  mother-tongue  is 
other  than  the  English.  The  percentage  of  such 
citizens  is  probably  larger  now  than  it  will  ever  be  at 
any  time  in  the  future.  Two  causes  seem  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  increase  to  our  population  from  im- 
migration :  first,  the  political  and  financial  condition 
of  the  European  countries  from  which  these  immi- 
grants come,  that  is,  the  necessity  which  compels 
them  to  leave  their  old  homes ;  and,  secondly,  the 
condition  of  our  own  country  in  similar  respects,  that 
is,  the  inducements  which  are  held  out  to  them  to 
come  here  to  relieve  themselves  of  political  disabili- 
ties, or  what  they  fancy  to  be  such,  in  dreams  of  per- 
fect equality  under  a  civil  government ;  to  escape 
military  service  to  which,  under  a  rigid  conscription, 
they  are  liable  in  countries  which  keep  up  a  military 
establishment,  and  to  secure  the  higher  wages  which 
labor  has  hitherto  commanded  in  the  American  mar- 
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ket.  For  the  past  thirty  years,  the  period  of  most 
active  immigration,  this  tide  of  moving  humanity 
will  be  found  to  have  ebbed  and  flowed  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  harvests  of  Europe  have  been  abundant 
or  scanty,  as  peace  or  war  has  prevailed  among  her 
nations,  and  as  prosperity  or  depression  has  marked 
the  condition  of  business  here.  From  this  circum- 
stance we  can  judge  from  what  classes  this  foreign- 
bom  population  has  been  drawn.  Few  of  them  would 
be  inclined  to  fix  for  us  the  standard  of  pronuncia- 
tion. Most  of  them  are  led,  by  the  strongest  motives, 
to  acquire  our  language  as  soon  as  possible.  Perhaps 
they  have  exerted  the  most  potent  and  enduring  in- 
fluence from  the  number  of  them  employed  as  domes- 
tics in  the  service  of  our  families.  Judging  from  the 
past,  we  may  conclude  that  the  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish will  be  corrupted  but  little  by  contact  with  other 
languages  here  in  America.  So  far  as  my  limited 
observation  goes  here  in  our  country,  I  think  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  established  fact  that  wherever  our  lan- 
guage comes  in  contact  with  one  to  which  it  is  re- 
motely related,  it  enlarges  its  vocabulary  with  bor- 
rowed words,  without  suffering  any  change  in  its 
pronunciation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
brought  into  contact  with  one  which  is  cognate,  then 
it  borrows  few  words,  but  runs  great  risk  of  having 
its  pronunciation  vitiated.  I  suggest  this  to  direct 
the  attention  of  observers  to  this  point,  that  they  may 
first  determine  whether  or  not  I  am  correct  in  my 
speculation ;  and,  if  so,  then  whether  the  principle 
can  be  applied  generally,  for,  if  it  can,  it  will  help  to 
solve  many  problems  in  the  study  of  languages. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WOEDS. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  attempted  to 
show  how,  by  means  of  its  various  forms  of  construc- 
tion, our  language  acquires  its  magic  power  of  ex- 
pressing thoughts.  In  the  present  chapter  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  wealth  of  meaning  which  single 
words  may  contain,  and  which  they  have  accumulated, 
through  the  long  period  of  their  existence,  from  the 
varied  associations  which  they  have  formed ;  having 
served  at  one  time  the  most  matter-of-fact  purposes 
of  the  tradesman,  and  again,  clothing  the  subtlest  cre- 
ation of  the  poet's  fancy ;  woven  in  the  strains  with 
which  the  minstrel  knight  sings  in  moonlight  sere- 
nade the  praises  of  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  and,  again, 
used  by  the  rough  and  unsentimental  muleteer  to  en- 
courage his  patient  beast  to  mount  the  rugged  path 
under  its  heavy  burden ;  heard  once  as  the  shout  of 
victory  on  the  field  of  battle  when  the  day  is  won, 
and  next  in  the  hushed  and  almost  trembling  tones  of 
joy  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  home  ;  hurled  in  angry 
defiance  by  fallen  archangel  to  the  throne  of  Omnipo- 
tent Power,  and  spoken  in  mild  reproof  in  a  gospel  of 
peace  and  good  will ;  borrowed  by  those  whose  life  is 
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spent  on  the  ocean,  from  those  whose  birth-place  and 
home  is  the  same  quiet  nook  in  the  mountains ; 
brought  by  emigrants  from  a  far-off  land,  as  men  in 
their  early  removals  took  with  them  the  gods  of  their 
households,  kept  as  souvenirs  of  the  old  home  for 
the  sweet  memories  which  cluster  around  them  ;  hav- 
ing come  from  the  pen  of  inspired  prophet,  or  having 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  a  child  of  song  ;  written  on  the 
sands  left  bare  by  the  retreating  wave,  to  be  washed 
out  when  the  next  tide  comes  in,  and  engraved  on 
granite  slab  as  a  record  to  latest  generations — it  is  no 
wonder  that,  coming  to  us  from  such  sources  and 
through  such  channels,  they  touch  our  hearts  with 
their  accents  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  that  they  bring  to 
the  mind  the  instructions  of  wisdom,  and,  as  well,  the 
teachings  of  error  and  of  folly.  Fitted  for  human  use, 
and  suited  alike  to  the  lips  of  a  Caesar  and  of  a  slave, 
of  a  Croesus  and  of  a  beggar,  spoken  at  the  court  and 
in  the  camp,  in  the  palace  and  in  the  hovel,  words 
have  been  fashioned  much  by  that  use,  and  now  show, 
by  form  or  tone,  whether  such  use  has  been  noble  or 
base,  pure  or  vile. 

Similar  conditions  of  civil  and  of  social  life  will 
produce  similar  forms  of  expression,  even  among  peo- 
ple widely  separate,  and  in  languages  nowise  kindred. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  in  the  Greek, 
a  language  possessing  so  copious  a  vocabulary,  the 
very  same  word  should  be  made  to  bear  two  meanings 
so  distinct  to  our  mind  as  that  of  stranger  and  of 
friend.  This  came  about  from  the  peculiar  condition 
of  life  in  Greece  in  the  heroic  ages.  Hospitality  was 
one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  that  time.     The  coun- 
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try  was  divided  into  many  states,  either  by  the  natural 
limits  of  mountain  ranges  and  of  mountain  streams, 
or  by  the  different  origin  of  its  early  colonists,  and 
these  communities  exercised  almost  perpetual  hostili- 
ties with  their  neighbors.     The   sovereignty  of  the 
state  was  respected  then,  and  her  loyal  sons  gave  no 
very  gentle  names  to  her  enemies.     The  prejudices  of 
men  were  strong,  and  were  kept  alive  by  constant 
feuds.     They  used  no  complimentary  language  when 
speaking  of  their  absent  enemies,  and  their  manliness 
would  not  allow  them  to  use  a  greater  courtesy  in 
their  presence.     To  preserve  anything  of  social  life, 
the  established  etiquette  had  to  require  that  he  who 
sought  the  hospitality  of  one's  roof  as  a  stranger  should 
be  welcomed  and  entertained  without  one  question  as 
to  his  name  or  country,  those  remaining  a  secret  un- 
less he  saw  lit  to  disclose  them,  and  from  such  usage 
arose  this  peculiarity  in  their  language.     Similar  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  gave  rise  to 
the  same  practice,  and  the  word  stranger  acquired  a 
two-fold  signification  in  the  Gaelic  dialect.     Scott  al- 
ludes to  this  law  of  their  hospitality  when  he  describes 
the  manner  in  which  Dame  Margaret  entertained  the 
stranger-huntsman  on  the  little  island  in  Lake  Katrine: 
"  Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 
And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid 
That  hospitality  could  claim. 
Though  all  unasked  his  birth  and  name. 
Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest, 
That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast, 
And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 
Unquestioned  turn,  the  banquet  o'er." 

—"The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
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Single  words  will  often,  when  traced  to  their  earli- 
est use,  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  conditions  of  life 
at  that  time  almost  as  clear  as  actual  observation  could 
give  us.  As  an  illustration,  we  know  that  our  word 
ambition,  from  the  Latin  amlitio,  meaning  simply  a 
going  about,  acquired  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by 
us  from  the  practice  of  the  aspirants  to  political  honors 
at  Eome  going  about  before  election  to  solicit  votes. 
And  we  also  learn  that  the  word  candidate,  from  the 
Latin  candidus,  white,  was  applied  to  the  person  who 
entered  a  political  canvass  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  from  a  practice  which  is  by  no 
means  a  lost  art  among  us.  Mr.  Gilbart,  in  his  "  Lect- 
ures on  Ancient  Commerce,"  says: 

"In  ancient  times  the  common  people  wore  both  their 
garments,  the  tunic  and  the  mantle,  of  the  natural  color  of 
the  wool,  without  any  kind  of  dyeing ;  but  the  more  wealthy 
had  their  garments  dyed  of  various  colors.  The  most  es- 
teemed was  the  purple,  hence  the  Roman  emperors  always 
wore  purple,  and  a  purple  robe  became  the  emblem  of  royalty. 
"When  soliciting  the  votes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  Romans 
wore  a  white  garment.  The  Latin  word  for  white  is  candi- 
dus^ hence  they  were  called  candidates." 

Candidatus  would,  in  a  reflexive  use,  signify  hav- 
ing made  one's  self  white,  and  imply  that  the  wearer 
of  the  white  garments  was  accustomed  to  a  better 
style  of  dress.  Livy  says  that  the  Senate  passed  a 
law  forbidding  this  practice,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  ingenuity  of  demagogues  soon  found  other 
means  to  make  that  show  of  condescension  so  flatter- 
ing to  the  common  people. 

All  languages,  perhaps,  will  afford  instances  of 
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words  identical  in  form  but  of  different  origin,  and 
distinct  in  meaning.  A  foreigner  learning  our  lan- 
guage will  generally  notice  with  surprise  such  words 
as  welly  which  serves  both  as  a  noun  and  as  an  adverb; 
in  fact,  two  entirely  distinct  words  in  everything  ex- 
cept form.  In  an  inflected  language  these  coinci- 
dences of  form  must  be  quite  common.  The  Latin 
furnishes  many  examples.  I  remember  a  very  good 
Latin  pun  which  was  popular  for  a  time  at  Oxford. 
I  believe  the  story  is  in  Fuller's  "English  Worthies." 
The  word  ave  in  the  Latin  may  be  either  an  impera- 
tive used  as  a  word  of  salutation,  or  the  same  form  may 
be  the  vocative  case  of  avus,  a  grandfather  or  ancestor. 
A  worthy  prelate,  well  advanced  in  years,  received  an 
appointment  to  a  position  on  the  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  young  wits  among  the  undergraduates, 
whenever  they  met  his  worship,  always  greeted  him 
respectfully  with  the  Latin  salutation,  "  Ave,  pater," 
which  was  intended  to  be  understood  as  Good  morn- 
ing, sir,  or  Good  evening,  sir,  as  the  circumstances 
might  determine,  but  which  the  wags  themselves  in- 
terpreted as  the  merest  nonsense,  0  grandfather,  sir. 

Sometimes  this  identity  of  form  appears  in  parti- 
cles which  are  prefixed  to  a  large  number  of  words, 
and  thus  the  ambiguity  is  made  to  appear  more  fre- 
quent from  this  cause.  "We  have  in  common  with  the 
Latin,  from  which  we  have  borrowed  it,  the  prefix  in, 
which  serves  at  times  to  negative  the  meaning  of  the 
word  with  which  it  is  found,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
word  inhuman ;  or  it  may  be  simply  the  preposition 
in,  having  its  ordinary  signification,  as  it  does  in  the 
word  income.     The  Latin  employs  the  word  JiaUtare, 
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to  dwell,  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  compound 
inhabitare,  to  dwell  in.  From  these  two  words  we 
haye  borrowed  the  two  verbal  adjectives  liaMtaUe  and 
inhabitable,  giving  to  them  the  same  meaning,  so  that 
if  we  wish  to  negative  the  word  habitable  we  are  com- 
pelled to  use  two  prefixes,  and  make  it  uninhabitable. 
The  French  adopted  only  the  former  adjective  habit- 
able, and  so  make  its  negative  inhabitable,  giving  to 
in  its  negative  use,  and  not  that  of  the  preposition. 
Such  was  the  usage  of  the  earlier  English.  Shak- 
speare,  in  his  "Richard  IL,"  says  : 

*'Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitdbUy 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  prefix  in  is  the  negative, 
and  that  the  word  has  the  meaning  not  habitable,  or, 
as  we  now  write,  uninhabitable.  The  same  usage 
appears  also  in  the  following  from  Holland's  '^Plu- 
tarch'': 

"Haply  by  the  divine  providence  so  ordering  all  that 
some  parts  of  the  world  should  be  habitable,  others  inhabit- 
able, according  to  excessive  cold,  extreme  heat,  and  a  meane 
temperature  of  both." 

In  this,  from  Braithwaite's  "  Survey  of  Histories," 
published  in  1614,  occurs  a  form  derived  from  the 
same  word  which  has  the  prefix  in  as  a  negative  par- 
ticle, and  which  shows  how  likely  our  language  was 
at  one  time  to  adopt  the  form  of  the  verb  habit  in- 
stead of  inhabit : 

"  Others,  in  imitation  of  some  valiant  knights,  have  fre- 
quented desarts  and  inhabited  provinces." 

Many  of  these  compounds  have  acquired  a  mean- 
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ing  which  the  simple  elements  by  no  means  convey. 
The  word  prevent  is  an  example.  It  means  simply  to 
come  lefore  or  to  anticipate,  and  in  this  sense  is  found 
in  the  Psalms : 

"I  prevented  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  and  cried:  I 
hoped  in  thy  word. 

"  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night-watches  that  I  might  medi- 
tate in  thy  word." 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason,  in  the  nature 
of  the  word  itself,  why  it  should  not  have  signified 
the  offering  one's  self  as  a  guide  or  for  the  protection 
of  a  person,  instead  of  representing  the  one  preventing 
as  coming  before  another  in  the  character  of  an  ob- 
stacle or  hindrance  as  we  now  make  it  mean. 

No  two  words  would  seem  more  completely  opposed 
in  meaning  than  to  give  and  to  take,  but  the  difference 
of  meaning  which  they  give  to  the  clauses  in  which 
they  occur  is  merely  the  difference  of  relation  in 
which  the  giver  and  the  receiver  or  talcer  stand  to 
each  other,  and  so  in  early  English  we  meet  with  the 
verb  to  taTce  when  it  has  the  signification  to  give.  The 
following  lines  afford  an  example.  They  are  from  the 
romance  of  "  Merlin  "  : 

"  His  men  there  he  shift  a-two, 
Half  he  toke  himself,  and  mo, 
And  halvendel  he  tok  Gaudin, 
That  was  knight  hardi  and  fin  " ; 

that  is,  he  divided  his  men  in  two  portions,  kept  half 
of  them  himself,  and  gave  half  to  Gaudin.  So,  too, 
in  this  Scripture,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  give  : 

"  T  said  I  will  %ak6  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with 
my  tongue." 
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Our  conceptions  of  height  and  of  depth  are  quite 
distinct  in  our  thoughts,  but  not  always  so  in  our 
speech.  The  words  express  distance  measured  per- 
pendicularly;  the  former  upward,  the  latter  down- 
ward. The  difference  is  only  with  reference  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  measure  is  taken,  it  being  the 
same  perpendicular  line,  and  the  one  being  just  the 
reverse  of  the  other.  Latin  writers  did  not  always 
discriminate  between  these  relations,  although  their 
language  was  fully  capable  of  marking  the  distinction. 
We  find  them  constantly  applying  the  epithet  altum 
instead  of  profundum,  to  mare,  the  sea ;  or  perhaps 
this  usage  prevails  more  among  the  poets,  who  do  not 
commonly  trouble  themselves  to  use  words  with  any- 
thing like  mathematical  exactness.  The  civilians  em- 
ployed the  same  mode  of  speaking,  and  as  their  writ- 
ings were  translated  into  English  in  the  most  verbal 
manner,  with  little  regard  to  the  difference  of  idiom, 
we  have  all  the  ocean  lying  three  miles  beyond  the 
coast-line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland,  described 
as  "the  high  seas." 

Often  from  the  same  source  do  we  derive  words 
differing  both  in  form  and  meaning.  Such  are  guard 
and  ward,  different  forms  of  the  same  word,  and  some- 
times having  the  same  meaning.  Tor  instance,  in  the 
phrase,  ''  to  keep  watch  and  ward,"  the  word  ward  is 
identical  with  guard.  When  applied  to  persons,  how- 
ever, they  are  quite  distinct,  as  a  guard  is  one  ap- 
pointed to  protect  another,  while  the  one  to  be  pro- 
tected is  the  ward. 

In  the  course  of  that  change  of  meaning  or  of  use 
which  words  sometimes  undergo,  there  grows  up  a 
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system  of  belief  which,  in  later  times  becomes  a  super- 
stition, which  can  be  explained  only  by  tracing  the 
word  upon  which  it  is  founded  to  its  origin,  and  find- 
ing its  primitive  use  and  signification.  The  doctrine 
of  fate  is  one  of  this  description.  So  far  as  our  con- 
ception of  fate  corresponds  with  that  which  Cicero 
had  formed  of  it  when  he  composed  his  treatise  *'de 
Fato,"  it  is  that  necessity  to  which  the  ancients  be- 
lieved all  powers  in  earth  and  in  heaven  were  subject. 
Now,  this  belief  was  founded  upon  one  of  the  highest 
and  clearest  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Nature  which 
the  human  mind,  unaided  by  inspiration  or  revelation, 
has  ever  formed.  It  may  seem  very  strange  indeed 
that  Omnipotent  Power  should  be  the  slave  of  what 
we  often  style  "blind  fate,"  but  let  us  see  what  ac- 
count of  the  doctrine  the  word  fate  itself  will  give. 
It  is  clearly  the  perfect  participle  fatum,  from  the 
verb /an,  to  speak,  and  having  dropped  in  the  Latin 
some  such  noun  as  verhum  (the  word),  it  is  itself  used 
in  the  sense  of  the  spolcen  word.  That  Omnipotence, 
associated  with  infinite  justice,  should  be  bound  by 
past  decrees,  by  whatever  it  has  spoken  by  way  of 
promise  or  of  threat,  is  an  idea  by  no  means  strange 
to  us  who  contemplate  the  immutability  of  God,  and 
the  unchangeableness  of  his  plans  and  purposes.  It 
was  this  same  view  of  the  eternal  fixedness  of  the  over- 
ruling powers  which  led  the  ancients  to  speak  of  Ju- 
piter as  subject  to  Fate ;  that  is,  that  having  given 
his  word  with  reference  to  any  matter  in  the  future, 
he  could  not  afterward  recall  it.  It  was  that  which 
had  been  spoken  by  Jupiter  which  bound  the  Olympian 
king  and  ^1  the  other  blessed  gods  as  well,  but  the 
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inferior  gods  could,  by  their  words,  bind  only  them- 
selves and  those  as  low  or  lower  in  the  scale  of  celestial 
dignity.  In  the  "  Argonautic  Expedition  "  of  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  the  author  introduces  Iris  as  saying 
to  the  heroes  of  that  voyage,  whom  she  calls  sons  of 
Boreas  : 

"  Myself  will  swear,  and  what  I  swear  is/a^6." 

She  means  that  her  oath  will  bind  all  inferior  orders, 
and  as  it  is  spoken  against  the  harpies  who  infest  the 
home  of  Phineus,  it  answers  every  purpose  that  the 
decree  of  Jove  would  serve. 

One  other  word,  the  noblest  in  our  language,  truth, 
claims  our  attention  in  this  place.  There  had  been 
much  unsatisfactory  speculation  as  to  the  derivation 
of  this  word,  before  Home  Tooke  offered  a  suggestion 
which  the  history  of  the  word,  as  we  trace  its  use  in 
the  language  from  the  earliest  times,  seems  to  sustain. 
He  makes  it  a  part  of  the  verb  to  trow,  in  the  sense 
of  to  tliinh,  and  says  it  is  ''anything  which  any  one 
trowethJ*^  In  the  same  connection  he  speaks  emphati- 
cally : 

"  Truth  supposes  mankind ;  for  whom  and  by  whom  alone 
the  word  is  formed,  and  to  whom  only  it  is  applicable.  If  no 
man,  no  truth.'''' 

This  view  is  limited  ta  the  narrowest  scope.  It 
would  make  the  highest  standard  of  truth  only  that 
which  the  mass  of  mankind  "  troweth  "  or  thinketh. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Tooke,  and 
it  has  been  the  favorite  doctrine  of  many ;  but  there 
would  be  little  satisfaction  from  resorting  to  the  mass 
of  mankind  with  that  question  of  Pilate's,  "  What  is 
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trutli  ?  "  We  should  often  find  it  of  that  description 
which  Piers  Plowman  calls  ^'fals  treuthe  " : 

"  He  bar  a  bowe  in  bus  bonde,  and  many  brode  arwes 
Where  fetherede  with  faire  bybeste,  and  many  a/aZ«  treuthe^ 

(He  bore  a  bow  in  his  hand,  and  many  broad  arrows 
were  feathered  with  fair  promise,  and  many  a  false 
truth, ) 

Hobbes  goes  so  far  as  to  say : 

"  True  and  false  are  attributes  of  speech,  not  of  things ; 
and  where  speech  is  not,  there  is  neither  truth  nor  falsehood." 

But  supposing  the  word  to  be  identical  with  trow- 
eth,  is  there  no  other  intelligence  but  human  intelli- 
gence exercised  in  the  planning  a  uniyerse,  and  in 
ordering  throughout  every  part  of  it  that  constant 
succession  of  events  which  we  style  the  course  of 
nature  ? 

"  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your 
ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and 
my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts." 

Thus  is  the  standard  of  truth  fixed  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  and  not  in  the  fickle  sentiment  of  human 
understanding.  What  He  troweth  will  be  learned  as 
we  discover  the  expression  of  His  thought,  in  the 
works  of  His  hands,  and  in  the  teachings  of  His 
word  ;  and  we  have  this  by  which  to  recognize  truth 
in  all  things  and  everywhere,  that,  wherever  we  may 
meet  it,  whether  in  the  material  or  in  the  spiritual 
world,  it  will  be  found  always  to  bear  the  impress  of 
the  Divine. 

THE    END. 
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"  The  author  has  exhibited  great  skill  in  presenting  to  the  reader  a  clear  and 
correct  view  of  the  literature  and  condition  of  things  in  England  at  that  remote 
age,  and  the  work  is  one  of  special  interest." — Boston  Post. 

"  A  valuable  text-book."— ^o^ton  Globe. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  interest."— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

"A  book  of  genuine  literary  interest  and  value."— Cfet;«/and  Herald. 

"Within  its  covers  there  is  a  wealth  of  erudition,  research,  and  scholarly 
labor,  which  places  the  book  beside  those  of  Wright,  Spalding,  and  Craik.  The 
English  of  the  writer  is  a  model  for  clearness  and  point."— ZTitica  Daily  Observer. 

"  One  of  the  most  thorough  and  best-arranged  books  on  the  subject  that  we 
have  seen."- TVoy  Press. 

"  The  literature  of  England  was  bom  and  growing  ages  before  William  of 
Normandy  set  foot  in  England.  The  work  before  us  proves  this.  It  shows  the 
origin  and  sources  of  Old  English  Literature,  the  elements  that  entered  into  it, 
its  ruling  ideas  and  character,  its  gradual  growth  and  development  up  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  It  is  a  work  of  original  and  laborious  research,  containing  not 
crude  materials,  but  the  mature  results  of  careful,  discriminating  analysis  and 
profound  study  and  reflection."— 7%«  Catholic  Standard. 
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*•  The  plan  adopted  in  this  book  has  been  to  deal  solely  with  the  very  greatest 
names  in  the  several  departments  of  English  literature — with  those  writers  whose 
works  are  among  the  most  imperishable  glories  of  Britain,  and  with  whom  it  ia 
a  disgrace  for  even  the  busiest  to  remain  unacquainted."— i^'rom  Preface. 

"We  can  warmly  recommend  this  excellent  manuaL"— )5(f.  James'' s  Gazette. 

"  The  '  Landmarks  of  English  Literature '  is  a  work  of  exceptional  value.  It 
reveals  scholarship  and  high  literary  ability.  Mr.  NicoU  has  a  proper  conception 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  its  requirements  in  the  special  line  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  work."— iVis?£;  York  Herald. 

"  Mr.  NicoU  is  not  ambitions,  save  to  state  things  pirecisely  as  they  are,  to 
give  the  common  orthodox  judgment  on  great  authors  and  their  places  in  his- 
tory,  and  he  has  brought  to  his  task  a  mild  enthusiasm  of  style  and  a  consci- 
entiousness of  exact  statement  that  can  not  be  overpraised.  He  writes  out  of  a 
full  mind,  and  yet  he  writes  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  intelligence."— i\r«0 
York  Times. 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  an  example  of  a  more  pithy,  compact, 
yet  attractive  presentation  of  the  real  landmarks  of  the  literature  than  is  com- 
prised in  this  duodecimo  of  460  pages."— iV(?tc  York  Home  Journal. 

"The  work  abounds  in  personal  Incident  and  anecdote  connected  with  vari- 
ous authors,  which  assist  the  reader  in  making  their  acquaintance,  and  which 
give  to  the  book  a  more  lively  aspect  than  one  of  cold  criticism."- iVezc  York 
Observer. 

"A  book  to  be  most  heartily  commended."— So«ton  Traveller. 

"It  has  ample  narrative  and  happy  criticisms,  and  is  filled  with  instmctive 
and  entertaining  matter  admirably  presented.  It  would  be  hard  to  suggest  im- 
provement in  style  or  arrangement."— Soston  Commonwealth. 

"  The  plan  of  the  author  is  an  excellent  one.  He  has  carried  it  out  admirably. 
The  book  has  a  good  table  of  contents  and  chronology,  and  an  index  of  the  au- 
thors."—^osto^  Gazette. 

"Displays  scholarship  and  high  literary  ability.  His  criticism  is  as  sound  as 
his  selections  have  been  judicious."— (7Aicog'o  Tribune. 

"  It  will  be  welcome,  since  it  occupies  territory  of  its  own.  Mr.  NicoU  is  a 
practiced  critic  and  descriptive  writer.  The  book  goes  from  biography  to  criti- 
cism, and  back  again,  in  animated  paragraphs."— Ciwcinna^e  Commercial  Gazette. 

"For  those  who  desire  a  cicerone,  Mr.  NicoU  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended."—PAi/arf«/i?Aia  Press. 
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